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THE OUTLOOK. 


re Emperor of Germany is making his face 
familiar at all the European courts. He has 
become an indefatigable visitor, whether through the 
restlessness of his disposition or for reasons of state 
does not appear. His latest visit—to Constanti- 
_ nople—is probably more significant than the others. 
For the first time in centuries the sovereign of a 
first-class European State has visited in person 
that ancient city. At Athens the Emperor at- 
tended the festivities incident on the wedding of 
his sister’; and the Greeks are naturally jubilant 
over what seems to them an increase of national 
importance on account of their alliance with the 
great house of Hohenzollern. At Constantinople 
the great question is, What does the Emperor mean 
by a visit to the Sultan ? and as Constantinople is 
really the center of European diplomacy, it is not 
difficult to imagine the breadth and swiftness of the 
current of talk now floating through the legations. 
Of course the Emperor disavows all political proj- 
ects, but nobody believes in this disavowal. We 
have recently pointed out the indications of a very 
good understanding between the great Powers 
leagued together in the Triple Alliance and Turkey, 
and the general belief is that the Emperor’s visit 
will make that understanding still more complete, 
and unite Turkey still more definitely with Germany. 
The Russians are naturally very restive; and it 
was probably a fortunate thing that the Czar’s 
visit to Berlin immediately preceded the Emperor's 
visit to Constantinople. The Czar was taken at a 
critical moment out of the strong anti-German at- 
mosphere which surrounds him and subjected to 
the influence of several powerful personalities at 
the German court. The current of his feeling was 
probably changed ; and, although it will! flow back 
again into the channels so sedulously made for it 
by the men surrounding him, it has been diverted 
long enough to enable the Emperor to secure 
whatever result he expects from his Eastern visit. 
Altogether, the European situation grows more ‘in- 
teresting from week to week. 
* * 

We quoted a week ago some very emphatic 
declarations recently made by Premier Crispi 
respecting the temporal power of Rome. Fuller 
reports of the speech in which these declarations 
- were made reveal still more clearly the aggressive 
confidence of the Premier’s spirit, and show that 
he finds himself sufficiently strong to manage 
Italian affairs with a very free hand. He declared 
that Italy had once been a satellite of the Napoleonic 
Empire, but that ‘of late years the object of her 
Government had been to secure just recognition 
and influence as a great Power. This is the key- 
note of Signor Crispi’s policy. His constant en- 
deavor is to keep Italy in a position which will 
compel the great Powers to recognize her as one of 
themselves, and he is probably right in thinking 
that if this can be done without too great risk, it 
will develop among the Italians a spirit of nation- 
ality and self-confidence which will do much 
toward solving the difficult internal questions which 
- are now perplexing that country. Signor Crispi 
went on to say that Italy had already reached a 
position which enabled her to make treaties on 
terms of equality with the greatest Powers in Eu- 
rope, and that her whole spirit and purpose were 


pacific. 


element of danger to Italy in coping with the — 
great Powers. But, if Signor Crispi can secure | message is always twenty cents. Thus the charges 


_ the fruits of ,a rather striking diplomatic activity 


As we said two weeks ago, there is an — 
| ; thirty-five cents. The night rate for a thirty-word 


"seem to be six times as high as at first contemplated, 


without incurring its responsibilities, he will un- 
doubtedly have advanced the cause of Italian na- 
tionality by this new departure in her diplomatic 
traditions. 

The telegraph reports that General Morgan, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, has elaborated a 
system of popular education designed to reach the 


Indian youth of school age now under control of 


the Indian Bureau; that it will include a high 
school course in at least three Indian schools, Car- 
lisle, Haskell, and Cheyenne, and others as they 
may be required; twenty-five grammar schools, 
fifty home schools—which we judge are to be board. 
ing-schools—and enough day or camp schools to 
provide for all that cannot be brought into the 
boarding-schools. Industrial education is to be a 
prominent feature in the plan as he has outlined 
it. The work is to be non-sectarian and kept out 
of party politics. English is the language to be 
used, and the development of character the end to 
be pursued. Congress will be asked to make a suf- 


‘ficient appropriation to enable the Indian Bureau 


at an early date to bring under proper instruction 
every youth of school age that can be reached. 
This system is, as our readers will perceive, based 
on the principles which The Christian Union has 
advocated for two years past, which were incor- 
porated in the platform adopted at Lake Mohonk a 
year ago, and were reasserted at Lake Mohonk 
this fall. There is every reason why all interested 
should combine to urge upon Congress the adoption 
of such a measure. The people of the Western 
States and Territories ought to do it because it 
relieves them of the incubus of an ignorant and 
pauper population, and from the burden of edu- 
cating them—a burden which properly belongs upon 
the Nation, not upon the locality where the Indians 
happen to live; the East ought to support it because 
it gives a promise of solving the Indian problem 
in conformity with principles of justice and philan- 
thropy ; and the missionary organizations ought to 
give it their heartiest support because it wiil relieve 
them of the burden of secular education—a burden 


too great for them to carry—and release them for 


that work of missionary education and Gospel min- 
istry which constitutes their special function, and 
which the Government can neither undertake nor 


even aid. 


* 


The letter of Postmaster-General Wanamaker 
fixing the rates which the Government will pay the 
Western Union Company is tame reading com- 
pared with his former document on the same sub- 
ject. Then, it will be remembered, he cut down 
rates from one cent a word to one mill a word, 
which would bave made the yearly payment of the 
Government to the Western Union Company $11,- 
500 instead of $115,000. At the time we held 
that, while the reduction ordered was excessive, a 
substantial reduction would be just. Inasmuch as 
the Western Union charges the great newspapers 
for special messages but half a cent a word for day 
messages, and one-quarter of a cent for night mes- 
sages, and still makes its excessive dividends, it 
seemed only fair that the Government should have 
similar or lower rates. These, however, it does not 
obtain. The rates now fixed are simply those 
which one of the Western Union’s absorbed com- 
petitors used to charge the public generally. For 
distances under four hundred miles, a thirty-word 


message is to be paid twenty cents; for distances 


between four hundred and one thousand miles, 


and twice as high as the special rate for newspa- 
pers. It is true that the messages are not as long 
as newspaper messages; yet the cost of delivering 
a message is but two cents, and Government mes- 
sages are the longest of all business messages. 
President Green himself once brought out in high 
relief the inordinate length of Government mes- 
sages by citing the example of a Government offi- 
cial who always signed his name “ 
Brevet Brigndice: General in command of the 52d 
Infantry.” 


* 

Judge Andrews, of the Supreme Court, has made 
permanent the injunction restraining the Board of 
Electrical Control and others from interfering with 
the wires of the United States Illuminating Company 
in this city. The decision is a long one, and recites 
the history of the law under which the Company was 
organized. Judge Andrews says that it does not 
admit of dispute that some of the Company’s wires 
are imperfectly insulated, dangerous to life, and 
should at once be removed or made safe. On the 
other hand, the Company has great property interests 
at stake, and declares itself ready to make its wires 
safe if permitted to do so. The Acts of 1884-5 
deprived the companies of the right to put their wires 
underground without permission of the Board of 
Electrical Control, and such permission had never 
been given. It is not in the power of the Company 
to place its wires underground except in subways 
constructed by the Consolidated Subway Company, 
nor has it been possible to do so at any time during 
the last four years. As matters now stand, if the 
wires cannot remain above ground, they must be 
wholly removed. Judge Andrews lays the re- 
sponsibility for the dangerous condition of the wires 
on the Board of Electrical Control, because the 
subways have not been provided and because the 
Board has not permitted the Company to replace 
badly insulated wires with safe ones. He also 
declares that the Board has the right to compel the 
companies to discontinue the use of dangerous wires, 
but that such wires can be removed only by the 
Commissioner of Public Works after due notice to 
the companies and their refusal to make them safe. 
The attack made on Judge Andrews because this 
decision does not harmonize with the impatient 
mood of the people of the city at this present 
moment is absurd. The question is primarily a 
question of law, and Judge Andrews probably 
understands the law better than some of his news- 
paper critics. On the other hand, it is certainly 
true, as The Christian Union said two weeks ago, 
that the preservation of life is of the very first im- 
portance, and that so long as the wires are danger- 
ous they ought not to be used, no matter what the 
inconvenience involved in their discontinuance may 
be. The great difficulty is to fix the responsibility. 
Judge Andrews has fastened it upon the Board of 


Control, and his decision may do something to clarify 


the present situation. It will be well if. the Board 
moves at once along the lines indicated by this 
decision, because it is clear that a righteous storm 
may be provoked at any moment by further destruc- 
tion to human life in this way. The whole story 
curiously illustrates the inaptitude for vigorous and 
effective municipal government which just now 
seems to prevail throughout this country, and which 
strikes the observer from abroad as a very singular 
anomaly. = 

It is evident that we have by no means reached 
a point where we can feel safe in the use of eleec- 
tricity for lighting. Mr. Edison contributes to the 
current number of the “‘ North American Review ” 


| an article which ought to be widely read because it 
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carries with it the weight of a great authority. Mr. 
Edison declares that, in his judgment, electric wires 
operating the alternating current will be more dan- 
gerous in subways than on poles, and that to bury 
a mass of these wires under the streets would be as 
rational as to store a mass of nitro-glycerine there. 
There is no known insulation which will confine 
high tension currents for more than a limited period, 
and when they are placed underground with the 
present system of conduits “the result will be a 
series of earth contacts, the fusion of wires, and the 
formation of powerful electric arcs which will ex- 
tend to other metallic conductors in the same con- 
duit, and a whole mass of wires made to receive 
this dangerous current and convey it into houses, 
offices, and stores, etc.” If this is the fact—and 
Mr. Edison is undoubtedly in many ways the first 
authority in the country on these matters—the whole 
question receives a new aspect. Overhead wires 
have already demonstrated their great danger to 
human life, and Mr. Edison declares that wires in 
subways will be still more dangerous. Under these 
circumstances, is it not time that the whole matter 
of using high-tension currents should be relegated 
to the laboratory until enough is known about the 
force used to make it harmless? Nothing could be 
more irrational than to do as we are doing at pres- 
ent—ignorantly playing with a potent and awful 
agency which may at any moment produce a catas- 
trophe on a great scale. 

The November “ Andover Review” contains an 
editorial on the meeting of the American Board 
which seems to us to afford a very calm and candid 
interpretation of its significance. ‘The result,” it 
says, ‘* was in no sense a victory for either party to 
the controversy, neither was it a compromise, but 
rather the prelude to a settlement of difficulties. It 
was a triumph of Christian fellowship.” The turn- 
ing-point of the meeting was reached, the “ Review ” 
thinks, when Dr. Storrs declared his recognition 
and acknowledgment of the fact that there are two 
wings in the Board, and that each has the right to 
its own opinions, and thus struck a note of compre- 
hensiveness and furnished a basis for peace. The 
“ Review ” quotes from Dr. Storrs’s letter to show 
that this statement of his was in accord with the 
sentiments of that letter of two years ago, a letter 
which, we may add, has been somewhat misrepre- 
sented for party purposes by partial and imperfect 
quotations. In that letter Dr. Storrs very clearly 
indicated his understanding of the resolutions at 
Des Moines and at Springfield. According to that 
interpretation, those resolutions, while they condemn 
the doctrine of a future probation as pervasive and 
dangerous, do not condemn the position of agnosti- 
cism on the subject, and have the effect only to 
require the Prudential Committee to exercise such 
caution as may be necessary to exclude from mis- 
sionary services those whose dogmatic and polemic 
spirit might introduce an element of disturbance at 
missionary stations. The ‘‘ Review” indicates its 
conviction that the result reached at the meeting of 
the Board opened the way for a settlement of the 
controversy which has agitated the Board and the 
churches on a basis which will be equally honorable 
to all concerned. Coming as this editorial does 
from a journal which has confessedly represented 


progressive orthodoxy, it may be welcomed by all 


lovers of peace as an auspicious sign of harmony 


and efficiency in the missionary work of the future. 


* 


The symposium in the “ North American Re- 
view ” on the subject of divorce, participated in by 
Dr. Dike, Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop Potter, and 
Colonel Ingersoll. has at least this value, that it sets 
tolerably clearly before the reader contrasted views, 
and gives him some suggestion of the direction in 
which he is to look for a defense of the family 
from the anarchy which threatens it with destruc- 
tion. This symposium is furnished in answer to 
the four questions, Is divorce ever allowable? 


Should divorced people ever remarry? What is 
the effect of divorce on the integrity of the family ° 
and, Does absolute prohibition of divorce contribute 
to the purity of society ? Cardinal Gibbons holds, 
in this representing the view of the Roman Catho- 
lie Church, that absolute divorce is never admissible, 
and the only divorce permitted, according to him, 
by either Scripture or the Church is separation with 
no right to remarry. Bishop Potter holds that 
absolute divorce is permissible, with the right of 
remarriage to the innocent party in the case, and 
only in the case, of adultery; while Mr. Ingersoll, 
if we understand him aright, thinks that divorce 
should be permitted whenever the vows of love and 
protection are not fulfilled, that remarriage is per- 


missible, that the family can never be preserved by 
law, but only by love. Curiously enough, neither |. 


one of the parties to this symposium considers the 
question, What is the duty which parents owe to 
their children, or what is the effect of liberty of 
divorce and remarriage on the well-being of the 
children? Apart from Scripture, this appears to 
us to be fundamental. The marriage contract 
differs from alljggher contracts in that the rights 
not only of sao wife, but of children that 
may be born, are involved in it, and are to be pro- 
tected by the law even against the consenting sepa- 
ration of the two contracting parties. Mr. Dike, it 
should be added, brings out very clearly the fact 


‘that no mere transfer of jurisdiction respecting the 


family from the State to the Nation would have 
any very great effect in reducing divorces or secur- 
ing the unity of the family. 
* * 

We are very glad to see that a Chair of Biblical 
Literature has been established at Yale College, 
with a reported endowment of $50,000. Professor 
Harper is appointed as the incumbent, adding, as 
we understand it, the duties of this chair to those of 
his present professorship in the Theological Semi- 
nary. Professor Harper is one of the best, as he is 
one of the most inspiring, Bible teachers in the 
country. We hope that he is not overloading him- 
self with too multiplied duties. A theological chair, 
a college chair, an editorial chair, and instruction 
in two summer schools by way of vacation, would 
appear to be at least enough for the most ambitious 
industry. It has long seemed to us a disgrace to a 
Christian country that education should be con- 
sidered complete which leaves wholly out of its 
curriculum any knowledge of that literature which 
is the source and foundation of its life. There can 
be no question that the Mosaic laws have a more 
intimate connection with American institutions than 
do the laws of either Greece or Rome, that the 
literature of the Hebrew people is more closely 
connected with English and American literature 
than is that of any other people, and that our 
philosophical and ethical systems are far more 
dependent on those imbedded in the Old Testament 
and the New Testament than on those of Plato, 
Aristotle, or any more'modern authority. And yet 
@ young man may receive his diploma from an 
American university and hardly know that a 
Hebrew people existed, still less have any knowl- 
edge of their laws,'their literature, or their religion. 
It is high time that this extraordinary hiatus in 
education should be filled, and we are glad to see 
Yale College added to the increasing number of 


those who are making some earnest effort to fill it. 


* * 


With the local question at issue in New York 
City involved in the petition presented by some 
women principals and teachers against the reap- 
pointment as School Commissioners of Miss Dodge 
and Mrs. Agnew, it is not our province to take 
part. But we think these principals and teachers 
have made a great mistake in the ground which 
they are reported to have taken, and in the reasons 
which they have reported to have urged. To op- 
pose the renomination of these two ladies and offer 
alternative candidates in their places is to appear, 


at least, to take a part in personal politics, and in a 
most objectionable way. It is not, we beg leave to 
remind these ladies, for the teachers to determine 
who shall be the Commissioners under whose or- 
ders they are to act, and their attempt to bring an 
influence to bear in favor of the selection of their 
own candidates furnishes a most unfortunate argu- 
ment against the participation of women in any 
form of politics. It will, too, we think, strike the 
public generally, as it certainly strikes us, unfort- 
unate, to speak mildly, that thesé teachers should 
make it a cause of objection to Commissioners 
Agnew and Dodge that they were instrumental in 
enacting a system of examination whose purpose 
and object it was to secure the highest and most 
assured efficiency in the public schools of the city. 
* * 

A Southern correspondent, in his letter asking “Is 
the Negro a Snob?” calls attention to a phase of 
the race problem which Northerners are apt to over- 
look, if, indeed, they are not wholly ignorant of 
it. Wecommend this article to the consideration of 
any of our colored brethren who may read The 
Christian Union, and of those in the North who are 
especially interested in their education and eleva- 
tion. It is very clear that the negro and his spe- 
cial friends must make a choice between the doc- 
trine that he is the equal of the white man and the 
doctrine that he is not. We may set him apart by 
himself, treat him as requiring special considera- 
tion and attention, as something less than, more 
than, or other than a man and a citizen (and it 
must be confessed that a great deal of Northern 
philanthropy has practically been organized on this 
basis); but in this case we could not claim for him 
equality with the white man; we could not claim 
for him special exemption because he is a negro, 
and equal privileges because he is a citizen—special 
treatment because he is a colored man, and an equal 
share in the responsibilities, political and other, 
because he is not to be treated as a negro. So he 
cannot claim to be the equal of the white man and 
then count himself as degraded because he is not 
put into the same cars, schools, and churches with 
the white man. All that equality has a right to 
demand is that the cars, the schools, and the 
churches for the one race shall be as good as for the 
other. There is no more reason why a negro 
should be ambitious to ride in a white man’s car, or 
go to a white man’s school or church, than why a 
white man should be ambitious to ride in a negro’s 
car, or go to a negro’s school or church that is pro- 
vided him, if the two races are really equal. What- 
ever we do with our philanthropy, let us see to it 
that we do not coddle the colored man, nor do any- 
thing to develop into odious proportions an incip- 
ient spirit of snobbery. 

The annual meeting of the American Missionary 
Association, held in Chicago last week, and of 
which a full account will be found elsewhere, 
brought out anew the directness and energy with 
which this society is bringing its aid to the solution 
of some of the most immediate and perplexing 
problems in this country. The negro, the Indian, 
and the Chinese are the especial objects of its care, 
and it has rendered immense service to these races 
in this country, not only by its direct answer to the 
appeal for help which comes, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, from all of them, but by its educational 
influence upon the country at large. The im- 


- portance of the race question in the South cannot 


be overstated, and it is a question the very gravity 
of which makes all partisanship on either side the 
gravest offense against the welfare of the country. 
The American Missionary Association, planting 
itself resolutely on the principle of equal justice to 
all races on our continent, and holding firmly to 
the method of Christian education, holds distinct 
leadership in the only direction which can bring 
permanent peace and safety. There is no mis- 
sionary work in the world so urgent and so im- 
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portant as that among the negroes of the South. 
It is not often that the work of a great association 
is so plainly marked, commends itself so thoroughly 
to the support of the country, and converges so 
directly upon those things which are most urgent 
in their demand upon the best thought of the best 
citizens, as the work of the American Missionary 
Association. 

We shall furnish our readers next week with a 
full report of the important action taken by the 
Presbytery of this city on Monday morning. The 
overture sent down by the General Assembly pre- 
sented to the presbyteries two questions: one asking 
if a revision of the Confession was desired, and the 
other that, in case such revision was made, to what ex- 
tent it should go. These questions furnished the sub- 
jects for a very earnest and prolonged discussion in 
which the arguments for and against revision were 
urged with great force. After a prolonged discus- 
sion the Presbytery, by a vote of 67 to 15, adopted 
a resolution answering the first question of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in the affirmative, with the under- 
standing that “the word revision should be used 
broadly to comprehend any Confessional changes.” 
Further discussion of the matter, with the consid- 
eration of other resolutions bearing upon it, was 
referred to a committee of ten to report at the meet- 
ing of the Presbytery, to be held on the first Mon- 


day of next month. ; 


At last positive information has been received 
about Stanley’s course in Africa. A letter has 
been received from him by the Emin Bey Relief 
Committee, in which he states that on his third ar- 
rival at the Albert Nyanza he found that Emin’s 
troops had revolted, and that the Mahdists had 
invaded the Equatorial Province in great numbers. 
This accounts for the return of Emin with Stanley. 
Wadelai is in the hands of the Mahdists, and the 
7 plan of maintaining a provincial government in the 
interior south of the Soudan must be abandoned at 
present. Stanley’s letter is very brief, but gives 
hints of geographical discoveries of great value. 
Doubtless the famous discoverer will have once 
more a remarkable tale of adventure and endurance 
to relate. With Emin, Casati, and other Europeans, 
Stanley will probably arrive on the East Coast 
about the first of January. 

* 
* 

The report of the Committee on Religion and 
Public Education, concerning which we have given 
our readers so much information in the past, 
and the gist of which has been presented to them 
in the series of papers by the Rev. David G. Wylie 
in our columns, was presented to the Synod of 
New York of the Presbyterian Church, October 15. 
The Committee was continued and instructed to 
bring the whole matter of the relation of education 
and religion to the attention of other religious 
bodies and report the result of their work at the 
next meeting of the Synod. The Synod wisely 
declined to formulate at this time any definite 
opinions on the subject, following in this matter the 
guidance and judgment of the Committee. 


THE DUTY OF DIVES. 


T the recent meeting of the American Board 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie, in an eloquent ap- 
_ peal for harmony, declared that “‘ We love the Lord 
Jesus Christ with all our hearts. There is not a 
man in this Board who would not die for him this 
morning. There is not a man in this Board who 
would not give every dollar he owns for the glory 
of Christ.” Whereupon the New York “Sun” 
comments as follows: 


‘* Of what use is it for Dr. McKenzie to say that he and his 
associates are ready to give up everything for Christ if they 
do not show their readiness by actually passing over their 
money? If they are not ready to do that, such words as his 
are a vain boast, mere extravagance of speech, untruthful, 

-and unworthy of utterance. But he did not speak in earnest, 
and what he said was not earnestly received. All the clerical 


| 


gentlemen present, the secretaries of the Board, and its other 
employees, are in the receipt of comfortable salaries. They 
are well dressed. They do not live on locusts and wild 
honey, but on the best that the market affords. They have 
money to give, and the aggregate of all the dollars they own 
would bea greatsum. Yetif anybody had followed up Dr. 
McKenzie’s speech, and taken his words seriously, by calling 
on every one present to actually put up every dollar he owns 
for the glory of Christ, he would have been regarded asa 
lunatic.”’ 


This is specious; there is even some truth in 
it. The language of Dr. McKenzie is that of a poet 
sketching the Christian ideal rather than that of a 
historian stating a matter of fact. He describes 
rather what Christians feel than what they do. 
Nevertheless, it is not true that they regard the 
commands of Christ as impracticable, anil make no 
attempt to fulfill them. Some do; but there are 
many whose life is an endeavor to fulfill those com- 
mands in the method best adapted to the condi- 
tions and needs of the present age. 

The “Sun” refers to the “ well-dressed Secre- 
taries.” Very well. Let us accept its instance. 
Dr. Alden, the Home Secretary of the Board, is, by 
the admission of his critics, no less than in the faith 
of his supporters, a man of rare executive gifts. 
He has a definite purpose, a strong will, great 
persistence, and variety of resource, These are 
qualities which make success in business life. If 
he had gone into secular pursuits he would proba- 
bly have been at the head of some great commercial 
enterprise, and in receipt of a corresponding in- 
come. His critics would have been commercial 
competitors, not theological opponents ; secular, not 
religious, newspapers. He has voluntarily laid all 
this possibility aside to devote his energies to preach- 
ing the Gospel and living on charity. It is true 
that this charity is organized ; but it is none the 
less charity. He does not “board round” like a 
Yankee school-teacher, nor depend on the chance 
hospitality of villagers as the twelve whom Christ 
commissioned. But he is as dependent as they on 
the contributions of those who sympathize with his 
work. What more could he have done to fulfill 
the Master’s command to “ leave all and follow me’’? 
What is the difference in spirit between John, who 
left his fishing boat to follow Christ and take his 
chance of the hospitality of other Christians, and 
this Secretary who turned his back on secular fame 
and fortune, and took his chance of what other 
Christians would do for his support? It is true 
that the Secretaries have comfortable salaries. 
What would the critic have ? Could they serve Christ 
better on uncomfortable salaries? It is true that 
they do not live on locusts and wild honey. Neither 
did their Master. He came eating and drinking, 
and wore so fine a garment that a woman in the 
street was drawn to touch with shrinking its em- 
broidered hem, and the soldiers at the crucifixion 
would not rend it, but gambled for its possession. 

But there were present at this meeting other 
men who had not abandoned secular pursuits for 
what is termed a sacred calling; not impossibly 
some millionaires. Would the millionaire really 
best comply with Christ’s commands by selling out 
his business, distributing his capital in alms, and 
either becoming a beggar himself or reserving just 
enough to keep him from beggary? What did 
Christ command? Philanthropy. What is the 
best philanthropy ? How can the millionaire best 
fulfill the law, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself ? What is the best service a man with 
money can render to men that are without money ? 
He has five hundred thousand dollars invested in a 
woolen mill. It is furnishing employment to a 
thousand men; by the distributing power of com- 
merce it is clothing many thousands more. And it 
is doing this at a profit, so that every year the 
owner’s power to furnish employment and to pro- 
duce clothing is increased. What does Christ’s 
law of love require of him? If he closes his fac- 
tory, throws the thousand workmen out of employ- 
ment, ceases to furnish the market with good cloth 
honestly made and reasonably sold, and devotes his 


half-million of dollars to building a hospital, an 
orphanage, or a church, or to commissioning mis- 
sionaries to the heathen, will this fulfill that law 
of love? Is this the way to promote the kingdom 
of God—that is, the kingdom of honesty, of self- 
respecting industry, of happy homes, of social order, 
of human welfare? The proposal that every one 
present at the meeting of the Board should give all 
that he owns to the Board would have been re- 
garded as lunacy because it would have been lunacy. 
What proportion of a man’s income he ought to 
give to what we call charity, and what proportion 
he ought to devote to his business—which, if it be 
Christianly conducted, is the truest and best charity 
—is one of the most perplexing problems that ever 
addresses itself to the Christian’s conscienee. He 
cannot solve it by cutting the Gordian knot, going 
out of business altogether, and swelling the sum of 
human pauperism and misery by indiscriminate 
giving. There is a better way for Dives to take 
care of Lazarus than by inviting him into the house 
and dividing with him. 

We have no apologies to offer for the Pharisaism 
which devours widows’ homes and for a pretense 
makes long prayers—these pious pretenders belong, 
in the nineteenth century as in the first, to the 
generation of vipers; nor for the wild haste to be 
rich—a haste which is no whit more sane now than 
when Paul condemned the folly of it; nor for the 
wasteful expenditure of Dives on fine linen and - 
sumptuous fare—a selfish extravagance which leads 
as straight to torment now as when Christ pointed 
out the road and itsending. But Christian charity 
is not so simple a matter as the “ Sun” would have 
us believe. It demands of the man of business 
ability that he should stay in his business and carry 
it on upon Christian principles ; that he should 
make honest goods and sell them at fair prices ; 
that he should pay, not the lowest wages that he 
can coerce the wage-earner into taking, but what is 
a just and reasonable share of the profits of the 
common industry ; that he should recognize in his 
employees, not mere “ hands”’—bits of human ma- 
chinery—but hearts and heads as well, and make 
some provision for men who are hearts and heads 
as well as hands ; that, in short, he should not sell 
out in order to hire other people to preach the 
Gospel, but should stay in business that he may 
show what the Gospel*is in practice. And there 
are more men in the world to-day who are trying 
to do this than the “Sun,” in its scorn of Dr. 
McKenzie’s high ideal, admits or perhaps per- 


ceives. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


T is now fourteen years since what is known in 
England as the University Extension system was 
set in operation, and the time has come when it is 
possible to estimate with some degree of intelli- 
gence the results of this endeavor to bring the uni- 
versities into direct contact with the people at 
large. There was much to be overcome at the 
beginning in the way of traditional inertia and 
of prejudice and misapprehension on both sides. 
There are a great many men of academic training 
who have neither faith in nor patience with any 
attempt to popularize education; and, on the other 
hand, there are a great many uneducated people 
who believe that nothing practical can come out of 
the colleges. The faith and patience, however, of 
the far-sighted men who were behind the Univer- 
sity Extension scheme long ago carried it beyond 
the reach of doubts or questionings which arise 
from those prejudices and misapprehensions. If 
the scheme fails now, it will fail because of intrinsic 
defects, and not because it is not having a sound 


application and a fair chance of proving what is in 


it. Twenty years ago there existed in several Eng- 


lish cities associations of ladies formed for the pur- 
pose of securing courses of lectures delivered by 
graduates of the universities. The success of these 
lectures led to the establishing of free evening 
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courses for the benefit of the working classes and 
the clerks and employees of business houses who 
were occupied during the day. These lectures in 
turn were so successful that it soon became evident 
that the only difficulty in the way of extending them 
indefinitely and under a comprehensive system was 
the difficulty of properly paying competent lecturers. 
At this juncture, when the intervention of a man of 
thorough compétency and great zeal was absolutely 
necessary, such a man appeared in the person of 
Professor Stuart, of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
whose energy Mr. J. Churton Collins, in the cur- 
rent number of the “ Nineteenth Century Review,” 
pays the very highest tribute. The appeal for this 
kind of education, it was found, came from ladies, 
from persons of leisure, from those who were engaged 
during the day in mercantile or professional work, 
and from mechanics and workingmen. It was pro- 
posed to provide for the needs of the latter class by 
asking a higher fee from the former: and in order 
to still further increase the amount thus secured, it 
was proposed to form lecture circuits by securing 
the co-operation of several towns in the same 
neighborhood. At this stage a formal appeal to 
the University of Cambridge for lecturers and a 
definite system of instruction came up from Not- 
tingham, and was speedily followed by similar peti- 
tions from several other towns. The University 
authorities at first hesitated, but in 1872 decided to 
try the experiment for two years of instituting 
lectures and classes in a limited number of towns, 
and of appointing examiners to test the work. This 
was the genesis of the University Extension move- 
ment. The story has been told from this point in 
our columns from time to time, but it is worth 
recalling in its entirety. 

The lectures began in the autumn of 1873, three 
Fellows of Trinity College delivering respectively 
three courses of lectures at Nottingham, Derby, and 
Leicester, on English Literature, Physical Science, 
and Political Economy. From that time the work 
has steadily extended, both in range of territory and 
in the number of subjects covered. Instead of 
three classes there are now nearly sixty, and instead 
of eight hundred students upward of ten thousand. 
Literary and scientific societies have been formed in 
every quarter of the United Kingdom, not among 
scholars, but among mechanics and young men and 
women engaged in the active work of life. Pro- 


_ vincial institutes of every kind have received a new 


lease of life ; local colleges have been established at 
Nottingham, Sheffield, and Liverpool; and the few 
disconnected courses of lectures originally under- 
taken have been extended so as to form a fairly com- 
plete system of instruction, covering three years of 
consecutive regular study and attendance upon 
lectures and examinations. The University of 
Cambridge has affiliated so far with the local 
colleges as to grant to the students of such institu- 
tions, who have continued in attendance not less 
than three years and passed the required examina- 
tions, the privilege of being admitted to the Uni- 
versity as men “deemed to have already kept 
three of the terms required for any degree.” This 
privilege has now been extended to the local lecture 
centers, making, as Canon Westcott has said, uni- 
versity education practically co-extensive with the 
country. 

The history of the movement in the city of Lon- 
don forms one of the most interesting chapters in 
this most interesting story. In 1887 seven courses 
of lectures and classes were established in London 
and its suburbs, with an attendance of 139 students; 
the following year a joint Board, consisting of the 
representatives of Oxford, Cambridge, and London 
Universities, was formed, charged with the duty of 
nominating lecturers, overseeing their work, ap- 
pointing examiners, and issuing certificates. In 
this way the popular education movement in Lon- 
don has been held to the academic standards both in 
teaching and in examinations. In 1887, under this 
system, there were eighty courses of lectures de- 


livered in London, with an average attendance of 
4,193. No part of the city is without its center of 
university teaching, and in the poorer neighbor- 
hoods, like Whitechapel and Bethnal Green, the 
fees are nominal. Experience seems to show that 
the demand for higher education among those 
actively engaged in London is already great, and 
steadily on the increase, and that, in addition to the 
five thousand persons regularly attending the Exten- 
sion classes and lectures, there are many more who 
could be secured if proper facilities were offered. 
Twenty-six thousand persons have already availed 
themselves of the educational opportunities thus 
brought to their doors by the universities, and yet 
the movement is apparently only in its early stages. 
It is impossible to predict its possible extension, but 
it has already accomplished so much that it must 
be taken as one of the most significant facts in mod- 
ern educational life. Of its effect on the universi- 
ties themselves we have said nothing; although 
that aspect of the question is of almost equal im- 
portance. This opening of the doors of the higher 
institutions of learning to young men and women 
in active work, thus making it possible to them to 
become intelligent men and women, is surely not 
without its lesson to us. One American university 
of notably progressive spirit has already taken the 
initiative in this endeavor to popularize knowledge 
without sacrificing thoroughness and lowering the 
standards of scholarship. Is the time not at hand 
when the experiment can be tried on a larger scale ? 


THE UNITARIANS IN COUNCIL. 


HE last month has been marked by general 
conventions of several religious bodies. ‘The 
Congregationalists have held their National Council, 
and the American Board has had its Annual Meet- 
ing ; the Episcopalians have held their General Con- 
vention, and the Universalists have also held a 
General Conference, and now the Unitarians have 
just closed the thirteenth biennial meeting of their 
National Conference. The meeting, which for more 
than ten years has been held at Saratoga, was held 
this year at Philadelphia, with the view of doing 
incidentally a little missionary work while attending 
to the main object of the Conference. 

The Unitarians having no liturgy to amend like 
the Episcopalians, no creed to revise like the Presby- 
terians, and no questions of discipline to adjust like 
the Methodists, their National Conferences are 
dependent for interest and excitement upon other 
subjects. Though in the West during the last four 
years there have been warm discussions on the sub- 
ject of platforms and policies, these divisions have 
not invaded the National Conference, nor has there 
been any burning practical question to give zest and 
excitement to this meeting, unless the organization 
of a new Women’s National Alliance may be said to 
have furnished such an occasion. The Conference 
throughout was marked by much harmony of 
thought and action. 

One need only compare the programme of this 
National Conference with those of fifteen or twenty 
years ago to note the decided change in spirit and 
method that has come over the Unitarian body. 
Its members and its churches have been marked by 
independence of conviction and diversity of belief. 
Feeling strongly the influence of the Transcendental 
movement in New England, Unitarianism has tended 
to develop individuality ; it has found it hard to 
develop and illustrate the principle of association. 
When the American Unitarian Association was 
formed in 1825, some of the most prominent leaders 
of Unitarianism in that day were opposed to such an 
organization. ‘They had a horror, which in some 
respects might be deemed wholesome, of forming a 
new sect; and for a long time after this Association 
was formed there was no organized union either for 
conference or missionary work among the churches. 
This strong individualism, while a defense against 
prelatical tendencies, has also proved to,be a strong 


barrier to organic effort. If Unitarians have taught 
their evangelical brethren some things, they have 
also learned useful lessons from them; they 
have seen that a great religious body like the 
Baptists, whose churches are as independent as 
the Unitarian and who have no authoritative 
and formulated denominational creed, can yet 
combine effectively in the prosecution of mis- 
sionary effort and of accepted denominational 
enterprises. That the Unitarians have been a little 
late in discovering this must be admitted by their 
friends and critics. This may not be the sole cause 
of their want of progress as a denomination, but 
it is one cause which their leaders have come to 
recognize. The new change which has come over 
the spirit of Unitarianism is seen in the new or- 
ganic enterprises which appear on their programme, 
and in the results which they are able to report. 
The American Unitarian Association, instead of 
being a simple association of individuals paying 
one dollar a year into its treasury, has become a 
body composed of delegates from churches contrib- 
uting to its funds. It has practically become the 
treasury as well as the executive arm of the Na- 
tional Conference. The plan of forming State 
Conferences has been widely adopted, and several 
of them have secretaries who prosecute missionary 
work within the State borders. Though the seat 
of its strength is still in New England, Unitarian- 
ism is now seeking a foothold in the South and 
West, on the Pacific Coast, and even in Japan. 
Unitarians make but a feeble show of statistics 
compared with other religious bodies, and yet the 
value of organized effort and of intelligent co-opera- 
tion may be seen in the history of small religious 
bodies as well as in the history of large ones. Be- 
fore the war, Unitarians had two hundred and fifty 
societies ; to-day they number about four hundred. 
The larger part of this increase has come within the 
last ten or fifteen years. Formerly they raised 
six thousand dollars for all purposes; this year 
they have received, including the amounts given 
for the Montana Indian school and their Church 
Building Loan Fund, over sixty thousand dollars. 
Thirty years ago there was but one church on the 
Pacific Coast; now there are eighteen. Then, in the 
whole region from the Alleghanies to the Rocky 
Mountains, there were only thirteen churches ; now 
there are ninety. Their distribution of tracts has 
increased from fifteen thousand to three hundred 
thousand a year, largely influenced by the organi- 
zation of what has been called the Post-Office 
Mission. Eight years ago a Woman's Auxiliary 
Conference was formed. Its members were con- 
fined largely to the Eastern churches. The new 
Woman’s Alliance, which has practically been con- 
summated at Philadelphia, unites the women of the 
East and West in one National organization, com- 
posed of a large number of local branches. An- 
other indication of the organic spirit is seen in the 
formation in the largest cities and towns of Unitarian 
clubs, composed of male members. Nine such 
societies have been formed since the last meeting 
of the National Conference. 

Unitarianism has always been marked by a cer- 
tain ethical spirit and an interest in benevolent 
activity and in social reform. The strong humani- 
tarian tendency of the Unitarian Church was illus- 
trated in a little anecdote told by the Rev. Dr. E. E. 
Hale at the recent Conference. Referring to the 
dedication of a Unitarian church in a small and © 
remote city in New England, he quoted the remark 
of an intelligent lady, who said: “A Unitarian 
church to you merely means one more rame on 
your calendar; to the people in this town it means 
better books, better music, better sewerage, better 
health, better life, less drunkenness, more purity, 
and better government.” A church which stands 
for such things will find a mission even after the 
theological controversies which created it have 
passed away. 3 

Though standing opposed to evangelical churches 
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in matters of Christology, Unitarians have rendered 
good service in the defense of theism. It is worth 
noting that the paper which was generally conceded 
to be the most weighty of any given at the Confer- 
ence was that by Dr. Francis E. Abbot on “ Scien- 
tific Theology the Ground of all Liberal Religion.” 
Dr. Abbot’s paper was an elaborate philosophic 
refutation of agnosticism. ‘ Personality,” he de- 
clared, “in nature and in man is the last word of 
science and of philosophy, and the first word of 
ethics and religion.” Dr. Abbot’s appearance at 
the Conference was the more interesting because 
nearly twenty years ago. he withdrew from it on 
account of its Christological preamble. He has 
not attended a meeting since as a participant. Yet 
by invitation of the Council he appears at this 
meeting as a conservative, defending the theistic 
principle against the assaults of agnosticism. This 
is an illustration, of which every denomination has 
examples, of how the radical of one decade may 
become the conservative of the next. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The presence of flowers makes one feel at home even 


in a strange country. The flower stands for something 
which touches a common chord the world over. The 
Spectator often felt this last summer, when he found 
himself more than once in a Continental city without a 
single acquaintance among the crowds that surrounded 
him. But this sense of loneliness was constantly miti- 
gated, if not entirely dispelled, by the presence of 
flowers. ‘They were everywhere; although the places 
where they seemed to thrive best were the windows tbat 
opened upon the street. When one sees an open win- 
dow radiant with color and exhaling fragrance, he cannot 
help feeling a sense of kinship with the people within. 
There must be something kindly and tender in people 
to whom flowers appeal so strongly. Flowers are for- 
ever associated with childhood because they represent 
the simple, natural, healthy tastes and recreations of 
natural and healthy people. Bad people, as a rule, do 
not cultivate flowers; nor do artificial or conventional 
people. 
healthy nature. For this reason the universal display of 
flowers in Germany and other parts of Europe is very 


significant and very beautiful—beautiful to the thought | 


as well as to the eye. The radiant windows that look 
out on the Pegnitz at Nuremberg bear eloquent tribute 
to the simple and homely virtues of the people of that 
vity—qualities that explain the depth and sincerity of 
sentiment in Germany. It has often been said that 
the English and Americans lack naievté; we are too 
sophisticated; we distrust sentiment, and do not develop, 
as a rule, that unconscious identification with simple 
pleasures and pursuits which is the subsoil of poetry 
and art. However this may be with ourselves, it is 
certain that the Germans have this naievté. The scene 
in which Kundry bathes the feet of Parsifal and 
dries them with the hairs of her head is a fine illustra- 


tion of this simplicity of nature ; it is doubtful if the 


scene could be acted by any other people with the same 


unconsciousness. ‘The Passion Play at Oberammergau 
is another illustration of the same quality. 


What the Germans themselves call gemiithlichheit 
—an untranslatable word—is the most attractive quality 
of the German character ; a quality which we of Eng- 
lish blood have developed only partially and spasmod- 
ically. The Englishman is too reserved, and the 
American has been too busy, for that delightful com- 
bination of sentiment and good fellowship which is 
summed up in the word gemiithlich. In “ Eéthen” 
Kinglake describes his meeting with an English officer 
in the heart of the desert ; the two men, with their 
servants, solitary in that vast and lonely waste. With 
characteristic English reserve, the two bowed and 
passed on, and but for the contagious joy of their at- 
tendants over a little human fellowship, this would have 
been the only greeting between two fellow-countrymen 
meeting in a remote and trackless desert. This is 
certainly not the German way. Americans who have 
studied in the universities, or lived long enough abroad 
to become well acquainted with a German city, have 
not failed to feel the charm of the German good-fellow- 
ship, and the natural vein of sentiment and poetry of 
which it is the expression. The Japanese are natural 
poets ; in the season of the cherry or apple blossom 


The love of flowers indicates, as a rule, a 


merchants will desert their shops, and busy men their 
work, in order to visit some locality specially fragrant 
by reason of profusion of blossoms, or to view at leisure 
and with quiet delight some branch transformed with 
peculiar perfection into a mass of color. The German 
love of nature does not run, in Japanese fashion, to the 
writing of innumerable verses to be pinned on the 
trunks of fortunate trees, but it is hardly less pro- 
nounced and unconscious. The Germans have a large 
element of childhood inthem. They love simple things, 
and find unfailing delight in natural ways. A German 
will no sooner get you out-of-doors for a walk, than he 
will propose to take you out into the country, and, hav- 
ing gotten you there, he will talk to you with infinite 
delight of the walks of the locality ; he will describe 
their variety, he will recount their varied attractions 
at different seasons, he will name the trees which 
abound along their course, and he will recall the birds 
that make them vocal in the early summer. This out- 
of-door recreation is a part of his daily life ; he cele- 
brates his domestic anniversaries in the fields or woods ; 
the calendar of his year is full of quiet festivals in 
which nature is not so much the guest as the hostess. 
Germany is provided with all the facilities for such 
out-of-door enjoyment. Admirable roads and paths 
make every desirable locality easily accessible ; every 
fine outlook is provided with seats, and one generally 
finds a restaurant in the near neighborhood. During 
all the warmer months the Germans, and in fact most 
Continental peoples, live out-of-doors. Breakfast and 
lunch are constantly served in the gardens or under 
a friendly tree, and almost all the evening entertain- 
ments are in the open air. 


* * * 


There is another feature of many of the Continental 


towns that might well be imported to this country ; it is 


the care with which historyis recorded in visible monu- 
ments, and the facts about a locality which are of univer- 
sal interest put in some conspicuous place in a perma- 
nent form. In many towns it is impossible for a child to 
grow up without unconsciously, and as part of the heri- 
tage of childhood, drinking in the story of the place in 
which he lives. He knows the striking incidents in its 
history ; he is familiar with its great builders and art- 
ists ; he is at home in the associations which make its 
squares, streets, or buildings memorable. He is con- 
stantly being educated by a process all the more effect- 
ive because it works by absorption and not by direct 
impartation. In our towns historic buildings and local- 
ities are rarely marked, and knowledge of them and of 
the history of the town is often confined to a few people 
with a taste for such matters. History is graven on 
monuments in public places to a very limited extent 
only ; it is not recorded where all eyes rest upon it, 
nor is it generally so widely diffused that it is part of 
the atmosphere into which people are born and by 
which they live. In many places on the Continent, 
moreover, there are placed in conspicuous locations 
pillars or tablets which convey to every passer-by the 
facts about the place which are of general interest. 
Many who read these words will recall the half-circle 
of marble on the long promenade at Lucerne upon 
which are cut the profiles of all the mountains in view 
from that end of the lake, with their names and alti- 
tudes. Not far from this admirable embodiment of 
intelligence, at the end of the lower bridge, stands a 
marble column, on the different sides of which one 
finds a thermometer, a barometer, a clock, a table of 
comparative time in the great cities, the elevation 
above the sea, and other facts of common interest. A 
more admirable illustration of a kind of intelligence 
which one often meets abroad could not be found. An 
American who was commenting on the educational 
value of such a landmark, and ended by saying that on 
his return he meant to place a similar column in his 
native place, will set an example which ought to be 
generally followed. 


s * 


There is living as well as dead history on the Con- 
tinent ; and the Spectator was very much impressed by 
a small and unpretentious room in Geneva, about 
which comparatively little has been said. Geneva is 
rich in historical associations. It was the home of 
men so far apart in temper and character as Calvin 
and Rousseau—men of almost incalculable influence in 
human affairs, but well-nigh antipodal in their aims 
and morality ; and yet it is very possible that when 
two or three more centuries set the events of the past 
in a new and larger perspective, it will be seen that 
the most potential influence that ever came out of 


Geneva came from the room in the Hotel de Ville in 
which the Alabama Commission held its sessions. It 
is asmall, entirely unpretentious room, furnished like 
a council chamber. At one extremity of the wall, at 
the back of the room, is a marble tablet commemorat- 
ing the fact that within those walls, by the method of 
peaceful arbitration, two great nations settled differ- 
ences that might easily have set the torch of war to 
their common prosperity, that in any earlier period of 
the world’s history would certainly have been adjusted 
by fire and sword. At the other extremity of the 
same wall is another tablet commemorating the fact 
that within the same walls met more recently the 
representatives of the Great Powers, and agreed upon 
vertain terms for the amelioration of the condition of 
the wounded on the field of battle. So much for the 
history written on the walls of this room—a history 
infinitely nobler and more significant than that written 
in the dismantled Schloss at Heidelberg, or in the 
ruins that crown the vine-clad hills of the Rhine. 
There is also a bit of prophecy in this room—a proph- 
ecy which springs like an inspiration out of its history. 
There is in another part of the room a large and finely 
constructed plow made of sabers and spears that 
have been borne on battlefields and flashed in the 
lurid light of that Inferno which men bring on earth 
when they settle their disputes by resorting to war. 
Amid the countless relics of combats in the past, 
and amid the endless tramp of increasing armies 
which one sees and hears all over Europe, the_sight 
of this little room and the hope it inspires are like 
visions of paradise. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Bie. annual meeting of the American Missionary 
Association at the New England Church was 
large, enthusiastic, inspiring, and seemed to the 
end afulfiilment of the opening prayer of the Presi- 
dent, the Rev. Dr. Taylor, that * all might realize 
that they were assembled on the Lord’s business.” 
Certainly the work on hand seemed to be the Lord’s 
business, and to be imperative, extensive, and 
progressive. No side issues nor theological ques- 
tions had any place, and the fact was emphasized 
both in the organization and in Dr. Strieby’s paper 
that ¢his missionary society was wholly a repre- 
sentative of the churches, and subject to the vote 
of their delegates. ‘The papers were strong and 
carefully prepared, the speeches vigorous and to 
the point, and the programme was closely followed. 
It would be difficult to tell which part of the work 
seemed most imperative, though that among the 
freedmen naturally became most prominent. 

The Association was cordially weleomed on 
Tuesday afternoon by the Rev. Dr. Seaver, acting 
pastor of the New England Church, and a happy 
response made by the President, after which it 
listened to the report of the Executive Committee, 
of which I inclose the following brief extract: 


“Tn nineteen Siates and Territories we are laboring 
—six in the West and thirteen in the South. In 
ninety-four schools and 142 churches we have been 
directly teaching and preaching the Gospel during the 
past year. In them have 456 missionaries wrought 
with holy purpose ; 12,132 pupils bave been taught in 
our schools ; more than seventeen thousand have re- 
ceived instruction in Bible truth in our Sunday-schools ; 
822 conversions have been reported ; $3,160.14 have 
been reported as given in our mission churches for 
benevolence, and $21,558.57 for their own expenses— 
a gain over last year of $660.03 in benevolence and 
$2,322.62 in church expenses.” 


The Treasurer’s report was also most encour- 
aging, showing that not only had the deficit of 
over $5,000, reported last year, been paid, but there 
were now $4471 on hand. and the increase in 
donations had amounted to $56,000. 

Dr. Meredith’s sermon Tuesday evening, on the 
subject of Church Methods, emphasized “ God’s in- 
exhaustible love,” as distinguished from his glory, 
majesty, and holiness. 

Wednesday morning Secretary Strieby presented 
a paper on “The American Missionary Association: 
Its Place and Work,” in which he made prominent 
(1) the fact of the close connection between the 
Association and the churches; (2) the Christian 
character of the schools and the educational char- 
acter of the churches, showing the advantages of 
both being under one supervision; (3) that the 
work extended to all races, in contrast with Home 
Missionary work; and (4) that the task of the 
American Missionary Association is not transient, 
but likely to be very permanent. It will not be done 
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within twenty-five years, nor before the work of the 
Home Missionary Society. It will take three or 
four generations to bring the colored race up to the 
level of the races among which the Home Mission- 
ary Society works. It has to put itself into the 
life, the character, and the education of a people. 
He closed with a description of the historic place 
of the Association, and its present splendid equip- 
ment for service. 

Secretary Beard followed with a strong paper on 
“The Missionary View of the Southern Situation.” 
The situation is owrs because this is our common 
country; ours religiously even more than politi- 
cally. One old problem has been settled by the 
war, but the present problem, a corollary of the old 
one, is, “ How can the two races, distinct and sep- 
arate, live side by side, under the same government, 
in Christian truth and peace.” Like the first, it is 
irrepressible. It is new in the sense that a new 
generation has come. The negroes have increased 
more than fourteen per cent. over the whites, and 
Dr. Beard computes that in one hundred years 
there would be ninety-five million white people in 
the South, but nearly double that number of col- 
ored people. Before fifty years the number of 
black people will be a sufficient guarantee for their 
political rights, but if we err in solving the prob- 
lem it will be a far greater problem for our chil- 
dren. Then he spoke of the marvelous progress of 
the negroes in education. in acquiring property, and 
in knowledge of their duties as citizens. ‘“ They 
have vindicated their right to be citizens, but that 
right is still discussed as if it were still an open 
question. That right is now more perilous than 
ever. There is greater danger from increase of 


blacks than any that is now threatening Europe.” - 


The different attitudes of two Southern papers was 
described—one of which, edited by a Southern 
man, urged the need of work among the negroes, 
and another, edited by a Northern man, favored 
letting them alone. He affirmed that the negroes 
were getting ready to retaliate, and that a race con- 
flict was imminent. Such a problem had been 
solved, according to historical precedents, either by 
the slavery, expulsion, or extermination of one 
race, or by amalgamation—neither of which could 
be considered. It must, therefore, be solved by 
religious education, and “the American Missionary 
Association holds the balance of power to settle the 
conflict.” | 

Dr. Stimson reported on the Chinese work, stating 
that it afforded the largest returns of any done by 
the Association. “God has sent the Chinaman here 
to prove our Christianity. Do we believe that 
Christianity will do anything for him? If not, 
then the religion which does not make us eager to 
save the Chinaman is not the religion which is able 
to save ourselves.” After describing then something 
of the greatness and power of China, and the influ- 
ence which Christian Chinamen are exercising on 
their return home, he said: “ Let us not be so busy 
in saving souls that we have no time or money to 
use in saving men and women.” 

Dr. Goodwin, whom the President greeted with 
an expression of profound thankfulness for the 
former’s restored health, followed with a forcible 
speech on the duty of preaching the Gospel to all 
classes without exception, and regardless of results. 
He also testified to the Christian character of the 
Chinese members of his church, who now maintain 
a weekly prayer-meeting of their own. 

Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, whose face, even, 
it was good to look upon, was then introduced by 
Dr. Strieby, his fellow-student at Oberlin. He 
began by saying: “If the hedges in the garden of 
our Lord are ever taken away, it will be because of 
hearty work for souls for which Christ died.” The 
past history of our treatment of the Indians “ from 
the time when the Pilgrim Fathers decided to sell 
the son of Philip as a slave to Bermuda, and he 
was sold, down to the time when a Christian minis- 
ter was imprisoned for teaching an Indian to read, 
is sad enough to bow every Christian’s head with 
shame.” The United States Government has ex- 
pended five hundred million dollars in fighting In- 
dians, and ten white men have been killed where 
one Indian has been. He described the spectacu- 
lar method by which an Indian chief illustrated to 
- an English visitor the change wrought in his peo- 
ple through meeting with the white man, by calling 
into his presence, first, a vigorous and well-kept 
Indian, dressed in the paint and feathers of a sav- 
age, and then calling in a half-starved Indian, 
clad in the rags of the dress of civilization, and 
drunk with the white man’s whisky. The In- 
dians’ needs are: First, personal rights in prop- 
erty, and the power to hold their lands in sev- 


eralty without there being any one to play the part 
of Ahab with Naboth on the balance of the reser- 
vation. Second, citizenship—but the Indian must 
first learn to use it, and have legal protection against 
his wild brother. Third, education—but in English, 
because of the literature in that language. “There 
are Indian settlements,” he said, “in which prop- 
erty is more sacred than anywhere else in Minne- 
sota. The Indian problem will be settled when men 
of that race are treated according to the ‘Golden 
Rule,’ and in no other way.” 

The paper of Dr. Richards read Wednesday 
afternoon on “ The Future of the Negro” was ex- 
ceedingly able and comprehensive. In seeking to 
get at God’s place for him he pointed out that— 
“ He is here, and hereto stay. He invited him in a 
most pressing manner, and would not take no for 
an answer. God has made this a polychromatic 
country, that we may give a Gospel illustration of 
the essential unity of all races, and show how these 
rainbow tints are to be blended in the white light 
of Christian brotherhood.” The negroes are a 
great element in the future prosperity of the coun- 
try, and of far more value to the South as freed- 
men than as chattels. They now own $10,000.000 
worth of taxable property in Georgia, and $20,- 
000,000 in the South, and about 5,000,000 acres 
of land. The variety of their occupations was 
recently shown at the New Orleans Exposition. 
They edit and govern one hundred newspapers. 
The illiteracy of the race diminished ten per cent. 
between 1870 and 1880. “ The time is not far dis- 
tant when we shall see some Mark Hopkins in 
ebony.” They are as well endowed by their Creator 
and as well fitted for National prosperity as any 
people. The negro needs (1) moral power. He 
must deserve what he wins. He now “revels in 
camp-meetings, and fairly wallows in revivals,” 
but he must have a clean manhood, and a religion 
which is morality. He needs (2) education, and 
(3) the security of his right and privileges in 
Church and State. 

Under the topic of Educational Work, the prob- 
lem at the South was further discussed by the 
Rev. Dr. W. B. Wright, who said that when the 
Hebrews were enslaved in Egypt, not they but the 
Egyptians were objects of pity, and so now he did 
not fear for the black race so much as for the white. 
The problem here was like the problem in Russia. 
There Count Tolstoi wassaying,’* Schools! schools!” 
and here the A. M. A.and Mr. Hand were saying 
the same. Our problem differs from Russia’s, 
however, in the fact that our emancipated slaves 
bear in their color the mark that distinguishes them 
as slaves, and so we still give them some of the 
contempt naturally bestowed on those who are in 
servitude. “So long as a black face instinctively 
suggests to us rags and ignorance and menial em- 
ployments, so long this prejudice of caste will 
endure.” The millions on whom the future of Africa 
depends are here for us to educate. “If I were 
younger,” said he, “I should not go to Africa, 
perhaps, but to Touguloo University, and there 
devote all my energies and powers to instructing 
black men in the meaning and scope and inspiration 
and promise of the Master's words, ‘Go ye.’ ” 

Thursday morning a noteworthy letter, written 
by Colonel Keating, editor of the “Memphis Ap- 
peal,” was read. Embodying nearly the same 
conclusions as those already arrived at by the 
secretaries and supporters of the A. M. A., it 
showed the change that has taken place in the 
minds of thoughtful Southerners. The writer dif- 
fered from Secretary Beard and others in regard 
to the relative increase of the races, saying that 
“ between 1860 and 1880 the increase of the negroes 
was only forty-one per cent., the increase of the 
whites for the same time being forty-nine per 
cent.” Disfranchisement, he said, is no longer to 
be considered. If it could be done, it would do no 
good. The negro must have time. The mass of 
the whites in the South are recognizing and trying 
to do their duty to him. Their increasing pros- 
perity requires them to. The wonder is that the 
two races have got on so well together as they 
have. 

The mountain work was presented in an admi- 
rable speech by the Rev. Dr. Fisk, showing the 
shiftlessness, poverty, superstition, bigotry, and im- 
morality of that region, as well as several signs 
that the apathy was disappearing and progress 
being made. Secretary Rider read a paper on 


“ The Debt of Our Country to the American High- 
landers,” in which he affirmed that their loyal 
votes kept Tennessee and Kentucky from seced- 
ing. He also described their sacrifices in order to 
remain with the North, the punishments inflicted 


on them for so doing, and the efficient aid rendered 
by them to our armies, stating that “ 30,000 out of 
the 31,000 loyal soldiers furnished by Tennessee 


came from the highlands ;” and that “the mountain | 


States of Kentucky, East Tennessee, and West 
Virginia furnished 140,000 troops to the Union 
army, whereas New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
Connecticut furnished only 116,000.” This debt 
was to be paid by planting schoolhouses among 
them. 
Speeches on church work were made by Secre- 


tary Hyatt, who described the kind of church 


which is needed, “with an aisle wide enough for 
four races to come to the communion table,” and on 
which were the letters A. M. A., “ All Mankind 
Acceptable,” and by Dr. Graham Taylor, who spoke 
of the special stamina and courage required for this 
kind of missionary work, and the union of educa- 
tional and religious agencies. ‘ We give the school 
because there is a home underneath it and a church 
above it.” 

At the closing session on Thursday evening there 
was a symposium of college presidents. It was 
opened by President Gates, who urged the necessity 
of broad and. just views regarding the South, and 
reviewed some of the hopeful signs brought out at 
this meeting, and it was continued by President 
Northrup and President Eaton. 

At the ladies’ meeting Thursday afternoon ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. Emerson, by Miss Hayes 
on mountain work, Mrs. Shaw on colored people, 
and Miss Barnaby (a native teacher) on Indians. 
The next meeting is to be with the Edwards Church, 
Northampton, Mass. 


INAUGURAL MEETINGS AT MANSFIELD 


COLLEGE, OXFORD. | 


[FROM AN OXFORD CORRESPONDENT. | 


COLLEGE is opened at last, 


and the desire of many hearts has been ac- 
complished. Before referring to the varied and 
interesting inaugural exercises, it may be as well to 
give a glance at the building itself. The site was 
purchased some three years ago from Merton Col- 
lege, and is either part of or next to the land 
originally given to that college by Walter de Merton 
in the thirteenth century. The Master of Balliol 
(Dr. Jowett), speaking of this site at the inaugural 
luncheon, said that it was “one of the pleasantest 
in Oxford—perhaps the best that remained to be 
chosen—quite as good as almost any college in the 
university, looking out toward the country, and 
within a stone’s-throw of the town.”’ 

The style of the buildings is English Gothic, of 
the stage known as Edwardian, and the designs 
are by Mr. Basil Champneys, of London, who has 
already done some much smaller buildings here. 
The Mansfield buildings are grouped to form three 
sides of a quadrangle. The Principal’s house and 
the library, with lecture-rooms below, form the 
west wing. The south side is formed by more 
lecture-rooms, the tower and the dining hall, Senior 
common room, and kitchens. The chapel fills up 
the east side. 

The whole exterior is ornamented with carved 
stone-work, a prominent place being given to the 
arms of the principal benefactors of the College 
and of many old Puritan families, including such 
notable names as Hampden, Pym, Sir Harry Vane, 
and Cromwell. Entering from the narrow foot- 
path which runs along the ancient garden wall of 
Wadham College, and which is known as “ Love 
Lane,” the Principal’s house is the first part of the 
building that meets the visitor. It is replete with 
modern conveniences, and contains much fine oak 
carving, while Dr. Fairbairn’s library, with its 
rich stores of books, is a sight for sore eyes. The 
house is connected by a small staircase with 
the College library, which is certainly one of 
the» finest rooms in Oxford, whether viewed 
from within or without. On the outside the 
ornamental lettering under the beautiful win- 
dows suggests the purpose and the work of the 
College—* Scientia” on the one side, “ Theologia ” 
on the other. The large lecture-room beneath, 
seating some two hundred persons, will be used for 
the various public meetings which are held in term 
time. The Junior common room is furnished in a 
most comfortable, not to say luxurious, manner, 
and will prove a fine social center for the students. 
In the tower are three sets of living-rooms for two 
tutors and the curator. Outside, in asomewhat incon- 
veniently lofty niche, is a statue of John Milton. 
Below him are the College arms, and above the 
front door of the tower is the motto, “‘ Deus locutus 
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est nobis in Filio.” The Senior common room and 
dining hall are very fine rooms, and the mottoes 
respectively carved over the fireplaces are exceed- 
ingly felicitous: ‘“ Nullius boni sine socio jucunda 
possessio est” (Seneca), and “ Beatus qui manduca- 
bit panem in regno Dei.” The chapel, which is 
very lofty, and large enough to seat four or five 
hundred people, has handsome stained-glass win- 
dows at the north end, while a striking series of 
twelve statues in finely canopied niches are ranged 
along the walls. These are Luther. Knox, Hooker, 
Owen, Watts, Wesley, Whitefield, Howe, Baxter, 
Cartwright, Calvin, and Wycliffe. 

Some five hundred visitors from a distance came 
for the opening, including delegates from New 
Zealand, Australia, Canada, and the United States, 
the last ably represented by Dr. Charles Ray 
Palmer, of Bridgeport, Conn. 

The first service was in the chapel on the 


Monday evening (October 14), when Dr. R. W. 


Dale, who has been from the first the prime 
mover in this new enterprise, preached the 
inaugural sermon. The congregation was most 
remarkable in its composition—famous professors 
and learned divines, statesmen and merchants, poor 


dissenting ministers and youthful undergrads. The 


gigantic Principal Cairns and the vivacious John 
Stuart Blackie, modest-looking Canon Cheyne and 
catholic-minded Canon Fremantle—these and many 
others known to fame were there. Dr. Dale 
took his text from Jude 3, “Contend earnestly 
for the faith which was once for all delivered unto 
the suints.”’” The sermon, which I hope may yet 
find place in these columns, was a noble vindication 
of the sphere and office of Theology and of the 
work which lay immediately before Mansfield Col- 
lege. It asserted the duties and the rights of the 
intellect in religion, and claimed that the church 
should have an open mind, while still defending the 
faith. ‘‘We have learned much,” said Dr. Dale, 
“from the saintly theologians of past generations ; 
we may learn more from the saintly theologians of 
our own time; and we must be willing, or God will 
give us no new teachers.’ Intellectual freedom and 
loyalty to Christ were quite reconcilable. But I 
fear to quote more largely now. 

On Tuesday the programme was very full. A 
communion service was held at 10 Am. in the 
chapel, which was very largely attended, and at 
which Principal Reynolds gave an address which 
has been described as “a perfect gem.” Then came 


the great inaugural lecture by Dr. Fairbairn, in 


which the position and place of Mansfield in Ox- 
ford was clearly defined. It was shown how Mans- 


field was in thorough keeping with the true univer- 


sity ideal, and also with the genius of Puritanism. 
The references to America were very striking. 


* Puritan Cambridge was the mother of New Eng- 


land, and through her of the educational forces that 
have done most to shape the liberties and institu- 
tions of America. The men who went out into the 


_ wilderness to lay the foundations of a greater future 


than any man could then have conceived—the Cot- 
tons, the Chaunceys, the Hookers, the Harvards— 
were of Cambridge nurture. They loved their 
mother, carried with them memories that became 
ideals, and enabled them to build up a State which, 
in its hardest struggle with a stern and parsimoni- 
ous nature, never ceased to believe in the culture of 
the intellect and the authority of conscience. It is 
given to few academic movements to articulate itself 
in a State and determine the institutions of a conti- 
nent. This was granted to the Puritans of Cambridge, 
and who will say that the result is unworthy of the 
men, or that the men were unworthy of the result ?” 
The address, which is to be republished in the 
“Contemporary Review,” is well worth reading, 
and full of fine passages. Later came a luncheon, 
at which six hundred sat down, served in a large 
marquee. Mr. Albert Spicer, the Treasurer, occu- 
pied the chair, and the speeches afterward were of 
unusual interest. The Master of Balliol proposed 
“ Success to Mansfield College,” and made a very 
characteristic speech. alluding to the occasion as a 
“festival of reconciliation and union.’ D¢. Fair- 
bairn replied in a brief but brilliant speech which 
won all hearts. After speaking of the hopes that 
centered in Mansfield, he said: *‘There is a 
greater Church of England—comprehending the 
pious of all the English people in this and every 
other land where our tongue is spoken. We are 
all members of that greater Church of England 
which is a branch of the still greater Church of 
God.” Then came Dr. Dale to tell of some of the 
difficulties and disabilities of the past, although the 
past was not all darkness and ignorance. * We 
could not find our way into the orchard, but the 


branches of the trees hung over the wall,” he re- 
marked, amid much laughter. The genial Presi- 
dent of Corpus Christi College then replied on 
behalf of the University, which Dr. Dale had pro- 
posed, and Dr. Ray Palmer spoke delightfully as 
delegate from Yale. Some of his allusions were 
most happily conceived, and his references to the 
great interest in Mansfield felt throughout the col- 
leges and churches of America made a marked 
impression. At night a brilliant reception took 
place, when some 1,000 guests were present, includ- 
ing a large number of University “‘ dons”’ and their 
families. Next morning seventy-five representa- 
tive guests took breakfast in the College hall, and 
some more interesting speeches were made, both by 
visitors from a distance and University authorities, 
especially the Rector of Exeter College and Dr. 
Hitch, who spoke of “the chimera of corporate 
union ’’—rather a remarkable expression from the 
lips of an English Broad Churchman. Dr. Palmer 
again spoke, presenting Dr. Fairbairn with the 
diploma of D.D. from Yale, and with various con- 
gratulatory letters from America, including one 
from the National Council of Congregational 
Churches which had just been cabled. Such, very 
briefly, were our inaugural meetings, and I can only 
now add that the whole cost of the College was 
defrayed by voluntary contribution before the open- 
ing day. Mansfield is now to some extent in work- 
ing order, and deserves the sympathy and prayers 
of all who may read these lines. 
NorMAN H. Situ. 
MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD, Eng. 


THE FARNSWORTH ART SCHOOL OF 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


A SOFT, hesitant atmosphere had yielded cor- 
dial consent to a cheerful October day when 
the guests invited to participate in the dedication of 
the Farnsworth School of Art were received in the 
Stetson Gallery by President Shafer, assisted by 
Mrs. Durant and other members of the Board of 
Trustees of Wellesley College. About four hun- 
dred guests were present, and among them many 
representatives from neighboring art schools, col- 
leges, private clubs, and studios. The hour that 
preceded the collation was almost too industriously 
spent for a holiday in the inspection of the various 
galleries, lecture hall, library, studios, and labora- 


tories of the new college, now open for the first 


time to visitors. 

The Stetson Gallery of sixty-five paintings divided 
interest with the wonderful James Jackson Jarves 
collection of laces, embroideries, and old garden 
stuffs, more than four hundred in number, and illus- 
trating the most artistic work in the Spanish, 
French, Flemish, and Venetian schools from the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries. Laces that 
had once graced royal shoulders ; chasubles, stoles, 
and capes that had lent glory to church feasts ; 
embroidered velvets and silks whose fading splen- 
dors dimly shadowed forth the frayed magnificence 
of long-deserted banqueting halls, would of them- 
selves furnish ample material for an interesting 
paper. 

The library presented no less attraction, with its 
display of rich and rare art books. Among these 
were the Botticelli designs of Dante as recently 
produced in Berlin, De Rossi’s mosaic and pave- 
ment designs from the churches in Rome before the 
fifteenth century, the elegant vellum-bound folio 
volumes of ‘“ Early Christian Art” by Garrucci, 
and countless reproductions of Holbein, Peter 
Vischer, Thorwaldsen, Turner, and others. The 
use of the valuable library can scarcely be calcu- 
lated unassisted by a more complete knowledge of 
the laboratory method pursued by Professor Denio, 
whose training under Professor Springer, of Leip- 


zig University, has well prepared her to reproduce | 


the scientific method of art study with her classes at 
Wellesley. 

At three o'clock the invited guests, with the 
Trustees, Board of Visitors, and Faculty, assembled 
in the lecture-room to engage in the more formal 
exercises of the day. After the opening prayer by 
President Gates, of Iowa College, Dr. McKenzie, on 
the part of the Trustees, in an address as brief as 
happy, reviewed the progress of the College as it 
recorded this last step made possible by the gener- 
ous bequest of Isaac D. Farnsworth. The reading 
of the deed of gift was supplemented by a graphic 
pen-portrait of the modest merchant who, in de- 
spite of his vain effort at self-effacement, has written 
his benevolent name on many of the philanthropic 


and educational institutions of New England. The 
welcome presence of Mr. Stetson compelled more 
reserved allusion to his distinguished share in the 
furnishing of the principal gallery. 

Dr. McKenzie then introduced Mr. Rotch, who, 
with Mr. Tilden, was the designer of the college. 
The architect, illustrating his own main thought 
that the sense of the fitness of things is the true 
zesthetic conscience, removed his audience in im- 
agination from the interior to the exterior of the 
building, which he affirmed was to the eye an ex- 
ponent of its inner character—tirst, in its Grecian 
form; second, in the serenity and simplicity of its 
unbroken surfaces; third, in its air of permanence. 
But Mr. Rotch offered us nothing better than the 


suggestion that acollege with so liberal a curriculum | 


should now hasten to offer woman such instruction 
as should enable her to become a practical architect, 
inviting her to a profession in which neither its 
demands nor her sex could place her at a disadvan- 
tage. He naively confessed that, without orders, 
he had already arranged a room suitable for the 
pursuit of the study of architecture. 

The Hon. Martin Brimmer’s lecture, which 
formed the address for the day, would elude every 
attempt at justice in other than a complete steno- 
graphic report. His theme was The Condition of 
the Development of Art. | 

The training of the eye to observe nature and the 
hand to imitate her was set aside as Mr. Brimmer 


| illustrated that the highest human expressions of 


hope, faith, and love were to be found in her 
masterpieces of art. He deplored the fact that the 
man who would spend hours in interpreting a poem 
would often give but a careless glance to the read- 
ing of a picture which as certainly represented a 
profound and far-reaching thought. While creative 
power was undoubtedly the great gift of God, its 
highest achievement belonged to no race, as is 
illustrated by the work of the Greek sculptor or the 


Italian painter; it is not dependent on form of 


government or religion, as is illustrated by Rem- 
brandt, the citizen of a republican government, and 
Velasquez, the servant of a despotic king; it is 
subtle as a flame and intangible as a rainbow ; though 
an evader of rules and laws, it is subject to certain 
unyielding conditions. It will never show itself in 
a people oppressed, discouraged, or conscious of 
decay. Mr. Brimmer ably illustrated this thought 
by pointing to the Temple of Karnac, founded after 
a war of liberation ; to the frieze of the Parthenon, 
carved when Athens, flushed with conquest, became 
the foremost State of Greece; to the Tintoretto 


frescoes of the Ducal Palace when Venice was _ 


mistress of the Midland Sea; to the consummate 
mastership of chiar-oscuro of Rembrandt when 
Holland was momentarily independent ; to the por- 
traits of Velasquez when Spain was yet in the pride 
of her power ; tothe work of Hogarth and Reynolds 
and Gainsborough when Chatham had roused the 
patriotism of England from her inglorious repose ; 
and to the masterpieces of Delacroix, Rousseau, and 
Millet before the establishment of the Second 
Empire. 

It is also a suggestive fact that time, which 
knows no accident, gives birth at these periods to 
her best poets and her finest thinkers, as well as 
her greatest painters and sculptors. 

In view of these great historical truths, the 
speaker dwelt on the responsibility of the people 
for the art of the age in which they lived, since its 
best expression must have its origin in the united 
desire of the nation to see its thought embodied in 
the Beautiful. But, if it is the danger of the 
people to fail in loving sympathy with the artist, 
the artist is no less imperiled by his temptation 
to a disbelief of the truth he would reveal, to 
forget that hard work and scant bread are the 
whip and spur of glory and honor, and that only 
a hopeful spirit and single purpose can achieve the 
great. 

While mechanical production has released us 
from over-toil, and is bringing us into the period 
of tranquillity necessary to the production of the 
highest art, it must not be forgotten thit to the 
active and not to the altogether meditative mind 
the revelation of the Good, the True, and the Beauti- 
ful will be given. Dreams have saved the world, 
but they must be realized dreams. 

In the hush that followed these closing sentences, 
Dr. McKenzie spoke as a benediction, and with 
much iwpressiveness, these words of dedicatory 
significance : 

** Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within 
thy palaces. For my brethren and companions’ 
sakes, I will now say, Peace be within thee!’ 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE. L. M. H. 
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PROFIT-SHARING IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


By Epwarp W. Bemts. 


“ E who engages in profit-sharing with his em- 

ployees must be either a fool or a philan- 
thropist,” said a wealthy lumber merchant to me 
recently. This statement is probably believed by 
the majority of our business men. To determine 
its truth or falsity, I wrote some time ago to all 
the large profit-sharing enterprises known to me 
in this country. Let us glance at some of their 
replies : 

The N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Company, of St. 
Louis, makers of plumbers’ and gas-fitters’ supplies, 
had just, paid its third annual dividend, raising 
wages to most of the men eight percent. The 

‘head of the company tells me that he has reason to 

believe that the better feeling between employer 
and employees, and the increased product, com- 
pensated for the share of profits allotted the 
men. Hours of labor have meantime been per- 
manently reduced to nine and one-half a day, and 
Mr. Nelson remarks to the editor of the “Age of 
Steel :” “Our observation is that this length of 
time, properly applied, will do as much work as 
ten hours.”’ 

The large firm of Procter & Gamble, of Ivory- 
dale, near Cincinnati, O., manufacturers of soap 
and candles, gave in April, 1889, their fourth semi- 
annual dividend to about three hundred of their 
four hundred employees; traveling salesmen, chil- 
dren, and those discharged or quitting during the 
previous six months’ term being excluded from 
its benefits. This dividend was $10.583.50, and 
was equal to 12.15 per cent. of the wages of 
those receiving. The average rise of wages for 
the entire four semi-annual dividends has been 
11.64 per cent. After deducting reasonable sala- 
ries and interest at six per cent. on the capital, the 
net profit is divided between capital and labor 
according to the ratio of total expense to total 
wages. 

Mr. Gamble recently remarked to a correspond- 
ent of the Chicago * News:” ‘The men understand 
that every piece of soap trodden under foot, every 
pound of tallow spilled, every piece of pipe or fit- 
ting broken, every bushel of coal wasted, costs each 
individual something ; therefore the sentiment pre- 
vails, ‘ The larger the profit, the larger my share 
will be: how can I help increase it?’ This is a 
question that each individual endeavors to solve, 
not only for his own benefit, but for the general 
good. I believe that the adoption of this system 
by large manufacturing establishments would go 
far toward allaying much of the discontent that now 
prevails among working people. And it creates a 
certain feeling of equality between bosses and men, 
which need not become obtrusive on either side, and 
which will have its effect even when there are no 
profits to share. Honest dealing begets contidence, 
and inspires the men the more readily to sympathize 
with the losses of the firm, instead of further em- 
barrassing it with strikes and a thousand petty 
annoyances.” Membership in labor organizations 
is denied no one. The correspondent then inter- 
viewed several employees, and found every one a 
believer in the system. One German declared that 
he had always taken an interest in the business, 
“ But of course I am still more interested now 
when I know that every little saving in time and 
material is just so much benefit to me in the end.” 
Another man who had been with the firm for 
twenty-five years said that he had observed an 
inerease of thrift and habits of saving among the 
men who were profit-sharers. ‘ Besides,” he told 
the representative of the “‘ News,” “though it may 
sound insignificant to some people, there is a certain 
dignity attached to the condition of a workman in 
a large establishment like this to be able to solicit 
patronage or recommend gocds on personal grounds. 
‘Come and buy from ws’ means a great deal to 
many a man who would otherwise not care a conti- 
nental where his acquaintances bought their soap 
and candles.”’ 

For a full account, prior to 1888, of the method 
and history of profit-sharing of the Pillsbury, the 
largest flour-company in the world, as of the other 
experiments, reference must be had to the compre- 
hensive “ History of Co-operation in the United 
States,” edited by Professor R. T. Ely, and to the 
recent work of Mr. Gilman. In connection with 
this important experiment an answer is found to 
those who claim that if employees share in the 
protits they must also share in the losses. One of 
this firm, referring to 1886 and 1887, when no 


profits were earned, remarked to a friend of mine: 
‘‘We lost money, but we lost less than any other 
large miller in Minnesota, which we attribute in 
considerable measure to our profit-sharing, which 
aroused the men to extra zeal and efficiency. For 
this increased efficiency they received no profits, 
since there were none for anybody, and so they 


bore their share of the loss the same as ourselves of | 


the firm.“ Writing to me in November, 1888, one 
of the firm said: “ We are very well satisfied with 
the results. We think we have the most intelli- 
gent, skillful, and faithful set of operators in the 
world.” | 

Rogers, Peet & Co., clothiers, New York City, 
very large manufacturers of and dealers in cloth- 
ing, give a certain percentage of net profits to all 
employees. The men—as with the Pillsburys—are 
not informed as to what percentage they are re- 
ceiving. The total profits are thus kept secret. 
Mr. Frank R. Chambers, of the firm, thus wrote 
me: “Qur profit-sharing plan has had two full 
years of trial, and at the end of each we declared a 
dividend of about three and one-half per cent. on the 
yearly wages of our employees, of whom there were 
over three hundred participants. The plan works 
well, and we expect to continue it.” In conversa- 
tion, a little while before, he remarked: “ Not only 
do I consider it a matter of justice, but a practical 
business measure. I do not see why the men 
should not share in the profits. We believe that 
all our men in all the departments of the business 
are working with more zeal and intelligence than 
they have ever shown before, and we try to impress 
them with the fact of their direct personal interest 
in the results of the business. Does it pay 
financially? I hold that it does pay. In the purely 
mercantile department we have no exact record of 
the results, but in the manufacturing department 
we have a record which shows what every man 
does, and we judge from that.” 

Favorable replies have been received from all but 
two of the eighteen large profit-sharing companies 
that were addressed by the writer, and those two 
simply said that the results thus far, while moderate- 
ly satisfactory, were not equal to their anticipations. 
In view of this great percentage of success to-day, 
which is fully matched in Europe, why has profit- 
sharing not made still faster advance? Natural 
conservatism, a few failures at the start, due chiefly 
to mistaken methods in applying a new system, and 
above all ignorance of its nature and history, which 
now happily are fast being removed, account for it. 
No one, for example, can read even cursorily the 
literature of profit-sharing and ask, as does Mr. 
Atkinson, “ Has it been found, as a rule, to promote 
an increase of product or a diminution of work?” 
The former is precisely what nearly every one of 
the more than one hundred large profit-sharing com- 
panies claims and believes. Unless all these men 
of brains and wealth are mistaken—and evidently 
the word of one who has tried the plan is worth that 
of a hundred ignorant critics—the product is in- 
creased, valuable savings in materials and tools are 
effected, and less oversight is demanded. Let no 
employer think to long deceive his workmen by pay- 
ing too low a percentage. But by giving such per- 
centage as the increased efficiency of the men pro- 
duces, he will secure far greater industrial peace 
than now, and have the great satisfaction of know- 
ing that the gain to his men is considerable and 
with accompanying advantages in many ways to 
himself. 

To the fear sometimes expressed by members of 
trades-unions that profit-sharing, by calling forth 
more energy and work from employees, will unduly 
tax their strength, the sufficient reply is that no such 
results have been experienced. Nor should we 
expect any, since it is not so much extra labor as 
greater fidelity, and saving of tools and raw 
materials, which are drawn out by profit-sharing. 
Thousands of workmen could be vastly more useful 
to their employers without any noticeable increase 
in the expenditure of vital energy. Of those who 
have honestly tried profit-sharing, whether in this 
country since 1879, when the oldest of existing ex- 
periments, that at Peace Dale, R. I., began, or in 
Europe, where twenty-six can count twenty years of 
history, fully four-fifths have pronounced it a success. 
Most important of all, as regards prospects of 
growth, the heads of these great business enter- 
prises, many of them the largest of their kind in the 
world, believe that profit-sharing is not simply the 
application of philanthropy and Christianity in 
business methods, but is based on sound business 
principles, and returns a full equivalent to employers 
in the increased efficiency and hearty co-operation 
of the workmen. 


- were not made in their interest. 


THE WESTMINSTER CREED. 
THE DIFFICULTY WITH THE THIRD CHAPTER. 
By Proressor A. Briees, D.D. 


P Bes third chapter of the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, entitled ‘The Divine Decree,”’ 
has always occasioned difficulty to many godly men 
in the Presbyterian and Congregational churches. 
Here the earnest evangelists who founded. the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church found difficulty, at 
the beginning of the century, and could not sub- 
scribe to certain clauses that seemed to them to 
teach fatalism. Here the Presbytery of Nassau 
find their principal difficulty, and at this point there 
are many presbyteries and leaders in the Presby- 
terian Church who sympathize with them in their 
plea for revision. 

This third chapter is, in some respects, the finest 
chapter in the Confession. It was framed with the 
utmost care, after a long debate in the Westminster 
Assembly itself, and in a century in which the Re- 
formed Churches had been agitated from center to 
circumference by the Arminian controversy. Any 
one who will take the trouble to study that contro- 
versy in its origin and early development will con- 
fess that the questions in dispute were well-nigh 
exhausted by the disputants prior to the construc- 
tion of the Westminster definitions. 

In the Westminster Assembly there were few su- 
pralapsarians, and these had little influence. They 
prevented the construction of definitions that would 
exclude them from orthodoxy, but the definitions 
The conflict was 
between the rigid scholastic Calvinism, represented 
by a strong party in the Assembly, led by the 
Scottish Commissioners, and the milder Calvinism 
of Davenant, the French school of Amyraut, the 
German school of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, repre- | 
sented in the Assembly by Calamy, the most influ- 
ential of the London ministers; Marshall, the great 
preacher; Arrowsmith, Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge ; Vines, and many others. The defini- 
tions were constructed so that the milder and the more 
rigid Calvinists could subscribe to the Confession. 
Reynolds said in the debate, “Let us not put 
disputes and scholastic things into a Confession 
of Faith.” The Confession passed through his 
hands as Chairman of the Committee on Word- 
ing, and there is every reason to conclude that his 
views on this subject prevailed. The views of 
Calamy, Marshall, and Vines certainly held sway 
among English Presbyterians from that date on- 
ward, while the sterner Calvinism for a while held 
the ground in Scotland. 

These disputes which were in the Westminster 
Assembly, and which extended throughout the Re- 
formed Churches in the seventeenth century, have 
continued until the present time. The wording of | 
the third chapter certainly excludes Arminians from 
orthodoxy, and does not tolerate those who hold 
intermediate views between the so-called new the- 
ology of the English and French schools and Ar- 
minianism proper. The Confession is troublesome 
to all semi-Arminians. But the chief difficulties — 
have arisen from the circumstances that the leading 
dogmatic divines in America have followed the 
Swiss and Dutch scholastics, have ignored the 
Westminster divines, and have, in their interpreta- 
tion of the Westminster Confession, put in those 
‘“‘disputes and scholastic things” that Reynolds 
and the Westminster divines supposed that they 
had carefully excluded. I shall not deny that 
there is grave difficulty with the third chapter in 
its historical interpretation, but there is tenfold dif- 
ficulty in the scholastic misinterpretation that is 
usually put upon it. | 

1. The Westminster Confession teaches that 
there is ‘“ but one only living and true God,” and 
he is a God who may be addressed as Father. The 
dogmatic divines have lost sight of the Father- 
hood of God, and overemphasized God as the Judge. 
They have crowded the deity of God behind his 
sovereignty. It makes a vast difference whether 
the decree is conceived as the decree of the living 
God and Father or the decree of an absolute Sov- 
ereign and unrelenting Judge. 

2. The Westminster Confession teaches that God 
is “‘ most loving, gracious, merciful, long-suffering, 
abundant in goodness and truth, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression, and sin,” and that predestination 
unto life is “out of his mere free grace and love,” | 
and ‘‘all to the praise of his glorious grace.” But 
the dogmatic divines have pushed the grace of God 
behind the sovereignty of God, and have buried the 
love of God in the “good pleasure of his will.” 
The fundamental principle of the Calvinistic Ref- 
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ormation was salvation by divine grace alone. The 
scholastic divines have abandoned this Scriptural 
and Confessional position, and established them- 
selves on the ground that salvation is by the divine 
sovereign will of God. It makes a vast difference 
whether election is an election of love or an election 
of sovereignty, whether we are predestinated unto 
life out of the free grace of God or out of the good 
pleasure of God. 

3. I grant that the Confession does not rise to the 
sublime height of the love of God and the match- 
less treasures of his grace. Modern theology has 

ained ground in the doctrine of the universal 
Fatherhood of God and the universality of his love 
and grace. The Westminster Standards are weak 
in their neglect of the love of God to the world, and 
of the mercy of God that strives for the redemp- 
tion of all men. They laid so much stress upon 
special grace that they neglected to define the com- 
mon grace. They were so anxious to exclude the 
errors of Arminianism and semi-Arminianism that 
they did not unfold the wealth of Calvinistic doc- 
trine that lies in the principle of salvation by grace 
alone. But Calamy, Marshall, Vines, and their 
co-workers on the right wing of Calvinism took 
pains that their views should havea mild represen- 
tation in the Westminster Standards. They agree 
that none bat the elect have effectual calling, which 
includes the more modern doctrine of regeneration ; 
but they did not exclude the non-elect from those 
workings of the divine grace that lead up to effect- 
ual calling or regeneration. They recognize that 
the redemption offered by Christ is sufficient for 
all, and that it is sincerely offered to all, and that 
there is sin in rejecting this redemption. But these 
phases of the doctrine are in the shadow, and are 
not stated in the Confession in such bold relief as 
modern theology demands. Even the most advanced 
Presbyterians and the broadest-minded members 
of the Westminster Assembly had not attained the 
higher theological knowledge in this respect of the 
church of our day. The Confession of Faith is 
defective in the third chapter, not only because it 
omits this mercy and grace of God to the non-elect, 
but because it seems to exclude it. The Larger 
Catechism, which is the maturest expression of the 
doctrines of the Westminster divines, overcomes 
this defect in part in question 68, where it says: 
‘“‘ All the elect, and they only, are effectually called ; 
although others may be, and often are, outwardly 
called by the ministry of the Word, and have some 
common operations of the Spirit, who, for their 
willful neglect and contempt of the grace offered to 
them, being justly left in their unbelief, do never 
truly come to Jesus Christ.” I must say that I 
wish that even this passage was clearer and stronger. 
But if it had been in the third chapter, or anywhere 
in the Confession of Faith, it would have removed 
difficulties from many minds. 

The Confession, moreover, seems to exclude the 
non-elect altogether from the grace of God in the 
clause, ‘“‘ Neither are any other redeemed by Christ, 
effectually called, justified, adopted, sanctified, and 
saved, but the elect only” (iii., 6). This has been 
interpreted by dogmatic divines as if it read (to 
use the words of Dr. A. F. Mitchell), “ Neither are 


any other redeemed by Christ or effectually called, 


or justified, adopted, sanctified, and saved, but the 
elect only.” In view of the long-continued abuse 
of this passage and its lack of clearness, I would 
not object to striking it out of the Confession. 
Many have overlooked the fact that salvation 
meant to the Westminster divines, not simply justi- 
fication or regeneration, but the whole process of 
redemption, and that ‘“‘ God hath appointed the elect 
unto glory,” and there can be no salvation in the 
strict sense that does not end in glory. 

4. The decree of God in the third chapter is 
not an arbitrary decree. It is “most wise and 
holy.” The dogmatic divines have taken the sec- 
ond section, which excludes the Arminian doctrine 
that the decree is based on foreknowledge, and gone 
over to the other extreme, that God’s foreknowledge 
is based on his decree. They thus, without warrant 


in the Confession, reverse the Arminian order, and 


also strip the decree itself of that knowledge that 
is wrapped up in it in that it is “ most wise.” How 
can it be most wise if God knows not what is to 
come to pass until after the decree itself has been 
made? As Whitaker said during the debate in the 
Westminster Assembly, “If you take the same 
decree in reference to time, they are all simul and 
semel ; in eterno there is no prius and posterius.” 
Because of this common abuse of section second I 
would not object to striking it out of the Confession. 

5. The decree of God does no violence to man, 
and is not responsible in any way for human sin. 


bound by its terms of subscription. 


This the Confession distinctly states: “Yet so as 
thereby neither is God the author of sin, nor is 
violence-offered to the will of the creatures, nor is 
the liberty or contingency of second causes taken 
away, but rather established.” Some dogmaticians 
have so stated the decree as to make it fatalistic, 
but the Confession is not responsible for their error. 
I confess that the Presbyterian churches have in 
their history allowed fatalists liberty in the church 


when they have with singular inconsistency excluded . 


from the church men like the Cumberland Presby- 
terians, who were misled by fatalistic interpreta- 
tions to think that the Confession itself was fatal- 
istic. 

6. The Confession takes the hard and unqualified 
position: “ By the decree of God, for the manifes- 
tation of his glory, some men and angels are pre- 
destinated into everlasting life, and others fore- 
ordained to everlasting death. These angels and 
men, thus predestinated and foreordained, are par- 
ticularly and unchangeably designed, and their 
number is so certain and definite that it cannot be 
either increased or diminished ” (iii., 4, 5). These 
two sections are true in their context. I do not see 
how any Calvinist can reasonably deny that they are 
true; but it would be impossible to put such bald 
and hard sentences in a Confession of Faith in 
our day. They need qualification, seasoning, and 
setting. They lack the spirit of Jesus Christ. They 
have not the breadth of the Gospel. The term 
“glory” is ordinarily misunderstood, because it 
has changed its meaning to the popular mind. 
The people understand that the glory of God 
implies self-seeking and self-glorification on the part 
of God, and that it has in it the elements of caprice 
and arbitrariness. They need to be taught that 
God’s glory combines his grace with his justice, 
his love and mercy with his holiness and faithfulness 
to truth and right. Certainly, if there is such a thing 
as a wise and holy decree respecting men and 
angels, their number is not uncertain but definite in 
the decree from the point of view of God, and from 
this point of view the numbers cannot be increased 
or diminished ; but from the point of view of man 
and the execution of the decree in the works of 
providence and redemption, the number of the 
redeemed is increased by the work of the divine 
grace from hour to hour. These clauses need so 
much qualification and explanation that they are 
hurtful to the consciences of ministers and people. 
I admit that the Westminster divines made a mis- 
take when they composed these sections. Section 
7 is open to similar objections. I would not object 
to striking Sections 3, 4, and 7 out from the Confes- 
sion. 

It is worthy of note that the Larger Catechism, 
which is more elaborate than the Confession in most 
of the doctrines, is less elaborate and more cautious 
under the head of the Decree. It omits all of those 
statements of the Confession to which so much 
exception is justly taken. If the statements of the 
Larger Catechism were used instead of those of the 
Confession, a considerable amount of difficulty would 
beremoved. But here again it is the elaboration of 
those sections of the Confession in the hair-splitting 
and casuistical distinctions of the dogmatic divines 
that has really made the largest amount of difficulty. 
If these sections had been studied more in their 
place in the Westminster system and less in their 
place in the dogmatic systems, they would have 
given much less trouble. We have endeavored to 
show where the difficulty really is with the third 
chapter. We have found difficulties in the Con- 
fession itself, but we have found greater difficulties 
in the ‘‘ disputes and scholastic things” with which 
the dogmaticians have overlaid the Confession. To 
none of these difficulties is the Presbyterian Church 
None of these 
sections belong to the “essential and necessary 
articles”? to which alone Presbyterians subscribe. 
All of these might be removed without the slightest 
injury to the system. That which is no¢ in the 
Larger Catechism cannot be regarded as necessary 
to the system. If there could be any relief to 
tender consciences, any help to young brethren, by 
blotting these sections out of the Confession, I would 
vote in favor of such action. But, after this has been 
done, what are we to do with those dogmaticians 
who commit the more serious errors of which we 
have spoken? They have undermined the base of 
the divine election, they have unsettled the funda- 
mental principle of the Calvinistic Reformation, 
they have undertaken to dethrone the grace of God, 
to banish the love of the heavenly Father, and to 
rob the living God of his prerogative of forgiveness 
of sins. Such radical errors cannot be overcome 
by revision of the Confession. They stretch and 


strain the terms of subscription so that they ought 
to snap and break. They can only be tolerated by 
a broad, generous, and catholic Christianity in which 
the Westminster symbols with their terms of sub- 
scription are but as floats upon the tide of an 
advancing Christian faith and life. 


THE MUNICIPAL LIBRARIES OF PARIS. 


By Proressor Nicnotas Murray Butter. 


Bi municipal government of Paris spared 
neither pains nor expense to show at the great 
Exposition which is soon to close what great care 
it takes to render its citizens safe, comfortable, and 
intelligent. Of all the suggestions there offered to 
us by. the gay capital of our sister Republic, few 
could be more valuable or intrinsically more inter- 
esting than the system of popular libraries which 
has been called into existence to extend and em- 
phasize the work of the public schools. _ 

The learned libraries of Paris have long been 
famous among men of science and letters. But the 
great Bibliothéque Nationale, with its priceless col- 
lection of prints and manuscripts, the Bibliothéque 
Marine, the Bibliotheque de l’Arsenal, the Biblio- 
théque de Sainte Genevieve, and the Bibliothéque 
de la Ville, are not attractive to the ordinary citizen. 
By themselves they could not offer the schoolboy 
or the workman the literature which might employ 
his hours of leisure or satisfy his curiosity for. in- 
formation on some topic of the time. They are 
essentially libraries for consultation and research. 
In establishing the municipal libraries the city of 
Paris had an entirely different purpose in view. 
This was to popularize and render possible the 
reading of valuable and instructive books by the 
working classes. How great the success of the 
scheme has been can hardly be appreciated even 
by following details and statistics of these libra- 
ries which the Municipal Council made public on 
the occasion of the Exposition. Each of the 
eighty quarters of Paris is eventually to have its 
own municipal library, and of these eighty there 
are already in operation fifty-seven. There is one 
at each of the twenty mazries in the city, and the 
remaining thirty-seven are placed in the public 
schools. ‘Their general oversight is confided to 
one of the bureaus of the Prefect of the Seine, but 
they are in each arrondissement more particularly 
in charge of a local commission, which also selects 


‘the books to be purchased for the libraries within 


its jurisdiction. As these libraries are absolutely 
free, the expense of their maintenance falls entirely 
upon the city, and is to be found in the budget or 
tax levy each year. For each of the fifty-seven 
libraries there is provided a staff of three officials 
—a librarian, an assistant, and a janitor. Thirty- 
four of them have a reading-room attached, and 
this feature is only lacking in the other twenty- 
three because of want of space. All, without ex- 
ception, are lending libraries—a feature which is 
greatly appreciated by their thousands of patrons. 
Books which are expensive or rare, or such as are 
continually needed for reference, as encyclopedias 
and dictionaries, are retained in the reading-rooms, 
but all others are loaned freely. The volumes for 
lending are strongly bound, and bear a metal plate 
with the name of the library engraved upon it. In 
addition, several pages in each book, as well as all 
illustrations, vignettes,and plans, are stamped with 
the official stamp. These precautions, however, are 
made almost unnecessary by the great care which 
the readers take of the books. It is certainly re- 
markable that, with an annual circulation of over a 
million volumes, the number lost or badly damaged 
should average only 4.5 per thousand, and most of 
these cases are attributable to carelessness rather 
than to maliciousness or theft. 

The municipal libraries are open on week days 
for about two hours in the evening, and in some 
cases for an additional hour in the afternoon. On 
Sundays they are open usually from ten o’clock in 
the morning until noon. Admission is perfectly 
free to all, and unattended by any formality ; iu: 
in order to take books away from the reading-room 
the applicant must be at least sixteen yeirs of age 
and a resident of the arrondissement in which the 
library is situated. Each borrower is furnished 
with a card similar to those in use at our own pub- 
lic libraries, on which is written his name, residence, 
and occupation, as well as the number of each vol- 
ume taken and the date. But one volume may be 
drawn at atime, and it must be returned or re- 
newed within two weeks. No elaborate systems of 
classification or accounts are found to be necessary 
to insure the proper working of these libraries. In 
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‘fact, the books are not classified at all, but simply 
numbered as received, and then placed on the 
shelves in their numerical order. A written list of 
the books in the library is then posted in a con- 
spicuous place, to be consulted by the borrowers, 
who call for any particular volume by its number. 
Three registers make up the librarian’s records. 
The first is a list of the books belonging to the 
library, entered as acquired, together with the price 
of each and the date of its purchase ; this register also 
records books lost, withdrawn from circulation, or 
replaced. The second register is simply a list of 
those persons who use the library; while the third 
records the books drawn out, and other informa- 
tion incidental thereto. 

This system of popular libraries, at once so well 
distributed and so untrammeled, has had a wonder- 
ful success, and its influence for good can by no 
means be adequately shown by the official tables of 
statistics. In 1878 only nine of these libraries were 
in existence, and only five were even fairly well pat- 
ronized. In that year,from the nine libraries only 
29,339 volumes were placed in circulation—an aver- 
age of 3,259 for each. In 1889, although several 
of the fifty-seven libraries were opened for the first 
time in the course of the year, the number of vol- 
umes drawn out had risen to the very large total of 
1,277,436, or an average of nearly 22,600 for each 
library. When this large circulation is examined 
to ascertain the character of the volumes read, it 
will surprise most of those who are familiar with 
the working of a public library to find that but 
625,489 volumes, or a trifle more than 48 per cent. 
of the whole, are fiction. Even in the Mercantile 
Library of New York it is found that fiction con- 
stitutes nearly 60 per cent. of the books read. In 
Springfield, Mass., fiction and juvenile books, which 
are classed together, run as high as 77. per cent. of 
the whole number taken out; and in Toledo, Ohio, 
they amount to over 80 per cent. In the Paris 
municipal libraries, in 1888, the volumes read which 
were not classed as fiction comprised 121,934 on 
science, art, and education; 113,120 on history ; 
162,345 on geography and travel; 7,387 were in 
foreign languages; and 59,7 57 were pieces of 
music, which are loaned exactly as books. It is 
also interesting to find, by a study of the workings 
of particular libraries, that the works of Scott, 
Dickens, and Cooper, and the lives of Franklin, 
Washington, and Lincoln, are very frequently called 
for by the readers. 

In addition to these admirable lending and refer- 

ence libraries for the people, there was opened in 
1886 an institution of a similar and yet very differ- 
ent character; one which would be impossible 
and useless in a city where technical and industrial 
education had not become an established fact. This 
is the Bibliothéque Forney, a library of art and 
industry. It is supported by the income of a be- 
quest of 200,000 francs left the city for its estab- 
lishment by M. Forney, to which about 5,000 franes 
are annually added from the city treasury. The 
purpose’ of this library is to provide the industrial 
artist and the workman with models and fac-similes 
of artistic creations, to cultivate his taste, to develop 
his imagination, and to serve as suggestions for his 
work. The Bibliothéque Forney is situated in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, in the middle of the indus- 
trial quarter, and is controlled by a special com- 
mission selected and presided over by the Prefect 
of the Seine. At the present time this library pos- 
sesses 1,854 works on art and its applications to 
industry, and nearly 25,000 engravings, photo- 
graphs, and designs. Some of these are of very 
great value, and for the first time are placed at the 
disposal of the working people. The Bibliotheque 
Forney is open every day during the week, from one 
o'clock until three in the afternoon, and from seven 
until ten in the evening; on Sunday it is open from 
nine in the morning until noon, and from two to 
five in the afternoon. The books and engravings, 
etc., may either be consulted at the library or taken 
home by any person over fifteen years of age residing 
in the Department of the Seine. So popular did this 
library become that seven other libraries of indus- 
trial art have been established on the same principle 
during the last four years. In the year 1888 alone, 
more than 27,000 books, engravings, and photo- 
graphs were in circulation from these libraries, 
without counting those issued from the Biblio- 
héque Forney. 

It is hardly possible to add anything to this sim- 
ple recital of facts which will make it more impress- 
ive. Ittells its own story; and it is a story which 
reflects credit upon the municipality of Paris, and 
honor upon its working classes. 

CorumsBiA New Yorx« Ciry. 


NEMESIS. 


By THomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


HE stern processional ascends the steep 
Of high Olympus, and the kings of song 
With ceaseless note the antiphony prolong 
Of those who robe in sackcloth. Sad and deep 
Their voices who the unchecked remembrance keep 
Of wandering passion. Fearlessly and strong 
Did Shakespeare wail the expense of spirit’s wrong, 
And Burns the woe that poppied pleasures reap. 


Easier for human hearts to bear a pain’ 
Than to forego the rapture that they miss. 
Men may repent, but how can they forget ? 
Sin’s retribution dwells in longings vain : 
Not in remorse, but in the wild regret 
And helpless yearning for disastrous bliss. 


DOWN THE DANUBE. 


By GreorGE HovueGuron. 


N° pen can describe the peculiar charm of Buda- 
pest, which, unfortunately, is so seldom visited 
by Americans. Here we began to see traces of a 
civilization with which we were totally unacquainted. 
We were still in the border-land, but the star of the 
East was beginning to rise, and its glory was of 
another and novel kind. My memory thereof is 
of two days of unclouded sunshine, crowded every 
moment by excursions on the river to Margarethen 
Island, Kaiserbad, and elsewhere; strolls on the 
quay to various points of interest in the twin cities, 
and visits to the concert halls, where Hungarian 
bands charmed us with their unique and inimitable 
music. As elsewhere in Hungary, every surround- 
ing was suggestive of wealth, luxury, taste, and a 
healthy and pleasure-loving people. The city itself 
is like another Vienna in location and architecture ; 
and for over two and a half miles, on the Pest 
side, the quay is lined with hotels, public buildings, 
stores, and fine residences. Of all health resorts 
with which I am acquainted, none will compare 
with Kaiserbad for cheerfulness; and it would 
almost pay to be ill if one could be sure that his 
physician would prescribe a month of sulphur baths 
at that gay little paradise. 

Thence we took cars for Belgrade, the capital of 
Servia, four hundred miles from Vienna; and, 
after a tiresome ride, during which we had little or 
nothing to eat, we arrived there at 10 p.m. Please 
notice—at 10 p.m., and the night as dark as pitch. 
Here our troubles began, and they came in a lump. 
We did not desire to stop in Belgrade—one glance 
was enough. All we wanted was to get out of it 
and aboard the Danube boat, which we understood 
was soon due. Up to this time our passports had 
apparently been of little value. While aboard the 
ears they had been thrice demanded and examined 
by officials, and we had been cross-questioned at 
length; but as questions and answers were to no 
appreciable extent understood by either party to 
the conference, no danger. appeared to threaten. 
Upon leaving the cars, however, our passports 
were taken from us, and, in spite of entreaty and 
threat, they were borne away—whither we had no 
idea. Our annoyance became alarm when we 
noticed that the station was about to be closed. 
Numerous brigandish-looking individuals chattered 
at us, but not a word could we understand or 
make understood. English, French, German—all 
were alike to Belgrade ears. The delay seemed 
hours ; the neighboring lights, one by one, went 
out, and the few cabs clattered off into the dim 
streets—all but one, to whose wheels we clung as to 
a last straw. The driver of that cab proved our 
salvation. Apparently to get rid of us,as much as 
anything, he drove us to some official headquarters, 
and upon our appearance there, without even a re- 
quest on our part—for we had now passed the point 
of venturing requests—our papers were silently 
handed to us. We were then reduced to the lan- 
guage of mimicry to convey to the driver the idea 
that we wished to go to the boat-pier. 

That drive of two miles or more, away from the 
town center, by wretched roads, dark and poky, 
and occasionally followed by chasing beggars, hal- 
looing ‘“ Backsheesh! backsheesh!” is far more 
entertaining to look back upon than it was to ex- 
perience. | | 

On our arrival at the pier, about midnight, we 
became still more nervous, being immediately sur- 
rounded by a horde of rascals, who captured our 
baggage, our passports, and our persons, and fully 
half an hour passed before we rejoined one an- 
other and gathered our belongings together on the 


floating dock at the pier. Then, twice more, we 
found it necessary to return part way into the 
town to have those passports examined. When 
the boat arrived we found it packed with sleeping 
passengers, of apparently every nationality except- 


| ing our own—with no staterooms, and with a 


cabin so crowded and stuffy that we declined to 
even step into it. We consequently found our- 
selves sleeping, or trying to sleep, on lounges in the 
dining-saloon. It was no steam “ Providence,” 
please note. It was more like a coasting steamer 


for freight purposes, and its chief freight was 


human sardines. Such was our introduction into 
the confines of the Turkish Empire. 

At half-past four in the morning, after a few 
cat-naps, we stopped at some town or other, when 
there was more confusion and a further addition 
to our already overcrowded passenger list. Then 
we gave up hope of further rest, and went on 
deck. ‘The scenery throughout the following day 
was highly picturesque and interesting, but our en- 
joyment of it was interfered with by drenching 
rain. However, we had a good view of the Gorge 
of Kasan, which we voted by far the most impress- 
ive piece of river scenery we had ever gazed upon. 
The great Danube, resembling the Hudson, and 
frequently a mile or more in width, here pushes its 
mighty torrent between huge shoulders of rock- 
cliff, which at one point confine it to a sluiceway 


only five hundred feet wide, or little more than 


twice the length of our ship. A succession of 
rapids and whirlpools makes this part of the course 
an exciting flight; and the mists and rain-clouds 
that overhung us only added to the wildness of the 
scene. A little later we passed through the cele- 
brated Iron Gates, a similar rocky gorge, also 
deeply impressive. Here the rain-clouds rested 
like a lid upon the very cliffs, the crooked course 
was barred by precipices both forward and astern, 
and we seemed imprisoned in a boiling pot. 

As to the river itself, it continually reminded 
me of the Hudson, or of a Hudson not yet civilized ; 
but recent rains had made it wilder and more 
tumultuous than I have ever seen our more stately 
stream. During our week’s experience upon it we 
saw no evidence of the appropriateness of charac- 
terizing it as the “ beautiful blue Danube.” It was 
grand rather than beautiful, and blue it never was, 
but rather the color of a thick pea-soup. How- 
ever, this was probably only one of its many 
moods. 
frown that was never lifted; and the impression 
it gave us will always be identified with that 
frown. 

Our fellow-passengers greatly interested us. A 
more cosmopolitan or untidy collection of human be- 
ings I never came in contact with. Huddled together 
on the forward deck, eating and sleeping where 
they lay in the open air, were Hungarians, Servians, 
Bulgarians, Roumanians, Turks, Armenians, and a 
few German Jews. Close inspection of these unpre- 
possessing congregations of humanity was, however, 
attended by more than one painful risk, as we both 
learned to our humiliation. But I have rejoiced 
ever since that I was not thereby deterred from 


spending most of my time on the forward deck. 


No show was ever more novel. Here I saw the 
Armenian reading his precious vellum manuscript 
which he afterwards tied securely in a silk bag. 
Here I saw the Turks at their devotions thrice a 
a day—at sunrise, noon, and sunset—kneeling upon 
their prayer-rugs, with pointed center turned 
toward Mecca, now with their arms stretched aloft, 
now with their foreheads prone upon the deck. 
Here, for the first and last time, | saw a Turkish 
woman with her face unveiled—a bright but homely 
face, resembling that of a gypsy. And I saw her 
wash and feed her children. And here I first saw 
Turkish coffee prepared by a privileged person who 
was allowed to sell it to the passengers. For each 
cup the coffee was freshly ground, then put in a 
closed brass dipper, with a little water added, and 
thrust into the edge of a white-hot mound of wood 
ashes. Poured then into a tiny cup, the grounds 
filled it half way, and left room for only about one 
mouthful of the rich liquor, but this was like con- 
centrated lye, and one experimental cup, small as 
it was, proved quite sufficient for my needs. But 
I never tired of watching the deft and graceful 
process of preparation, which continued almost 
without interruption throughout each day and even- 
ing. 

Three days we traveled thus. They were by no 
means days now to be regretted, though the physi- 
cal discomforts attending them, and especially the 
inability to sleep comfortably, were such that I 
would not care to repeat the experience. For three 


We saw it with a frown on its face—a 
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days we never changed or removed our clothing; 
and, indeed, we had none with which to make a 
change, as we were not allowed to get at our trunks. 
Being unaware that we should be subjected to this 
inconvenience, our gripsacks were quite unprepared 
for the contingency, and we suffered from the need 
of many useful articles. 

After passing the highlands, the scenery became 
monotonous and dreary in the extreme. We were 
now in the midst of the borderland dividing ambi- 
tious, aggressive Russia from her suspicious neigh- 
bors on the southwest. In grim contrast to the 
fertile and well-populated fields of Hungary, here, 
with Roumania on the-north and Bulgaria on the 
south, all was like a desert land. ‘There were but 
few river towns, and between these but little life was 
seen excepting horses, cattle, and sheep. It is a 
grazing country, and the few people inhabiting it 
were apparently nomadic. Farms were utterly 
lacking. A country ravaged by recent and destruc- 
tive war might look as this forlorn country looked. 

We left the boat at Rustchuk in Bulgaria, so 
sleepy that we could hardly keep our eyes open ; and 
as to untidiness—quite on a par with our cosmo- 
politan mates aforementioned. We could scarcely 
look at one another without laughing, and the ques- 
tion is still undecided which of us would have 
appeared least presentable in polite society. 

At Varna, a seaport town on the Black Sea, we 
found a fine steamer awaiting us, of the Austrian 
Lloyd Company, to which we were carried by row- 
boat, in a drenching rain and through a heavy 
sea. Here, at last, we found the boon of sleep, and 
neither rain nor waves, neither remembrances of 
home nor anticipations of Constantinople that we 
were soon to greet, interfered with our dreamless 
slumbers. 


YANKEES AND YANKEEISMS. 


By CLARENCE DEMING. 


BE Aascuny lies open before the writer as he pens 
these words the beautifully illustrated edition 
of the works of the poet Longfellow, published a 
few years ago from the Riverside Press. On its 


rich pages none of the engravings are more artistic- 
ally real or historically more suggestive than those 


which portray some of the scenes in the “ Courtship 
of Miles Standish,” the tragic story of witchcraft, 
and the judicial ordeal of Giles Corey, of Salem 
Farms. There we see the old Puritan settler of 
Plymouth Rock and the “ Mayflower” sketched by 
the pencils of some of the best American artists, 
who have drawn on ancient portraits or authenti- 
cated descriptions so as to insure, so far as might 
be, historical fidelity of face, form, and garb. Out 
from those pages there look forth upon us the stern, 
Rhadamanthine face of Endicott, the Miultonian 
features of John Alden, the steel-set eyes of Warrior 


Standish, their strong figures set off by the peaked 


hat, the broad collar, the sacked and belted coat, 
and the familiar short clothes of the ancestral era. 


All these old Puritan shapes, both of the civie and 


martial stamp, are, of course, familiar enough in 
our memories. They come back to our historical 
vision in the stirring annals of the Long Parliament, 
of Naseby and Worcester, and of that doughty 
army of Noll Cromwell’s psalm-singers, whose 
backs the enemy never saw. Lut every fresh view 
of them must make us wonder the more at the 
strange and subtle forces which have wrought this 
old Puritan type of New England into the later 
and quite distinct Yankee type, shifting John Bull, 
the Puritan, into our own Brother Jonathan—long- 
armed, thin-chested, wedge-faced, higher keyed in 
voice, with a dialectical character peculiarly his 


own, and differing altogether from his ancestor in 


his whole moral and physical structure. 

It was one of the writer’s aims during a number 
of years’ travel as a mewspaper correspondent in 
English-speaking countries to find, if eesagge 

e 
search was always in vain. Rarely was even a 
single individual found that answered to the type. 
Newfoundland is the oldest of the British colonies 
of the New World. It has an intensified clime of 
Northern New England, and more niggard soils; 
yet its native fishermen, while rough and unique, 
are a race quite apart from the Yankee coaster or 
the hardy mariners who go “down” to the Grand 
Banks from Gloucester or Marblehead. We cross 
the line between Northern New England and Can- 
ada or New Brunswick, and the acute Yankee type 
instantly fades away, under almost identical con- 
ditions of soil and clime, into an Anglo-French 
stamp of “ backwoods” character, less angular, and 


dialectically far removed. So, too, in Nova Scotia, 


which essentially resembles New Brunswick in its 
native personnel. Our own country supplies noth- 
ing human, outside of New England, that matches 
the Yankee. Even Northern and Eastern New 
York State modify him. At the West he appears 
only as a recent immigrant. Among the poor 
whites of the South I have found often his “ back- 
woods” counterpart in face, figure, and some traits, 
but never his crisp humor, his hard-fisted thrift, his 
peculiar phrasing of speech. Nor does any inter- 
mixture of New England races explain this strange 
human product in a region where races seldom cross 
blood, and where the most intensified country 
Yankee is he who is derived from the undiluted 
stock. 

The traits of the bucolic Yankee have often 
been sketched, and my present purpose is but to 
add to the stock of consciously or unconsciously 
humorous phrases in which his language and nature 
find expression. The material is taken from a 
note-book in which, for a quarter of a century, the 
writer has recorded Yankee sayings and doings 
during summer sojourns in country regions of New 
England. Its pages carry memory most vividly 
back to one of the farm towns of Connecticut, where, 
to this day, the old theocratic spirit is powerful, 


and the chureh still holds much of its ancient 


dominance in things secular as well as spiritual. 
In that community, at the weekly prayer-meeting a 
man was always expected to lead the devotions. A 
very diffident citizen of the town found himself one 
night the only one of his sex present. Long he 
glanced yearningly at the door, hoping that some 
braver male spirit would enter. The irksome delay, 
with himself as the focus of so many feminine eyes, 
at last became unbearable. Seizing his hat, he 
dashed out, only pausing to say, “‘ Meetin’s out so 
far as I am consarned.” In the same village a 
certain rustic, whom we will disguise by the name 
of Smith, six months after losing his second wife 
went to the pastor to secure his offices for third 
nuptials. Meeting the pastor's wife and stating his 
errand, he remarked: “I’ve jest visited my second 
wife’s grave, and the posies there dew look bewti- 
ful.” “Why, Mr. Smith,” answered the worthy 
lady, “I should hardly think they’d had time to 
sprout.” When the daughters of the pastor were 
laughing over a similar application of a bereaved hus- 
band, the witty son of the house, in hushed and warn- 
ing accents, said: “ Girls, you mustn’t talk that way; 
he’s one of father’s best customers.” The old note- 
book shows, among other phrases culled from the 
prayer-meetings in another Connecticut village, the 
following: “O Lord, speed the plow, the staff of 
life ;” “O Lord, give us one mind and one eye;” 
“OQ Lord, when the clods of the valley shall fall on 
this dilapidated form ;” ‘ There’s work to be did, 
and we’s the ones what’s got to did it; and “O 
Lord, raise us to heaven on the point of a privilege” 
—i.e., give us the privilege of entering heaven. 
When, many years ago, I asked a rustic citizen of 
the town, after his first visit to New York, his opin- 
ion of the great city, his reply was : ‘‘ Waal, I never! 
Why, there on Broadway it allers seemed ’s though 
meetin’s jest out.” It is a well-remembered fact 
that once, when a lady in the local church fainted 
during service, and there was a whispered request 
for “salts,” one of the old deacons rushed out and 
returned bearing a heaped-up plate of common 
table salt. A lady informant, who was present, 
tells the story of another pious deacon who, at 
prayer-meeting in a little town of Western Massa- 
chusetts, expressed grave doubts as to Samson’s 
tying the firebrands to the Scriptural foxes, and 
urged as his own exegesis that the real animals 
were woodchucks. 3 

I have often wondered that a certain linguistic 
likeness between the British Cockney and our coun- 
try Yankee has not been emphasized—perhaps not 
even noticed. Very much as the former assails 
his initial “‘h’s,” so does the latter maltreat his 
terminal “ g’s”’ in words like “suthin’,” * nothin’,” 
“mounting” (sometimes also “mountching’’) for 
mountain, and “raing” for rain. Of the more 
familiar Yankee duplication of negatives, an 
artist friend has contributed to the note-book an 
amusing instance from New Hampshire, where he 
heard a slightly underwitted countryman declare: 
‘Folks raound here say I don’t know nothin’, but 
I know mighty well that I dew know nothin’.”” But 
our Yankees come by their wealth of negatives, if 
not by linguistic orthodoxy, at least by honest in- 
heritance from their ancestral kin beyond sea. 
Charles Reade, in one of his short stories entitled 
“ Rus,” thus refers to a crotchety British yeoman 
who must have come very near the extreme Yankee 
type: “ Moore accumulated negatives as if they 


were halfpence. A neighbor to whom he had now 


and then lent a spade or a frying-pan or a fagot 


offended him, and they slanged each other heartily 
over the palings. Moore wound up the contro- 
versy thus: ‘Don’t you never come to my house 
for nothing no more, for yer won’t get it.’” Mr. 
Reade also quotes a native of his county as address- 
ing a band of workmen in these words: “ Hain’t 
never a one of you chaps seen nothing of no hat?” 

The note-book abounds in miscellaneous Yankee- 
isms gleaned from the whimsical characters to be 
found in every back town of Yankeedom. Among 
the oddest of this odd species was Mr. D »a 
rugged and antique resident of a Western Connect- 
icut village. While driving his cows to pasture 
Mr. D used to address them in most emphatic 
terms. One day, while the animals were in un- 
commonly frolicsome mood, he was overheard to 
say: “Yes, scatter, will ye! Blast ye! if there 
warn’t but one of ye ye’d scatter.” Ona night 
dark as Erebus Mr. D rushed out excitedly 
on boys pilfering his favorite pear tree, exclaim- 
ing, “I see ye! Iknow ye! Where beye? who are 
ye?” His profanity was often most voluble and 
redundant; but it never reached a loftier climax 
than on an occasion when he missed the backboard 
of his wagon after a five-mile drive, and, on going 
back for it, found that he had been using it as a 
seat. One of his near neighbors was a good old 
dame, the Mrs. Malaprop of the village, who once 
remarked at our dinner-table: “I know a person 
who ealls the cornish of a roof the tarnish.” She 
was matched by one of my old Yankee friends, 
now gone to his reward, who corrected an ac- 
quaintance reading aloud an account of President 
Lincoln’s funeral, saying that the word “ corpse ” 
was French, and ought to be pronounced “cere.” 
It was not long before, at a local sword presenta- 
tion during the Civil War, that I heard one of the 
orators exhort the ladies not to forget the soldiers 
in the hospital as well as on the field. “ For,” 
added he, “ there’s more what is not slewed on the 
field of battle that what is killed by ball.” At 
court in that village I was present when a witness 
testified that “there was somewheres between 
‘leven and twelve eggs in the basket.” A lady 
friend, living in the place, records these words of a 
preacher at a funeral: “Often, brethren, have I 
dandled the corpse upon my knee.” Among the 
good Yankee stories of the neighborhood are the 
following: A Mr. B , before driving from his 
farm to town, used to delay long delivering what he 
called his ‘last words.” His vexed hired man at 
last broke out: ‘‘ Mr. B——, you’d be an awful bad 
man todie; you’d have so many last words that the 
undertaker’s bill would come in before yer was 
dead.” Mr. W , a@ rock-ribbed Democrat, was 
deeply incensed when, during a Presidential cam- 
paign, the Republicans plied him with copies of the 
New York “‘Tribune.” As he told the story him- 
self, he flung them in the stove, exclaiming, “I'll 
teach them to throw their pearls before swine!”’ 
One of the oddest native characters was Mr. B ; 
an ardent defender of the doctrine of election. 
One day, while “ argyfying” with a neighbor at 
dinner, he lifted a morsel of beef on his fork, assert- 
ing: “I have no more doubt, sir, of the doctrine 
of election than that I shall eat that meat.” With 
the emphasis of his gesture the meat flew off, and 
was instantly devoured by the family dog. 

Here are a few Yankeeisms, drawn, for the most 
part, from the same locality: “ He butters sau- 
sages ’—1. é., lives too extravagantly; “ Back up 
your cart” for pass your plate; “ Waal, that’s a 
huckleberry tew much;” ‘He's troubled with 
Bright’s kidneys ;” “ He died of a plexy ;” “Can’t 
let yer have no eggs to-day, we’re a-settin’;” “I 
have written a receipt for my husband’s tomb- 
stone ;” “ My piano is made of Chickering wood ;” 
‘‘ Draw a long scythe” (sigh); “ These corns hurt 
me so I most want to walk backwards ;” “ Newark, 
New Jersey, is in York State, isn’t it?’ ““ We had 
fine ball last night; the T. Ostrich [ orchestra ] playe 
for us;”’ “ Up here we have winter nine months in 
the year, and t’other three mighty late in the 
fall;”’ “I don’t care what yer say yer said, Mr. 
Chairman, but that’s the way yer mouth went off, 
enyhow.” The last phrase was used by a village 
Thersites at one of those hot-boxes of controversy, 
a “school meetin’”’ called to locate a new school- 
house. 

Let me close with this rural telegram which, 
many years ago, I was permitted to copy, and which 
I pen literally, save the substitution of a spurious 
name: 

“ James Smith has broken his lags badley. All 


well.” 
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THe Home. 
A MIRROR FOR GUIDANCE. 


T was in the reading-room of a large 
hotel where a notice on the door in- 
formed each one before entering that 
silence was to be maintained within its 
borders. Three or four people sat read- 

ing in this room when the door was opened and 
closed violently by a woman at least fifty years old. 
She walked to a rocker near one of the windows and 
sat down. A book that she put in her lap while 
adjusting her glasses slipped, but was caught before 
it struck the floor. During this moment she drop- 
ped her handkerchief, which she grabbed with a 
petulant movement that threw off her glasses. In 
readjusting those, the book slipped and fell with a 
loud noise. It would have been comical if it had 
not been pitiful to see the petulancy and irritation 
the woman now displayed. She twitched her chair, 
exclaimed “Oh, dear!” grabbed and dragged 
another chair forward, and finally, after ten min- 
utes of fussing, subsided for about the same length 
of time, when she left the room with as much noise 
as she had entered it. 

There was a lesson for every younger woman in 
the incident. The woman was by nature impulsive, 
and no doubt there are people who would have seen 
in the incident only the evidence of nervousness. 
No question could be raised as to the nervousness 
of the woman, but it was a nervousness that was 
due far more to lack of self-control than to disease. 
It was the result of indulging every passing mood, 
whether of pleasure or annoyance, till it had become 
impossible for her to control the expression of her 
feelings. 

Early training has a tremendous influence in the 
manners as well as morals of the adult, but later 
practicing has an equally great influence. No 
woman can afford to go off guard in watching her 
daily life. Voice. gesture, speech, are gaining or 
losing in finish and force every day. The petulancy 
of the home circle escapes in the social circle; and, 
guard as we may, we will reveal our true selves in 
the emergency or the unguarded moment. It was 
almost irresistible to watch this same woman going 
through the parlor that evening with a social light. 
She was large and impressive, and, on the whole, 
dignified in appearance. Her voice and gestures 
were such as became a woman so built and attired, 
but the memory of the petulant display over trifles 
tempered admiration of the evening excellence. It 
is not wise to keep two sets of manners in use; one 
set in hourly use gives more promise of perfection. 
It is not self-consciousness to study to overcome 
bad tendency in manners. especially when man- 
ners bear so close a resemblance to morals. The 
woman who guards her voice, her gestures, is able 
to control her temper. and is thoroughly armed 
against displaying it. So long as a woman remem- 
bers to be polite, she is mistress of herself; and if 
she can contrel her thoughts and her action, whether 
with animate or inanimate things, she is mistress of 
herself, and very often her own best physician. 
Indulged emotions frequently lay the foundations 
for nervous diseases that self-control would have 
prevented. 


HINTS FOR FALL SHOPPING. 


By HELEN BREWSTER. 


»c&,|HE summer is gone, autumn days are 

; slipping rapidly away, and the streets 
are full of busy women trying to decide 
upon the various elements which shall 
compose their winter wardrobes. For 
the woman of wealth this is a comparatively easy 
matter. A call upon a fashionable modiste full of 
suggestions for bewitching toilets for all possible 
occasions, followed by a shopping expedition with 
a full purse, is all that is necessary to supply their 
needs. It is to their poorer sisters that the inevi- 
table change of wardrobe which the change of sea- 


son brings means thought and planning and a weary 
search for the best goods to be obtained for the 
lowest price. The woman who wishes to dress 
tastefully on slender means cannot make any rash 
purchases. Before selecting a new article of cloth- 
ing, those already possessed must be carefully re- 
viewed to see that harmony may be preserved, and 
that undue expenditure in one direction may not 
result in woeful want in another. 

An economist in dress must always be a con- 
servative. Not for her are the striking colors and 
patterns which advertise the number of years a 
garment has been worn; but rather the unobtru- 
sive styles which are never very far out of the way, 
and can easily be modified in accordance with the 
prevailing mode. To preserve a desirable harmony 
in a limited wardrobe is made easier by deciding 
upon some becoming color for its keynote, and buy- 
ing only such things as may be combined with it. 


A visit to the shops this season gives one an im- 


pression of great beauty of coloring and richness of 
fabric in the new goods. Heavy silks brocaded in 
exquisite designs, dainty gauzes embroidered in 
flower patterns for evening dresses, and rich, soft 
materials for the luxurious long wraps, all show 
that artistic fingers have been busy in supplying 
designs for the various weaves. The new broad- 
cloths for winter suits are much lighter in weight, 
and therefore more desirable, than those formerly 
worn. ‘These are shown in a great variety of col- 
ors and shades, many of them lighter than have 
heretofore been used for cloths. Prune, old rose, 
and different shades of mahogany red are among 
uhe colors which will be popular this season. Cloths 
can be bought from $1.50 to $3 a yard. 

Somewhat lighter in weight and very durable 
are the English serges costing from $1 to $1.50 a 
yard. These are a wise choice for serviceable 
dresses when a jacket is not desired of the same 
material. They do not crease, have a smooth sur- 
face which sheds dust, and look better for street 
wear than the lighter weight cashmeres. There 
are also shown a variety of pattern dresses of cloth 
or serge, costing from $25 to $30, which have em- 
broidered fronts for the skirt and bands for the 
waist trimmings, combined with sufficient plain 
material for the dress. ‘any of these have nar- 
row bands of astrachan edging the skirt, upon which 
the embroidered cloth is fastened in points. Black 
cloths embroidered in Persian colors are rich and 
effective. 

Less expensive dress patterns have designs of 
contrasting colors or lighter shades of the same 
color woven as a band for the trimming. There is 
also a great variety of striped goods to be used in 
combination with plain, and sold from $1 to $1.50 


a vard. This season’s plaids are a delight to the. 


eye, so rich and warm are the colors combined in 
them. They come in a variety of grades, from 
light-weight serges to heavy camel's hair, and cost 
from seventy-five cents to $2.50 a yard. Besides 


these, there are heavy cheviots and other mixed |- 


goods in serviceable, quiet colors. Many of them 
are illuminated by flecks of bright color; others 
have unobtrusive checks and plaids. Prices for 
these goods range from $1 to $2 a yard. All the 
goods mentioned are full double width. 

For house dresses nothing can be prettier than 
the soft henriettas and cashmeres which come in a 
bewildering variety of colors. Soft grays. old rose, 
gobelin blue, and new light shades of green are 
among the more delicate colors. To be used 
with them are shown soft white materials. with a 
bordering of the various colors. Embroidered cash- 
mere dresses similar to those described of cloth can 
be bought for the same prices. 

The silk counters show a great variety of grades, 
from the soft India silks at $1 a yard to the heavy 
brocades, rich in design and correspondingly costly. 
At the bargain counters both black and colored 
silks are offered for less than $1, but one cannot 
feel very sure of their durability. Pretty, soft 
broeaded silks of one color cost $1.50 a yard. 

For handsome dress trimmings passementeries 
seem to be the first chvice. Those made of silk 
are of black, white, or any of the fashionable 
colors,and woven in deep points which give the 
effect of embroidery when set on the material. 
Exquisite designs in jet, steel, and pearl passemen- 
teries are also shown. Others are in delicate 
flower patterns in soft coloring. The prices for 
these dainty garnitures soar so high that the woman 
whose purse is only of the average depth looks at 
them longingly and passes by. 

In the cloak departments are to be found wraps 
of all sizes, from small shoulder capes to cloaks 
which cover the wearer even to the hem of her 


garment. Many of the jackets have vests, either 
in some contrasting color or of a different ma- 
terial, from which the fronts turn away in revers. 
Very pretty jackets of soft beaver cloth in various 
dark shades have revers and cuffs of black astra- 
chan. The prices for these short coats range from 
$10 to $25. A warm, serviceable ulster, without 
which no wardrobe is complete, can be bought of a 
very good quality for $18. These are the least 
expensive of the long wraps. Cloaks of lighter 
cloths and more elaborate trimmings are from 
$30 upward. No garment is more deservedly 
popular than the shoulder capes, which form such 
a comfortable addition to a jacket in very cold 
weather, or can be worn alone when the mercury 
rises. The ease with which they can be removed 


in crowded shops or places of amusement should 
‘commend them especially to those who take cold 


easily. They are made of all kinds of fur, the least 
expensive being the Persian lamb from $15 up- 
ward. If one cannot afford those of fur, a cloth 
suit can be supplemented by a cape of the material, 
finished with several rows of stitching. There 
should be three capes of different sizes, and, with 
the reliable patterns which can be bought, it is 
easy to make them at home inexpensively. Water- 
proofs have almost become “a thing of beauty.” 
The finer qualities, costing about $18, are as fine 
and light as silk. Less expensive ones, made like 
the full peasant cloaks, cost $4.50. 

In the matter of head-coverings there is a wide 
choice, from the small, close-fitting shapes to large 
hats of velvet or felt. English turbans, walking 
hats, and toques of fine felt are popular for every- 
day wear. The larger hats are covered with 
feathers, and are very picturesque and becoming 
to youthful faces. Bonnets are still small, and all — 
trimmed much lower than last season. Full Alsa- 
tian bows of soft ribbon make a simple and taste- 
ful trimming. In spite of all that has been written 
on the subject, birds are much used on winter 
hats and bonnets, showing how hard is the heart of 
Dame Fashion. 3 

It is possible now to shop by mail almost as 
advantageously and much more easily than by spend- 
ing a day in town. To those whose homes are 
remote from New York this is a great assistance, 
and the system of free delivery by express, which 
has been quite generally adopted, brings the goods 
to one’s door. All the large dry-goods houses pub- 
lish fall and spring catalogues, which will be sent 
by mail free on application. These give full de- 
scriptions, illustrations, and prices of the different 
classes of goodsin stock. A great variety of samples 
will also be sent in response to a letter telling the 
class of materials desired. These are always ac- 
companied by a printed form indicating how goods 
should be ordered and payment made. Thus is 
shopping robbed of half its terrors, and one’s choice 
made deliberately at home, instead of hurriedly in 
the shops. 


THREE CHAPTERS ON BREAD. 


[FROM A FORTHCOMING BREAD-BOOK.] - 


CHAPTER ILI. 
GLUTEN BREAD. 


4|XCELLENT authorities assure us that 
if there was a real demand for genuine 
gluten flour it would soon be found in . 
the market. It could never be cheap. 
| <i But few would grudge money for any- 
thing that would help the doctor. After several 
experiments the following recipes for making 
gluten bread are given to the reader as the best 
methods. Recipe No. 2 (when the physician ap- 
proves the butter in the bread) is the one to be 
recommended: Four ounces of gluten flour, twelve 
ounces of family patent flour, three quarts and a 
pint of water, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, half a 
cake of compressed yeast, a small spoonful of salt. 
The whole was mixed in the way indicated for all 
bread recipes in this book, all the materials being 
warmed to 90° and the bread set to rise in the 
same temperature. The bread had risen three 
times, been well kneaded, and was ready for the 
oven in three hours and forty minutes. This loaf 
was light, sweet, with a slightly tough, uneven 
crumb and a decidedly tough crust. 


GLUTEN BREAD NO. 2. 


One pound of fluur, four ounces of gluten, three 
gills and two tablespoonfuls of water, half a tea- | 
spoonful of salt, three teaspoonfuls of sugar, and 
one tablespoonful of butter. This bread was made 
and set to rise under precisely the same conditions 
as sample No. 1. It was kneaded three times, and 
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was ready to bake in three hours and a quarter. 
The bread was delicious: light, very sweet, with 
an even, tender crumb and crisp, thin crust. Sub- 
sequent experiment showed that the difference was 
caused both by the increased quantity of water and 
the butter, but was not due to one alone. The 
bread made by recipe No.1, with addition of short- 


ening, was an improvement, but the uneven crumb 


remained. More water was added the next time, 
and no shortening. Result very fine; crumb 
evenly porous and light, but a very tough crust. 
Gluten bread, therefore, requires a much larger 
proportion of water to the flour than other bread. 
This bread in these proportions is perfectly easy to 
make and excellent to eat. How far it will satisfy 
the physician who orders gluten bread for his pa- 


tient, it is not easy for me to say. 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD. 


A cup and a half of Graham meal, a cup and a 
half of corn meal; sift this as thoroughly as pos- 
sible, and beat together a cup of molasses (not 
sirup), two cups of sweet milk, one of sour milk, 
one scant dessertspoonful of soda, one small tea- 
spoonful of salt. . Mix all thoroughly, and pour 
into a tin form with a cover. Put it into a pot 
with cold water, let it boil four hours, then turn it 
out and put it in the oven to dry the crust. 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD WITH YEAST. 


One cup of yeast, or one cake of compressed ; 
one pound of rye flour, one of Indian meal, one of 
white flour ; a cup of molasses ; one teaspoonful of 
soda, three of salt. Dissolve the yeast, if com- 
pressed, with a cup of warm water; mix the lard 
dissolved with the molasses, and then add a pint 
and a half of warm milk. Mix the flour, salt, and 
soda thoroughly before you wet it, then make into 
very soft dough with the milk, adding as much 
more as may be necessary. Put into two well- 
greased tins and bake in a very slow oven four 
hours, covered. 

It is contended by English food economists that 
the addition of rice to bread, while greatly increas- 
ing its bulk and weight, does not lessen its nutritive 
value. With regard to this point it must be re- 
membered that, although it is conceded that pure 
wheaten bread from the best flour makes the most 
nutritive loaf, by introducing a variety of breads 
the appetite is stimulated, and because the rye or 
the rice and wheaten loaf may only appear oc- 
easionally, so much will it be relished that more 
will probably be eaten, and the nourishment amply 
made up in this way. The great thing in provid- 
ing variety is to be sure that the variety be perfect- 
ly well made and digestible. 

Rice and wheaten bread is exceedingly palatable 
and beautifully white and delicate, and it is proba- 
bly even more digestible than bread made entirely 
of wheat. Of its economy, so far as increased bulk 
and weight are concerned, there can be no question, 
and it is said to be more nourishing and digestible 
than other breads. 

RICE BREAD AND WHEATEN BREAD. 


Allow one pound of rice to four pounds of wheat 
flour. The rice must be boiled in milk or water 
till tender enough to mash. Mix it with the flour 
just as you would rub butter into it, rubbing it be- 
tween your hands. Dissolve a cake of compressed 
yeast in a quart of warm water or milk ; pour it into 
the flour and rice, with two teaspoonfuls of salt and 
three of sugar. The dough should be quite soft to 
the touch. Knead well and set torise. When it 
has risen well, knead it thoroughly and make irto 
loaves, which put into buttered pans. Let them 
rise to twice the bulk and bake in a good oven. 
This is delicious bread when made with milk, and 
excellent without. 

Another economical bread which also makes a 
pleasant variety is that in which corn meal is 
added, called Indian and wheaten bread. 


INDIAN MEAL AND WHEAT BREAD. 


The addition of corn in making bread is con- 
sidered to be very economical, and makes a very 
nice variety of bread, with a pleasant flavor. Take 
one pint of thick, warm Indian meal gruel made of 
the white corn meal. Dissolve a cake of com- 
pressed yeast and a tablespoonful of butter or lard 
in half a pint of milk. Put in it two teaspoonfuls 
of salt, unless you have salted the gruel, when only 
put one, and three of sugar. When the yeast is 
dissolved, pour the gruel in the mixing bowl, add 
the yeast and milk and lard to it, and then stir in 
enough warm flour to make a soft dough. Knead 
it well, cover it with a cloth, and set it to rise. It 
will take two to four hours, according to the tem- 
perature. Work well when light, which will be 


when it is double its first bulk, then put it into but- 
tered tins. Let it rise again to nearly double its 
bulk, and bake as any other bread. If you have 
cold mush, you can thin it into gruel with hot water. 
BUTTERMILK BREAD, WITH YEAST. 


Into a pint of sour buttermilk, made warm, stir 

a scant teaspoonful of soda and a cake of yeast, an 

ounce of warmed butter, two teaspoonfuls of sugar. 

one of salt, and warm flour to make a soft dough ; 

knead well and let it rise. When double the bulk, 

work it over thoroughly and put into buttered tins. 
Let it get light again and bake. 
CAMP BREAD. 


Make bread by any of the foregoing recipes ; 
when risen and worked down, instead of putting 
the dough into a pan, put it into a tin pail with a 
close-fitting lid and double the size of your dough. 
(A lard pail will answer.) Let the pail be well 
greased. Set the dough to rise exactly as if you 
were going to bake it. When it has time to double 
the bulk, fit on the lid and put the pail in a sauce- 
pan of boiling water. Let it boil two hours, when 
the loaf will be done. If you want a crisp crust, 
remove the lid and stand it for fifteen minutes on 


the stove, or in the oven if you have one. A very 


exact recipe is as follows: Twenty-five ounces of 
flour, half a pint and half a gill of warm water, a 
teaspoonful of salt, two of sugar, half a yeast cake. 
Set to rise at night, protected from cold air. A 
bed of warm ashes (not hot), or any contrivance 
that will keep the temperature about 70°, will do. 
Next morning work the bread down thoroughly, 
then put into the pail and let it rise again. Then 
boil. Whole wheat bread is to be made the same 
way, but will require much more water, and must 
be made into a very soft dough. 


THREE HOME TOPICS. 


HE Public Health Association closed a 
most interesting session in Brooklyn 
recently. All the papers read bore 
directly on some sanitary matter that 
involved the health of the community. 


The disposition of garbage was a subject that re- 


ceived much attention. The relation of the dis- 
position of garbage and refuse to the water supply 
of the country was brought out forcibly, as was 
also the fact of the almost criminal indifference 
both of citizens and public officials to the final dis- 
position made of garbage ; the fact that it was not 
in sight being the desired end of all effort. The 
paper read by one of the Board of Health of 
Milwaukee advocated the system in vogue in that 
city. He said in part: “ The collection of gar- 
bage for any system is a most important factor, 
siinple as it may seem. In many cases the garbage 
is largely mixed with ashes and other material 
which not only adds to the difficulty of removal, 
but makes the cost of disposal larger and more 
difficult. The present system in the city of Mil- 
waukee is the Merz system, which converts the gar- 
bage into a product for fertilizing, which, from 
June 11 last, has given the best of satisfaction. 
The plan is owned by a company of capitalists. 
The quantity of garbage collected is over forty tons 
daily, which, with that brought to the works by the 
commission dealers, wholesale men, and grocers, 
brings the total up to fifty tons, which is promptly 
disposed of. The works are located in the slaughter. 
house district, and the building is a two-story 
frame, 62x110 feet. The garbage teams drive up 
an inclined roadway to the second story, where the 
garbage is thrown on the floor to be scraped into 
the driers, of which we have eight. The time oc- 
cupied in drying the garbage varies, of course, with 
the quality and amount of moisture, but is usually 
from eight to eleven hours. Of all the questions 
that have arisen in the sanitary work connected 
with the city of Milwaukee during my eight years 
of service none has given more trouble and annoy- 
ance than this question that like a nightmare haunts 
pe health officer: How best to dispose of our gar- 
age.” 

The point made by this speaker, that ashes and 
refuse should be kept in separate vessels, should be 
emphasized ; in fact, the manner in which kitchen 
refuse is treated is a fair indication of how far the 
family have traveled from barbarism. Statistics 
given by another health officer brought out the 
fact that a large percentage of those dealing with 
the subject practically favored cremation. 

Professor Atwater gave a telling paper on “ Food 
in its Relation to Health,” attributing much of our 
ill health as a nation to overeating. Professor 
Atwater said in part (and his conclusions were 


based on exhaustive laboratory experiments): “ It 
appears that food eaten by people in this countrys is 
very large in amount and nutritious in quality, and 
that in general they eat much more than is needed. 
The chemist supporcs by facts and figures the cur- 
rent opinion of physicians that great injury is done 
to health by overeating. Meats and sweetmeats 
especially are consumed in excess of the demands 
of the body for nourishment. Dietaries of people 
engaged in different occupations were compared on 
the basis of their protein and potential energy ; that 
is to say, the quantities of materials that make 
muscle, ete., and the full value of the food for 
yielding heat and strength. The calories or heat 
units in the German standard for a laboring man 
doing a moderate amount of work were 30 50 per 
day, while the American standard gave 35.20 as 
appropriate. But the trouble is that so many peo- 
ple of sedentary habits, who really need but little, 
consume as much as would be required if they were 
engaged at hard muscular work.” 

Another subject that aroused special interest 
was the ‘Cause of Infant Mortality.” The in- 
terest was so great that a committee of five physi- 
cians was appointed to give a special report at the 
next convention. ‘Two chief causes of infant mor- 
tality were found to be, in Dr. Beard’s judgment, 
bacillus tuberculosis and nutritional disorders. Dr. 
Beard said in part: ‘“ How long would the best 
of us of mature years withstand the terrors of 
marasmus if we should be confined in one or two 
close, stove-warmed or furnace-heated rooms for - 
an entire winter, without an excuse for ventilation 
or a sniff of outdoor air; if we were strangers, 


born and bred, to the taste of pure water, or of any 


water ; if we were compelled to be perpetually 
‘hungry’ in order to get anything to drink; if we 
reveled in ten or twelve square meals a day, and 
lunched at pleasure through the livelong night ? 
And yet this is no parody upon the lives of intants 
in the majority of families in the humbler walks of 
life, and even among the educated classes. It de- 
volves upon the medical profession, in the face of 
this prevailing ignorance, to educate the public in 
the principles of infant hygiene.” 

In regard to feeding, Dr. Beard said: “ The too 
frequent feeding of infants is a vice almost univer- 
sally prevalent and quite generally countenanced, 
or actually encouraged, by the profession. It is 
grounded in custom as absurd as the encasement - 
of Chinese infants’ feet in permanent baby-shoes. 
It is intrenched behind that most dangerous of all 
arguments—the argument from experience—among 
the ignorant, while it is condemned by every care- 
ful observation of the lower orders of animal hfe, 
and by every physiological principle bearing upon 
infancy.” 

It was urged that physicians needed education 
on the causes of mortality among infants; and as a 
measure to enforce greater study and care, it was 
suggested that death certificates giving the cause 
of death, setting forth death as caused by debility, 
marasmus, or heart failure, be returned for corree- 
tion. 

All the subjects were of more than professional 
interest ; they appealed to the general public, and 
were educational both in topic and treatment to 
laymen. We have touched only those which affect 
the greatest number of homes. | 


A BUSINESS SYSTEM PERFECTED. 


besides giving an outline of the kinds 
Aas) of goods worn this fall, with styles and 

0 prices, calls attention to the facilities 
—— for shopping through the mails. Oniy 
those who have tried the system know how per- 
fectly it works, even for made, garments. That 
many have tried it is proved by the fact that many 
of the first-class houses have a large force of clerks 
to attend to this department of their business; 
in some houses the transactions in this department 
alone amount to hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
It saves a vast amount of nerve force for a woman 
to sit at home and write an order to a house, feeling 
confident that it will receive thorough attention at 
no more cost than though it were a personal trans- 
action over the counter. And this attention is as 
marked where the order is for cents as for dollars. 


_As an instance, a young lady living in the suburbs 


of New York made a call and saw a piece of fancy-. 
work that she admired greatly. She obtained 
samples of the materials, and wrote out an order, in- 
closing the samples, to be sent C.O. D. It was 
mailed in the evening. The next afternoon one 
skein of the silk ordered was delivered, and in the 
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evening mail a letter stating that the goods ordered 
would be delivered the next day; that they were 
not in stock was the reason the whole order had 
not been filled. 

As the young lady said in speaking of it, “It 
was a warm day, but if I had gone I would have 
gone from shop to shop to find the things. Instead 
of that I had a calm, cool, lovely day athome. And 
probably I would have bought other things I did 
not need at all; and postage was a fraction of the 
ear-fare.” In the northern woods this summer it 
was discovered by a lady that she needed another 
dress that was simple in material and style. An 
order for samples of certain kinds of goods was 
sent to New York; an envelope containing the 
samples arrived at the earliest moment, each care- 
fully price-marked. The goods chosen were or- 
dered, the order accompanied by acheck. Another 
lady who would only return the day before school 
opened ordered samples for school dresses. She 
made her selections, sent the order for the goods, 
giving directions to have the goods delivered to her 
dressmaker, to find the dresses completed on her 
return to the city. People living in the most re- 
mote villages can have the advantages of the best 
city stores. After communication is established, 
dealer and customer are brought into intelligent 
relations, and less and less possibility of errors 
occur. Shopping through the mails is not only a 
convenience, but often a matter of economy, for 
there is less temptation to spend money needlessly. 

Very often people living out of town send orders 
to their friends to buy for them. They do this 
with but faint idea of what they want. When the 
purchase is made, there is generally very little sat- 
isfaction to any of the parties concerned. The 
time of a busy woman has probably been used to 
the detriment of her personal affairs. She is always 
in doubt as to the satisfaction she has given, and 
there is a great chance that she has not given any. 
An order sent to half a dozen houses for samples 
of goods and trimmings would have settled the 
whole business without friction. 


A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


X|MERICA, at least that part of it called 
New York, has shown an independent 
spirit, and refused to follow English 
lead, even when highly indorsed and 
supported by English sentiment and ap- 
proval. The “ Professional Disciplinarian of Chil- 
dren” has taken down her sign and left us, not in 
anger, but in sorrow; she is hopeful that in the 
future we will, “ when we are ripe for it,” develop 
the profession, but at present she finds that Ameri- 
can mothers have the temerity to think that they 
are able to discipline their own children. In fact, 
one mother to whom the “ Disciplinarian” bore a 
letter of introduction, referred to the business as 
the “cruelest of which she had ever heard.” Some 
people lack perception. Here was an opportunity 
tossed back in contempt by the mother of five chil- 
dren. However great our need, we must now dis- 
cipline our own children, for the professional an- 
nounces she has gone out of the business. She is 
going into a shop. When her book “On the Total 
Darkness of American Mothers” will appear has 
not been announced. It will probably lead to the 
formation in London, under the patronage of some 
noble Duchess, of “The society for freeing Ameri- 
can mothers from the slavery of administering 
corporal punishment, and enlightening them as to 
the value of a bugaboo in nursery government.” 
It will be a slight return for the efforts we have 
made as a nation to spread abroad and graft on 
other civilizations that which we believed right and 
proper. Let us accept in meekness whatever our 
rashness may bring upon us. 


For a mantel, an Indian scarf or phool kar 
makes a charming drapery, and is a great saving in 
labor over the heavy plush-embroidered ones, and a 
great gain in an artistic sense. Place it simply 
along the mantel shelf, and catch it up high in the 
center or on one side with a few glass or silver 


spangles. 


A crawling-rug should be from one and one-half 
to two and. one-fourth yards square, made of soft 
white, red, or brown blankets. Some are made of 
red twill, lined with stiffening, with the word 
“ Baby ”’ in the center in large letters, surrounded 
by animals of various kinds and _ sizes, which can 
be bought ready cut out, in kid, astrakan, or any- 
thing like the texture of their skin. 


Our Younc FOLKS. 
THE LIFE-HISTORY OF A FERN. 


By Mrs. Fanny D. BERGEN. 
‘* We have the receipt of fern-seed, we walk invisible.” 
—(Shak., K. Henry IV., Part I., Act II., Scene 1. 

HE quaint belief that fern-seed has the 

power of rendering one invisible is a 

|} very old superstition that still sur- 

vives among the peasants in most parts 

of Europe. Tradition says that the 

charmed time to gather the magic seed is at mid- 

night on St. John’s or Midsummer Eve—a time 

when elves and fairies are supposed to have the 

world pretty much to themselves. European folk- 

lore abounds in stories that set forth the wondrous 

things which have happened to persons who, either 

by accident or by design, came under the spell of 

the fern-seed’s enchantment. Was it that easy, 

short-sighted, but very common way of reasoning 

that like causes like, that hundreds of years ago 

first gave rise to an utterly baseless belief that yet 

holds a place in the world? Was it because no 

one ever saw the seed of the waving ferns, and so 

connected the idea of invisibility with it? Or 

did, perchance, a faint cloud of dust, shaken from 

the tall ferns at midsummer by some passer-by, 

suggest the idea of a concealing haze peculiar to 
the plants ? 

Botanists long ago learned that ferns do not pro- 
duce real seeds; nor do they grow directly from 
seeds, as do most of our flowering plants. Who 
that is a lover of woodland saunterings has failed 
to notice the fine dots scattered in somewhat reg- 
ular patterns over the under sides of fully grown 
fern-leaves’ These are familiarly known as the 
fruit-dots. 
leaves are properly called, first unroll, we find no 
trace of these pretty dots; but soon afterwards, if 
you examine their under surfaces, faint specks of a 
paler green than that of the frond may be seen. 
These are the fruit-dots in an early stage; and as 
the frond becomes mature, the fruit-dots grow 


larger, become dry, and change in color to yellow, . 


yellowish-brown, or dark brown. Each fruit-dot is 
a cluster of little cases that contain a fine, light 
powder. A particle of this dust is called a spore. 
A little further on I shall have a word to say of 
the curious nature of these microscopic, seed-like 
bodies, which are, after all, not real seeds. It 
would take a long article merely to t¢ll what is 
known of the various ways in which the fruit-dots 
of different kinds of ferns are protected by little 
covers, and of the delicate mechanism by which 
the microscopic spore-cases open to discharge their 
contents. I have said that the fruit-dots are scat- 
tered over the under side of the frond, but this is 
not their only mode of occurrence. Sometimes the 
spore-bearing surface is limited to the margin of 
the leaf, or part of it, beautifully folded under to 
inclose the spore-cases, as in the exquisite maiden- 
hair fern, and in the coarser bracken-fern. The 
fruit-dots are not always round, but not infrequent- 
ly have the form of little, narrow ridges, arranged 
in various orderly ways. In a few ferns, as in the 
stately cinnamon-fern, there are two kinds of 
fronds—the sterile ones, large and leaf-like; the 
fertile ones (which bear the spores), of various odd 
shapes, sometimes formed like a long-stemmed, 
slender bunch of small, dry grapes, and sometimes 
long and plume-shaped. In such specialized, fer- 
tile fronds there are no separate fruit-dots, since 
the whole frond is a mass of fruit-clusters, or 
bunches of spore-cases. 

The spore is not a real seed, for it has no em- 
bryo, or miniature plant, formed within it (as does 
a seed), ready to burst forth and develop whenever 
circumstances favor germination. But spores can 
germinate, as you may easily see for yourselves. 
Leave a sheet of white paper for a day underneath 
some fern-fronds whose spores are ripened enough 
to fall when the fronds are shaken. Now scatter 
the fine dust which you will thus collect, either upon 
some damp earth held in a dish, or upon a piece 
of very porous sandstone placed in a shallow dish 
of water. In either case, invert a tumbler or glass 
bowl over the whole. In due time, here and there 
on the damp mold or stone beneath the glass you 
will find small green, leaf-like scales, which vary 
greatly in size in different kinds of ferns, in some 
species growing to be as large as your little finger- 
nail, in others being no larger than the head of a 
pin. Eaeh one of these small green objects lying 
so close to the soil is produced by the germination 
of one of the dust-like spores. It is called a pro- 


When the delicate fronds, as the fern- | 


thallium, which means “before the green shoot.” 


If you examine a prothallium with a microscope, - 


you will find that it anchors itself to the soil, and 
drinks in nutriment by means of exceedingly fine, 
hair-like roots that grow from its under surface. 
In among these delicate roots the microscope also 
shows that there are developed two sets of minute or- 
gans which seem somewhat to correspond to the sta- 
mens and pistils of aflower. For in the one set are 
formed infinitesimally small bodies, called odspheres ; 
in the other grow numerous coiled, thread-like little 
objects, called ye gate that whirl themselves 
about by means \of delicate filaments. When an 
antherozoid finds its way to the odsphere, the latter 
is fertilized, just as is an ovule in the pistil of a 
flower by the pollen falling upon it. From the 
fertilized odsphere (now known as an odspore) 
grows a tiny fern, which gradually matures to full 
size, while the prothallium withers away. Ferns 
do not all develop in the way which I have just 
outlined, but are now and then produced by the 
rooting and growth of small bulbs that are found 
on the backs of the fronds. These bulbs are 
the same in office as the dark-colored ones that 
grow at the base of the leaves of the tiger lily. 
However, this is not the fern’s usual way of mul- 
tiplying, as it is confined to a few kinds, and 
those kinds also reproduce themselves by means of 
the germinating spores, so that most of the ferns 
which one sees have gone through all this compli- 
cated process of development—from spore to pro- 
thallium, from prothallium to odspore, from odspore 
to fern, which at length ripens a crop of spores; 
and so the cycle is complete. 


CHIP. 


By Bette S. CRAGIN. 
PART I. 


us? \sQ|T the time it happened, the boys were 
/A twelve yearsold. One was tall and fair, 
in a corduroy suit and Tam o’ Shanter 
that set off finely his- handsome face 
! : and short, light curls. The other was 
thin and wiry; his honest gray eyes were set in a 
wilderness of freckles, his legs were bare and 
brown, and he wore clothes in which it. would be 
hard to tell whether rags or patches made the 
greater display. They were lying on the shady 
bank opposite the church; the afternoon was hot 
and close, and the shrill chorus from the meadow 
behind them filled every gap in the conversation. 

“T don’t know about it, Chip,” said the taller 
boy, breaking silence after a pause. “TI should 
think it would look kind of mean.” 

‘‘Needn’t look at all,’ Chip answered, rather 
sulkily. ‘ Nobody’d know it, ’s I see.” 

“Don’t you believe that,” returned the other. 

“Things always get out some way. Besides,” he 
added, flushing a little, “ it makes considerable dif- 
ference what a fellow thinks of himself.” 
_ Chip was silent. He laid his right foot over his 
left knee, and balanced a stalk of golden-rod on the 
end of his big toe with exact and anxious atten- 
tion. | 

“You don’t buy a goat for a dollar every day,”’ 
he said at last. ‘“ And Jack told me I could have 
it for that, and Mis’ Stone promised me ten cents 
a quart for all the nice huckleberries I’d bring her 
by to-morrer night, and old Stone hain’t got any 
business to say folks sha’n’t pick in his pasture, and 
he’s a hateful, stingy old pig of a—”’ | 

Chip’s sentence showed no sign of coming to an 
end, but Willie bounced suddenly to his feet and 
sent the golden-rod flying. : 

“Get up! Quick !” he cried. 
away |” 

A gray horse drawing an open wagon was trot- 
ting briskly down the hill, and though his pace was 
not yet alarming, they could see that the reins were 
dragging and the wagon was empty. 

** Let’s stop him!” yelled Willie in wild excite- 
ment, and he plunged down the bank and stood 
with legs wide apart in the middle of the road. 

But Chip rushed after him and pulled him aside. 
“1 would be a fool ’f I was you!” he said, seorn- 
fully. ‘You can’t stop that horse. Le’s head 
him off into a shed.” 


Here’s a run- 


So, when the gray a moment later came down — 


upon them, he was confronted by a cloud of dust 
and a volley of hideous cries, accompanied by the 
gyrations of four arms, four legs, a tattered straw 
hat, a velvet Tam o’ Shanter, and a maple branch. 
No wonder he was nonplused and turned aside into 
the grassy parallelogram between the church and 


the horse-sheds, and soon found himself, panting 
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and disgusted, with his nose against the wall of the 


last shed in the long row. Chip was close behind 
him, Willie at Chip’s heels, while the horse’s 
owner, who had left his team while he went into 
the store, brought up the rear, a bad fourth. The 
boys, excited and breathless, looked at each other 
proudly, but the instant Chip’s eye fell on the last 
comer he dropped to his knees and disappeared 
through an unboarded space in the back of the 
shed. 

“Tt’s old Stone,” he muttered over his shoulder 
to Willie. ‘ Don’t you let on about me.” 

So Willie had to explain as best he could, and 


_ presently Mr. Stone drove away, and Willie stood 


alone with a silver dollar in his hand. ‘“ Come 
ahead, Chip!” he shouted. ‘“ Here’s a dollar for 
your goat.” 

Chip crawled back into the shed, not so much 
surprised as he would have been if he had not seen 
the whole transaction through a knot-hole. : 

“No, siree! I ain't goin’ to take it all,” he said. 
“T'll divvy, but half of it’s your’n.”’ 

“‘ Oh, no, it ain’t,” persisted Willie. “ I shouldn’t 
have thought of turning him in here. I should 
have tried to stop him, and got my neck broken.” 

“It don’t make no difference who thought of it,” 
answered Chip. ‘I’m goin to divvy even.” 

“Well, I’m not,” returned Willie. “It was 


your doing. Besides, I haven’t any use for the 


money.” 

Chip stared incredulous. He couldn’t imagine a 
boy who had no use for a half-dollar ; but though 
he looked wistfully at the shining coin in Willie’s 
hand, be kept his own behind him, and shut his 
lips firmly. Willie took another tack. Allright. 
Let’s go and see if my mother can give us two 
halves for it,” and off they raced, Chip waiting 
outside while Willie ran noisily upstairs. 

“Say, mamma! You know Jack Holcombe’s 
goat ?”’ 

“TI don’t feel very well acquainted with it,” she 
answered. ‘“ I know it by sight.” 

“Well, he wants to get rid of it—says he’s sick 
of it, and don’t mean to take it back to the city.” 

** But, Willie, I hope you don’t want to add a 
goat to your collection.” | 

“Oh, no’m! Id rather have a pony. But 
‘Chip Wilder wants it awful, and Jack says he can 
have it for a dollar, and here’s the dollar ’’—hold- 
ing it out—‘ come plump into our hands while he 
was talking about it.’”’ Then he told her the rest. 
“ But isn’t he a queer one, mamma? If I was as 
ragged as he is, I'd take it quick enough. I 
thought prob’ly you could fix up some way to make 


him do it,” and Willie sat down and waited with 


unbounded confidence. 
‘“‘T am sure I wish I could,” she said. ‘‘ There’s 
something about the Wilder boy that I can’t help 


liking, in spite of some other things that I don’t 


like.” 

‘“‘ J like him tip-top,” cried Willie. ‘ He’s about 
the nicest boy in this town; really he is. He’s 
awful peppery; but I never heard him tell the 
least bit of a lie, nor say any bad swear-words, and 
he’s really good to a horrid little baby that lives next 
to him.” | 

‘* Well, I shall have to think it over,” she said. 
“Take these two half-dollars, and let him have his 
way for the present.” 

So Willie went, and Mrs. King, seeing them 
walk down the street together, smiled at the con- 
trast. But she trusted Willie; and, in spite of his 
appearance, she somehow trusted Chip, and felt no 
uneasiness at the odd friendship her boy was de- 
veloping. 

“Chip,” said Willie, a little later, “I wouldn’t 
pick Mr. Stone’s huckleberries, and sell ’em to his 
wife.” 
“ Who’s a-goin’ to?” retorted Chip, promptly. 
“T ain’t.” And Willie was wise enough to drop 
the subject. : 

“Going after Billy now?” he asked again pres- 
ently. 

“No, sir!” said Chip, and Willie’s face fell. 
“Til go and speak for it, but I hain’t got time to 
fool with goats to-morrer.” 

“ He’s a funny boy, anyhow,” Willie said, when 
he had told his mother about it. ‘“ But Jack’ll 
keep the goat for him. Jack likes him.” 

“T really don’t see what he wants of it,” Mrs. 
King said, meditatively. ‘I should think he could 
use a dollar to better advantage than to spend it on 
a goat.” 

‘They are awful poor,” admitted Willie, “ and 
I know Chip hates the way they live; he’s said so, 
only he doesn’t know how to help himself. But I 
s'pose he wants to play, same as other boys.” 


The next morning Chip was off early for the 
pastures on the slopes of Round Top. He carried 
a big pail on each arm, and a tin cup rattled round 
inside of one, as he drummed vigorously on the 
bottom of the other. At noon he came back, but, 
instead of going home, he took another road, and 
trudged through the dust a half mile, till he reached 
Mr. Stone’s, where he left his berries, and went 
away with one purple hand clutching his precious 
coins, and the other a quarter of a big apple pie. 
He sat down on a bank to count the money and eat 
the pie, but before he had taken two bites some- 
body leaned over the wall behind him, and said, 
‘‘ Hullo!” so close to his ear that he came up stand- 
ing, and turned around to confront Mr. Stone—a 
tall man, with a long beard, a large nose, and 
shrewd but kindly eyes, which twinkled so that, in 
spite of his grievance about the huckleberry pasture, 
Chip could not help smiling. 

“Ain't you one of the boys that stopped my 
horse yesterday ?” Mr. Stone asked. 

‘Me and Will King,” answered Chip, taking an 
appalling bite of pie. 

“That was a pretty smart thing,” the old man 
continued. ‘ Now, which of you thought on’t ?” 

Chip hesitated; he had a sudden suspicion that 
Willie might have appealed to Mr. Stone about the 
division of his gift. Then he said, bluntly, “ What’s 
the difference ?” But instead of pursuing the in- 
quiry Mr. Stone changed the subject. 

‘“¢ Been berryin’ in my paster lot ?” he asked. 

Chip swallowed his pie with an indignant gulp. 
‘“‘T hain’t been near your old pasture,” he blurted 
out, “ an’ I don’t want ter.” 

**T s’pose you’ve blowed some about my keepin’ 
folks out, hey ?”’ 

Chip flushed at that, for he had not forgotten 
how he had dallied with the temptation to defy the 
prohibition, nor what names he had called the old 
man on account of it. But while he was wavering 
between the “no” he could not speak, and the 
‘“‘ves’”’ he would not, Mr. Stone went on: | 

“* Well, never mind as long as I didn’t hear you. 
Now, I'll tell you what I'll do for you. You may, 
go over back here, quiet-like, without tellin’ any- 
body, and pick all the berries there is. Stay a week, 
if you want to; there’s some tiptop ones there 
yet.” 

Chip’s lingering wrath cooled suddenly. He 
stuffed in the rest of his pie, cocked his head on 
one side, and answered, calmly, “I e’n pick a naw- 
ful lot in a week.” 

“ All right, pick ’em. I rather guess Mis’ Stone’ll 
buy ’em off’n you,” and he drew his long legs under 
him and straightened up. “But you keep it to 
yourself, mind! I’ve had enough o’ hoodlums 
rampin’ through my fields and milkin’ my critters 
and takin’ down my fences. Jest as quick as you 
say a word the bargain’s off.” 

Chip hardly waited for him to finish. 
begin now ?” he demanded. 


HOW TO MAKE AN ARTIST. 


By W. CHAMPNEY. 


7/ET us acknowledge at the outset that no 
amount of education or training will 
make an artist of a boy or girl who 
does not possess talent. 

d Primarily, God makes artists, and we 
do not in the least know how he makes them. In 
some mysterious way the art-impulse comes. En- 
vironment of the most inspiring order is not certain 
to produce it, and we cannot trace its existence to 
heredity, since the children of men of genius are 
often totally lacking in this endowment, while the 
son of the most prosaic parents, reared in inartistic 
surroundings, may have a soul on fire with a pas- 
sion for art. 

It is useless to take a child even of gifted parents 
and, presuming upon his capacity, educate him from 
the cradle for an artistic career, as was done in the 
ease of Anthony Raphael Mengs, whose father, 
himself a painter of repute, determined to manufact- 
ure him into an artist. The old chronicle quaintly 


“Can I 


tells how no toys were ever given the baby “but: 


implements of art, and before he had attained his 
sixth year he was placed to the study of drawing,” 
and continued under the artistic discipline of his 
father, of whom the record says: “A man more 
severe and rigid to his children never was known. 
He exacted from them the most indefatigable labors 
without ever allowing the least moment of recrea- 
tion. Having conducted our young Anthony to the 
Vatican, he would there order him what he was to 
accomplish in that day, and, with a flask of water 
and a little bread, would leave him embroiled with 


the fatiguing task he had to study; and one might 
well suppose his examination was sufficiently rigid.” 

This education applied to an American boy would 
instill him with such a loathing for the profession 
that we might certainly expect him to become a 
cowboy. The young Mengs, we are told, was more 
docile; he grew up, with a certain “confined man- 
ner,’ a portrait painter of eminence at fifteen; but 
precocity was gained at the expense of spontaneity. 
He was not a great genius, and all the forcing of 
most perfect training could not make him one. 

But, while we grant that, if a boy has not the 
artistic impulse within him, no education will make 
him an artist, and if he has it he will be one in 
spite of all opposition—even that the best artists 
have often been those who worked their way against 
all discouragements—still we need not conclude that, 
once the germ of genius given, it is immaterial how 
it is developed, or that obstacles are helps in an 
artistic career. Obstacles are always obstacles, and © 
the talent that mounted high in spite of them would 
doubtless have achieved more with encouragement, 
wise direction, and help. 

Much valuable time may be wasted in profitless 
copying of prints, in premature excursions into 
color, in bad methods, and hopeless floundering in 
the Slough of Despond, where the advice of one 
who has achieved success would show the short cuts 
to the goal. The way is a long one at the shortest, 
and the student cannot afford to lose his best years. 
Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., has well said that a self- 
taught artist has only a fool for both master and 
pupil. Choose a master, therefore, as soon as pos- 
sible, in whose opinion you have entire confidence ; 
and do not be afraid of losing your individuality by 
becoming a faithful disciple. 

Next to the master, the most valuable helps are 
found in fellow-students a little more advanced 
than yourself. Your teacher’s words are repeated 
over and over again, and you fail to grasp his 
meaning. You take astroll among the other easels, 
and the handling of a pupil who has comprehended 
suddenly explains the obscure expression. 

Color harmonies and a perception of values can- 
not be explained in words. The eye must be edu- 
cated to see more in nature than exists to the unin- 
itiated. You see in your fellow-pupil’s painting more 
than you had observed in nature, and you turn to 
nature with quickened perceptions, and notice more 
than he has depicted. Your gain is not alone from 
what the teacher says or what your companions do, 
but from a quickened state of your own faculties 
which work better under this stimulus. 

Michael Angelo and the coterie of great artists 
who drew as students from the ancient statues which 
Lorenzo d’ Medici had collected in the Gardens of 
San Marco, owed much of their gain to mutual 
emulation and assistance. ‘The gardens were a free 
art academy, and since that time no better regimen 
has been discovered for the beginner than to draw 
from the antique under the direction of a master, 
and in company with other students. Drawing, 
with an understanding of lights, shadows, reflec- 
tions, and differences of tone, is much more easily 
gained in black and white from the cast, which 
keeps its pose, than from the living figure, where 
color and motion add their complications. A dis- 
tinguished instructor has said that there are three 
requisites to success in every branch of the fine arts. 
‘“ The first is drawing, the second is drawing, and 
the third is DRAWING.” Even the most highly 
gifted painter cannot afford to dispense with a 
groundwork of thorough academical training. Th’'s 
can now be obtained in nearly all of our larger 
cities. New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, Minneapolis, Charleston, Savannah, 
and many of our colleges have art academies, where 
the rudimentary training of an art student can be 
acquired as well as in Europe. After drawing 
from the cast comes drawing from life, then pai .t- 
ing from still life, from the portrait, from the ecs 
tumed figure and the nude, with attendance on 
lectures, the study of perspective—a branch of 
applied mathematics as difficult as geometry— 
and of anatomy, which a figure painter should carry 
to a surgical exactness as far as a knowledge of the 
skeleton and of all muscles whose play is observa- 
ble on the surface of the figure. The laws of com- - 
position and of light and shadow are explained, 
and the young artist begins to show his lack or en- 
dowment of a color sense. In summer the out-of- 
door sketching class should take the place of the 
academy, and the fervid heats of July and sultry 
languors of August will be forgotten ina fine enthu- 
siasm for values, aerial perspective, tone, mag- 
nificent cloud effects, the fascinating curl of waves, 
the shimmer of water, the luminous darks of wood 
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interiors, and the infinite variety of foregrounds 
with their grasses, beaded with tiny dark-seeded 
weeds, lichened rocks cropping out from clumps of 
velvety-leaved mulleins, fields white with daisy snow, 
and the dear, wayward New England roads, wind- 
ing in graceful curves through feather of fern and 
tangle of brier. 

The naturalist loves nature keenly for herself, 
but the artist with a double joy—for what he sees, 
and for what he hopes to create. 

The writer on art, if he be an artist,is always 
inspired with a fine rapture, which often gives his 
words a slightly visionary and impractical touch ; 
but a little volume which combines helpful hints for 
the student with delightful reading is the hand- 
book entitled “ Sketching from Nature,” one of the 
“ Art at Home” series published by Macmillan & Co. 

Ruskin and Whistler, Hamerton and Hamilton 
Gibson, all express the keen delight of the artist in 
out-of-door sketching ; and I have known classes of 
delicate girls to work with unremitting application, 
and with improved health and unflagging spirits, 
through sultry seasons, when idlers were suffering 
from utter prostration. 

“For we may find a zest 
In any true employ, 
Which, like a whetstone in the breast, 

Will give an edge to joy.” 
It is this joy in the drudgery of art, this abject 
and willing slavery. which finds the day too short 
for toil, which is your best proof of possessing your 
birthright—genius. 

We have seen that much can be done in the way 
of art study in America. We have some artists of 
eminence who have never been beyond the bounds 
of their native land. But every artist must long 
to see the treasures of art laid up in the European 
galleries, the old masters and the work of the lead- 
ing men of the modern schools. A few years of 
study in the atélier of a great painter is of im- 
mense advantage when the pupil is sufficiently 
advanced to profit by it, and the training of some 
of the foreign academies is doubtless more thor- 
ough than our own. If our aspirant is a young 
man, he will do well to include in his education a 
course at the famous academies of Antwerp and 
of Munich—which have solidly grounded many of 
our best figure-painters—or at the Beaux Arts, at 
Paris. 

It is not so difficult for girls to study art abroad 
as formerly. Europeans are becoming accustomed 
to seeing earnest young women pursuing independ- 
ent lives, and are ready to tender them respect and 
consideration. Moreover, our American girls have 
learned to conform to European notions of chaper- 
onage, and less frequently shock the conventionali- 
ties. Two lady friends can make a little firm, and, 
sharing expenses, live and travel together with safety 
and enjoyment. 

An academical training similar to that of Ant- 
werp can be obtained at the Hague, whose fine 
academy is open to both men and women, and 
where an American girl, Elizabeth R. Coffin, ob- 
tained the highest medal. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the advantages offered here, or even in 
Munich, which is doubtless the best German city 
for the student, can compete with Paris. 

Mr. Frederic Williams, an American artist, for 
many years aresident of Paris, furnishes the writer 
with the following information in regard to Paris- 
ian art schools accessible to ladies. The old 
Academy of Julian is undoubtedly the most fre- 
quented, partly on account of the artistic standing 
of the Professors—Messieurs Bouguereau, Benja- 
min Constant, Fleury, Lefébvre, Chapu, and others 
—and partly because of the special reputation 
which it enjoys for looking after its favorite pupils 
and advancing their interests at the Salon. The 
men’s atélier, large and always crowded, is at 48 
Faubourg St. Denis. while the women’s is at 5 Rue 
de Berri. The charges for women are twenty 
dollars per month, or one hundred and forty per 
year ; for men less than half as much. 

Equally good instruction is furnished at the 
school in the Faubourg St. Honoré, under the 
directorship of M. Mario Carl-Rosa. 

On the other side of the river, in the quarter of 
the Luxembourg, is to be found the atélier of Signor 
Colorossi. For a simple matter of practice, this 
school furnishes equally good facilities with the 
two mentioned above, and on more moderate terms. 

On the Quai Voltaire is the joint school of 
M. Henner and M. Carolus: Duran, where painting 
alone is taught (not drawing). This is said to be 
the only school in Paris where a definite method or 
technique (that of M. Carolus-Duran) is taught 
or insisted upon, as contrasted with the custom in 


all other schools, where each pupil is recommended 
to find out his own best manner of applying paint 
to canvas. 

In addition to these schools are the atéliers of 
Messieurs Barrias, Bridgman, Chaplin, Deschamps, 
Harpignies, King, Luminais, Soyer, Thompson, Yon, 
all of whom and many others have or have had 
cours fgr lady students. Instruction can be had at 
some of these at ten dollars per month. 

And every year at the Jardin des Plantes, in 
spring or early summer, there is a school provided 
by the Government in which the anatomy, drawing, 
and modeling of animals are taught to men and 
women without charge, under the personal direc- 
tion of the very accomplished sculptor Mr. Emanuel 
Fremiet. 

Mr. Williams further explains that the pupils 
learn more from each other and from the tradi- 
tions of the atélier than from the nominal pro- 
fessor, and that the reason why study abroad is 
more helpful than at home is that the student is 
brought under the healthy stimulus of seeing in the 
course of the year, besides the works of the old 
masters, every possible kind of modern contempo- 
rary work, representing, both for good and for bad, 
every tendency and idea, every method and style 
of treatment—a variety twenty times as great as it 
is possible to see at home. In this way the pupil's 
mind becomes enlarged. 

Every art-lover will long to see Italy, and here, 
too, every necessary opportunity will be found for 
women to study. Mr. Duveneck, among others, 
has a school in Florence, and in Rome is Gigi’s 
Academy, after the plan of Julian’s in Paris (de- 
scribed in Hare’s “ Walks in Rome’’). The Asso- 
ciazione Artistica Internazionale, a club of artists 
of many years’ standing, which has numbered For- 
tuny and many another famous artists among its 
members, is thus described by Mrs. A. Egerton 


Adams, of Chicago, who formerly enjoyed its privi- 


leges: “‘ The building contains a library and cloak, 
coffee, music, dancing, and academy rooms, open 
to women as well as men. In the Academy, seats 
are placed in a semicircle about the model-stand, 
each seat having its own light, with black shade, 
drawing-board, etc. Here the members meet every 
evening, working in every medium. No instruction 
was given, only the wonderful advantage of seeing 
sixty sketches by good workers at the close of the 
evening, and the criticism of friends.” 

The American School at Athens, under the pat- 
ronage of eighteen American colleges, affords mag- 
nificent opportunities for the study of art and arche- 
ology to both voung men and women. It is situated 
on the slope of Mount Lycabettus, and is under the 
direction of Dr. Charles Waldstein. 

The South Kensington Museum, in London, 
affords training of the highest character to men 
and women. ‘The Museum possesses a grand col- 
lection of paintings and sculptures, and the student 
has also the advantage of the London exhibitions— 
the Academy, the Grosvenor, and the National 
Gallery. ‘The art student who has not taken time 
to perfect himself in modern languages will natu- 
rally stop at London. But here comes an oppor- 
tunity to insist that, in a natural haste to begin the 
study of art, the student should beware of neglect- 
ing his general education. In no profession is cult- 
ure more to be desired. A knowledge of Greek 
and Latin literature will place him more intimately 
en rapport with classic art. Geology and botany 
will be of great value to him as a landscapist, 
mathematics in the study of perspective and in 
architecture. Modern languages will lead him in 
many a pleasant and profitable tour, while all the 
amenities of a liberal education will crop out in his 
art in added graces and refinement, in broader 
scope, and in luxuriance of imagination. 

Of the first and most necessary qualification of 
all—a pure, religious nature—I have not spoken; 
but an artist should of all men be a student of the 
Great Teacher, and it is well to remember that, 
though there have been painters of dissolute lives, 
their works show it, and “they all died young, 
or painted ill when old.” 3 


TED AND THE PARCEL. 


E did not mean to be, but he was, very 
naughty at times; so naughty that even 
he was surprised when the usual re- 
sults followed. Ted—his name was 
Theodore, but they called him Ted for 

short—was three years old, and lived in a family 

where everybody was grown up; his mamma was 

the youngest person in the house except Ted. A 

paper parcel was always a great temptation to Ted. 


He never rested until he had torn a corner. or un- 
tied the string and opened the parcel. He must 
know what the contents were, or there was a tem- 
pest in the house. One day Ted saw a very fasci- 
nating parcel, wrapped in brown paper and tied 
about with a pretty pink string. He had just come 
in from his walk and was very hungry, but that 
} did not prevent him from stopping to look at the 
parcel and finger its edges. Ah! there was a box 
inside. Ted felt it. Hedid not attempt to lift it, 
for the day before he had insisted on taking a 
paper he found on the kitchen table in his hands 
and had dropped it on the floor, which broke the 
string, and a pound of pepper lay spread out on the 
kitchen floor, and everybody was sneezing, Ted the 
worst of all. He had not forgotten that experi- 
ence, and this time treated the parcel respectfully. 
It might be more pepper, thought Ted. 


He went up stairs slowly, and seemed lost in 
thought. He stood still while Mary took off his 
coat, and did not fuss when she brushed his hair. 
This was so unusual that Mary looked at him 
sharply. ‘Sure, it’s quare what’s come over ’im. 
It’s not often he acts like this. I'll be kapin’ an 
eye to yer faver,” she muttered, anxiously, as she 
hung his coat up and put his hat in the box. But 
this is what Ted was thinking: 

“I’m pretty sure it isn’t ’epper, for ’epper 
al’ays tomes in the titchen. All nice t’ings come 
in the f’ont door. Payaps it’s tandy !” 

Ted almost screamed when he thought that. For 
if it were candy, why, it was for him, and it was 


that he did not hurry down and get the parcel if 
he was so certain that it was candy, and for him. 
But he did not. He waited, looking out of the win- 
dow while Mary put the room in order; he was 
not overjoyed when his mamma came in, and re- 
fused her offer to play ninepins with him. 

At last Ted was alone. Mary had gone up- 
stairs, and somebody called, and his mamma had to 
go into the parlor. ‘Ted slipped down stairs quietly ; 
yes, there was the parcel, and such a loose knot 
held the cord. How easily it untied! “Why, I 
tarcely pulled it!” muttered Ted. A little tighter 
pull and the pink cord hung from Ted’s hand. 
There were the edges all open, and Ted caught a 
glimpse of a pretty box covered with a shining, 
mottled paper. In a moment the box was in Ted’s 
hand, and he was so frightened that he sat right 
down on the rattan stool that Mary stood on when 
she lighted the gas in the hall. Ted turned the 
box over and round. What could be in sucha 
pretty box? And what a nice hook! There 
must be something nice in such a pretty box. He 
would push the hook just a little way to see how 
it worked. There was a snap, a scream, and the 
picture tells what happened. 

It cured Ted. He never again interfered with 
parcels until they were given him to open. The 
Jack-in-the-box was a prize to be given at a pro- 
gressive euchre party, and had not been intended for 
Master Ted, though his mamma would probably 
have shown it to him without frightening him. 

If you see Ted looking curiously at a parcel, he 


per!” or “ Jack-in-the-box !” 


right that he should open it. It was very strange - 


will go away from it if you say quietly, “Pep- — 
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SuNDAY AFTERNOON. 
DAVID’S LAST WORDS.’ - 


By THE ReEv. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


b Lag last words of a great man carry with them 
a profound impression. In them ordinarily 
appears his deepest thought. Consciously facing 
eternity, he often in a few sentences sums up the 
meditations of a lifetime, or gives expression to 
the unconscious life to which those meditations 
have ministered. The last words of such men are 
well worth, therefore, our hearing—doubly so when, 
as in the present case, they contain the testimony 
of a great seer to the invisible truths which have 
nourished his life and made him what he was. 

For we have in these last words of David, not his 
opinions, thoughts, or conclusions, but his testi- 
mony. He speaks as a witness of those eternal 
verities which have entered into his conscious ex- 
perience, which have really formed and fed his life. 
What such a witness says certainly cannot be 
thrust unceremoniously out of court because he has 
seen some things which we have not seen, or pos- 
sessed some experiences which we have not pos- 
sessed. ‘There are spiritual as well as scientific 
experts, and the experience of such an expert, if 
not conclusive, at least deserves attentive hearing. 
So we listen to the words of an Emerson, a Car- 


lyle, a Fénélon, a Paul, a David, or a Moses, not 


asking them what they think, not testing their con- 
clusions by our own logic, but listening to their 
testimony to the things which they have seen and 
heard, getting the fruit of their insight, and glad 
of the light which it throws upon the dark mys- 
tery of life. If in this spirit we approach the last 
words of David and analyze them, we shall find 
that there are four truths to which he bears wit- 
ness. 

1. He is sure that God has spokento him. “The 
Spirit of the Lord spake by me, and his word was 
upon my tongue.” ‘ The God of Israel said, the 
This is the first and 
fundamental fact in David’s experience. He has no 
theories of inspiration to propound ; he does not 
consider it scientifically ; but he is profoundly sure 
that he has had communication with the Eternal. 
He knows God as a communicating and revealing 
God. As he looks back upon his life, his fellow- 
ship with God stands out clearer than any other 
fellowship. It is a sweeter and more sacred fact, 
a more assured and certain fact. And this his 
testimony is confirmed by an innumerable host of 
witnesses—men of every creed, of every tongue, of 
every race, and of every ritual, who bear witness 
to the truth that God speaks and man hears. Phi- 
losophy must do something with this broad and 
comprehensive witness-bearing, as eloquent and as 
positive in modern as in ancient times. To deny 
the truth which it attests is practically to deny the 
truth of all human testimony ; to set aside the 
witness of human experience and to leave us with- 
out any sure guide in the ascertainment of any 
truth. : 

2. The first message which this divine voice of 
a communicating God has had for David is the 
message that God is a righteous God, and that he 
who dwells in righteousness dwells in the light. 
“He shall be as the light of the morning, when 
the sun riseth—a morning without clouds, when the 
tender grass springeth out of the earth through 
clear shining after rain.” David's life has been a 
troubled one. He has lived as a hunted exile in 
the caves of Judea; asa king he has been engaged 
in perpetual war with the predatory tribes upon 
his own border; in his old age he has been driven 
from his throne by an ungrateful and rebellious 
son, and has come back to his throne again only by 
that son’s death. In his last hours he bears witness 
to the indwelling and ineradicable peacefulness 
which the obedient spirit confers. He bears the 
Same witness as that which Christ bears in the 
opening sentences in the Sermon on the Mount: 
Blessed are the poor in spirit; blessed are the poor 
in heart; blessed are the meek; blessed are the 
peacemakers ; righteousness is light ; the Kingdom 
of God is a kingdom of joy and peace in the Holy 
Ghost. | 

3. But David’s reign has not always been a 
He has broken his own covenant 
with God; he has sinned openly and flagrantly, 
and yet God has been gracious to him. “ Verily, 
my house is not so with God; yet he hath made 
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with me an everlasting covenant, ordered in all 
things and sure.” God is not only a righteous 
God, giving joy and peace to those that dwell in 
righteousness, but he is a merciful God—that is, a 
God full of mercy, or, as David elsewhere expresses 
it, great in mercy—a God, therefore, bringing sal- 
vation, health, happiness to those who have broken 
his laws and departed from right ways. The re- 
deeming love of God—this is David’s third witness 
to future generations; the love of a God who is 
helpful to sinful humanity, who has a justice which 
justifies those that have faith in his name, whose 
fidelity and justice are shown, not in rigorous pen- 
alty, but in this, that he is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins and to cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness. 

4. Along with this threefold experience of a 
communicating God, a righteous God, and a merci- 
ful God, is an experience of horror and indignation 
against ungodly and unrighteous men. They are 
like thorns to be thrust away, that cannot be taken 
by the hand ; the man that toucheth them must be 
armed. Whatever difficulty philosophy may ex- 
perience in reconciling faith in a God of mercy 
with this sense of indignation and wrath against 
ungodly men, in fact the two experiences are com- 
monly found conjoined in human life. It is the 
Luther who sings the song of justification by faith, 
who always blows the military blast against wick- 
edness in high places; it is the Christ who cries 
out, with infinite pathos, ““O Jerusalem, O Jeru- 
salem, how often would I have gathered you to- 
gether as a hen gathers her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not!”—he denounces the 
Pharisees as a generation of vipers. I enter here 
upon no philosophy, no attempt to reconcile these 
two experiences; I only point out the fact that in 
the highest and noblest natures they are conjoined, 
and so leave the reader to meditate on David’s 
epitome of revelation, the last words which he 
leaves as an inheritance to his people and to his 
race; his ante-mortem deposition to the spiritual 
truths which in his ‘life he has witnessed, and by 
the light of which he has lived—a revealed God, a 
righteous God, a merciful God, and a conscious 
sense of the cruelty and horribleness of sin. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
DAVID’S LAST WORDS. 
By Emity HunTINGTON MILLER. 


HE deeds which people do in their active lives 
are of much more importance to us than the 
words they speak when they come todie. But things 
do not always look to us at the end of life as they 
did at the beginning ; some things which seemed 
very important at first we can see at last were of 
very little consequence ; and just as we like to ques- 
tion a man who has traveled over the road where 
we are going, so we like to ask an old man, whose 
life is nearly finished, what is the best thing he has 
learned, and the wisest counsel he can leave for 
others. 

David, the king, was old and ready to die, and 
he spoke his last words to his family and his 
servants, and especially to Solomon his son, who 
was to be king after him. He is a feeble, 
white-haired old man, but he remembers the days 
when he was a little, ruddy shepherd boy, the 
youngest in his father’s house, and he loves to speak 
of that father, and to call himself the son of Jesse; 
so now he says, “ David, the son of Jesse, saith.” 

But when he thinks of that little boy in his 
father’s house, he remembers what a wonderful 
thing God did for him. He was not only Jesse’s 
son, but he was God’s king. God had chosen him 
from the sheep-fold, and raised him up on high, 
and made him his own anointed one, to be king 
over his people. It was a great thing to have been 
honored and prospered so that he had conquered 
his enemies, and gotten wealth and honor and a 
mighty kingdom, but God had done it all. David 
did not say, “The man who has raised himself,” 
but, “ The man who was raised up ;” not “The 
man who made himself king,” but “ Zhe anointed 
of the God of Jacob.” 

David calls himself one thing more—‘ The sweet 
psalmist of Israel,” and I think he loved to sing 
best of all; but he says even his songs were not his 
own. “The Spirit of the Lord spake by me, and 
his word was upon my tongue.” Many beautiful 
messages that Spirit has sent us by David’s tongue: 
this is the very last. It is to tell us what kind of a 
ruler God approves; and this is just as important 
for us to know as it was for Solomon, because we 
are all of us rulers, some over little things and 


some over great. The word which God sent was 
that his rule must be just, and rule in the fear of 
God. That is, do right toward all, because you 
honor God. Love God with all your heart, and 
your neighbor as yourself. | 

Do you know what kind of a kingdom such a 
king would have? Do you know what such a life 


would be like in the world? “Like the light of 


the morning when the sun riseth. A morning with- 
out clouds; when the tender grass springeth out of 
the earth through clear shining after rain.” 

Would you like to have your life like the light 
of the morning, bringing brightness and warmth, 
and growing clearer and stronger every hour, a 
morning without clouds? David only expected 
this blessing to come to him from God. God had 
made a covenant with him, and though, in his old 
age, it made him sad to remember that he had not 
always been just, and ruled in the fear of the Lord, 
and that his children had not obeyed God’s law, 
still his sole dependence was in God’s help, and he 
trusted that some day, if not now, the promises 
would be fulfilled. 

One day, long, long afterward, there came from 
David’s family a king who did indeed rule right- 
eously, and whose life, like the clear shining of the 
morning, is still brightening over the world. We 
may have that wonderful light in each one of our 
hearts, and then we, too, shall be light-bearers, help- 
ing to scatter the darkness. We are sons and 
daughters of that king who came from David’s 
line, and now that he has set us over his kingdom we 
must be careful to rule as he bids us, “ righteously,” 
that is, rightly, and in the fear of the Lord, render- 
ing account to him of the least as well as the greatest 
matter. What is your life, child of the King? 
Like the clear shining of the day, or like the clouds 
that darken the sky ? , 

For if we are not like light and sunshine in the 
world, helping God to do his work, we are like 
thorns and briers, disagreeable and uncomfortable 
to touch, doing only mischief, and fit fur nothing 
but to be destroyed, and sure some day to be de- 
stroyed. 


THE SPIRIT IN THE MESSAGE.’ 


By THe Rev. Lyman ABBOT?rT?T. 


| WISH, as the basis of what I shall say to you 
this morning, to call your attention to several 
texts of Scripture. 

“He hath anointed me to preach the Gospel” 
(Luke iv., 18). “And Jesus went about all Gali- 
lee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching 
the gospel of the kingdom” (Matthew iv., 23). 
“ The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead 
are raised up, and the poor have the Gospel preached 
to them” (Matthew xi.,5). “And he said unto 
them, Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature” (Mark xvi.,15). ‘And 
this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all 
the world for a witness unto all nations” (Matthew 
xxiv., 14). ‘“ How beautiful are the feet of them 
that preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad 
tidings of good things” (Romans x.,15). “And I 
saw another angel fly in the midst of heaven, havy- 
ing the everlasting gospel to preach unto them that 
dwell on the earth, and to every nation and kindred 
and tongue and people” (Revelation xiv., 6). 

Put, if you please, those texts together for a 
moment and see what, so put together, they signify. 

First, Christ declares, I am anointed to preach 
the Gospel. Secondly, he goes about all Galilee 
aiding visibly in preaching the Gospel. Thirdly, 
when the authenticity of his mission is doubted, he 
gives as evidence of it that the poor have this Gos- 
pel preached to them. Fourthly, when he is about 
to depart from the church he commissions his dis- 
ciples to preach theGospel. Fifthly, he declares— 
foretelling the future—that the history of the 
church shall be the history of preaching the Gospel. 
Sixthly, the glory of the ministry is declared to be 
in this: preaching of the Gospel. And, finally, 
the vision which the seer beholds in the Heavenly 
Kingdom is the vision of one who is bearing all 
over the world, in flaming colors of light and fire, 
the Gospel. 

During the last week the American Board has 
been in session in the city of New York. I have 
no purpose to take up in this presence the discus- 
sions—animated and warm, not to say heated— 
which formed a part, and a considerable part, of 
the deliberations of that august and venerable body; 
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but I take the occasion of an interest excited in 
this topic and the reports of its sessions in the daily 
press to ask you to rise above all those debates and 
go back of them all and see with me what it is that 
the Master has told his church to do. 

Let us, if we can, forget this morning that there 
is any such thing as old theology or new theology ; 
let us, if we can, forget this morning that there is 
any such thing as strife and division and ‘debate 
respecting schools of thought, respecting methods 
of administration ; let us go back over the centuries 
and see from this Book what it is that the Master 
has told us to do, and whether, in ascertaining what 
the Master has told us to do, and in prayerful alle- 
giance and obedience to the Divine Master’s com- 
mand, we cannot find that which will afford a 
common ground of action and a common ground of 
sympathy. 

When thus we do go back and look at the com- 
mission which the Master himself has given us, it is 
written all over the New Testament—I was going 
to say almost on every page, for I have only gathered 
a few specific texts out of the many—it is written 
all over the New Testament that our mission is to 
preach the Gospel, and that this Gospel, as the love 
of God which inspires it, knows no geographical 
boundaries. Our work, so far, then, as the Master 
gives it—our work is not to plant Occidental civiliza- 
tion in Oriental lands; it is not to give material 
civilization to a barbaric people. I do not say that 
philanthropy does not call upon usto dothat. Ido 
not say that there is not a duty and obligation im- 
posed by the right law of love even to do that, but 
that is not the commission of the Master. We are 
not called upon by this book, certainly not by any 
specific direction in this book, to carry railroads and 
telegraphs and post-offices and banks and com- 
mercial systems to foreign lands. We are not 
called upon to carry our own political institutions 
to foreign lands. We are not called upon to 
carry universal suffrage to foreign lands. We 
are not even called upon to carry our systems 
of universal education to foreign lands. I think 
it might be very gravely doubted whether it would 
be wise to undertake any such scheme as this. 
It might be very gravely doubted whether it is wise 
for us to take our own civilization and attempt to 
plant it in Africa, India, and China, except as the 
wise and the natural interchange of life with life 
carries the seeds of civilization on its own uncon- 
scious wings. 
that we are prepared to say we can transplant it 
elsewhere. We have not so solved our own labor 
problem, we have not so vanquished the problem 
presented by ignorance and superstition, we have 
not so learned perfect accord of one with another, 
that we can say, “Behold, we have a finished 
civilization ; it is all together, joists all made, founda- 
tions all laid, beams and floors and roof ready to be 
transported that all may be put together on foreign 
soil. Nor would it be desirable to do this if we 
could do it; at all events, this is not the command of 
the Master, and it is not to any such work as this 
that I desire to summon you thismorning. It is not 
to make Japan another New England. It is not to 
make China another United States. It is not to 
transform the Hindu into either a middle-class 
Englishman or a modern American. 

Nor, again, is the commission of the Master to 
carry our ecclesiastical and theological systems into 
other lands. Itis not to plant Congregationalism or 
Episcopalianism or Presbyterianism. It is not to 
plant Calvinism or Arminianism. It is not to plant 
our new theology, or somebody else’s old theology, or 
any such thing. It is not to tell men how they 
should worship. It is not to tell men what they 
should think. This is not what Christ told his 
Church to do; and this is not what Christ himself 
did. Religion is not a great furnace that melts all 
men into molten metal and then pours them all into 
one mold. The Church of Christ is not a foundry, 
that takes molten men and runs them into cast iron 
structures that never can be modified and can very 
easily be broken. No, no; the Gospel is not to be 
confounded with ecclesiasticism. The water of life 
is not the same as the cup out of which you and I 
chance to drink it. 

Still less are we commissioned to carry into 
other lands and to other peoples our strifes, our 
debates, and our controversies; our battles about 
creeds, about liturgies, about dress, about ecclesi- 
astical forms. This is not what Christ said he 
was anointed to do; and this is not what he did 
do. Did he go about Galilee and Judea proclaim- 
ing foreordination and decrees, or free will and 
human liberty? Did he go about Galilee telling 
men what dress they should wear, or in what forms 


Our civilization is not yet so perfect 


they should utter their devotions? Never did 
Paul go through Asia Minor, to Rome, to Spain, 
proclaiming a creed, a doctrine, a philosophy. On 
the contrary, when he went to Corinth, and men 
thought that he had come to proclaim a new 
philosophy, he repudiated that idea, saying, “I 
have not come to teach wisdom; I have come to 
proclaim the Gospel of Christ.” That is something 
very different. When the seer saw in heaven the 
angel flying with the scroll on which was emblazoned 
in living characters of life the Gospel, it was the 
everlasting Gospel that he saw. Creeds, forms, 
rituals, debates—are these everlasting? Why, 
they hardly last a lifetime. A century ago all 
England was shaken, from land’s end to land’s 
end, by the battle between Methodist and Episco- 
palian. They now link arms and go peacefully 
together. Half a century ago the Presbyterian 
Church was riven asunder by the debate between 
divine sovereignty and human free will; and the 
Congregational Church would have been riven 
asunder, except that, as some one has wittily said, 
“You cannot split a bag of beans.” Is that an 
everlasting question? Men are still old-school, 
and men are still new-school. Some men, loving 
the sense of the divine sovereignty and omnipotence, 
nestle close to the great Almighty God and call 
themselves Calvinists. And some men, in whom 
the tide of life beats high and strong, all whose 
nerves tingle with ambition for action, break away 
and fling themselves out into the battle of life, 
with drawn sword flashing in the sunlight, and they 
call themselves Arminians. Calvinists and Ar- 
minians remain, and will remain; but they battle 
with one another no more, and the question at 
issue between them is no everlasting question. 
What is worship? What is doctrine? They are 
like the clouds in the heavens; they come, they go, 
they change their shapes, they disappear altogether. 
But the rich atmosphere which makes life possible 
on this planet—that lasts from time’s end to time’s 
end. So the shades and forms and structures of 
human thought, they vary; but the spirit of divine 
love out of which they all come, the atmosphere of 
faith and hope and love, that, and that only, is 
everlasting. 

No, Christ does not commission us to export a 
finished civilization. He does not tell us to carry 
our churches and ecclesiastical systems and theo- 
logical systems, still less does he suggest that we 
carry our strifes and debates, to other lands. He 
tells us to preach the Gospel. He tells us to carry 
glad tidings. 

What is it the world stands in need of ? What 
is it that China and India and Japan and Africa 
want? What is the patent fact, if you look upon 
history? This: they are dead, not living, or 
living only as life has touched them from without. 
For twenty-four centuries Confucius has been teach- 
ing China an ethical system, and China is to-day 
just what it was twenty-four centuries ago—the 
same ships, the same commerce, the same educa- 
tional methods, the same law of industrial life, the 
same houses, the same literature, the same every- 
thing. China was stereotyped twenty-four centu- 
ries ago, and the plates have not been altered from 
that day to this. It is perhaps twenty-odd centu- 
ries, perhaps more than that, since Siddartha came 
teaching the gospel of despair in India ; and through 
all those twenty-odd centuries India has remained 
the same; homes the same, methods of transporta- 
tion the same, forms of government the same, 
artisan skill the same, life the same—save as other 
lands have touched and changed it. For over 
thirty centuries, ever since the day when Moses led 
the children of Israel out of bondage into the 
country which contained perhaps the most ancient 
and earliest civilization, in Africa, the religion of 
terror has been preached; and for those thirty 
centuries Africa has remained unchanged and un- 
altered. Progress only in Christendom ; life only 
in Christendom. That which Christ has come to give 
the world is not a system, not a doctrine, not a 
theology, not a philosophy; he has come to give life. 
That which he has given to you and to me is not a 
system, a doctrine, a theology, a philosophy ; that 
which he has told us to give to others is not a sys- 
tem, a doctrine, a theology, but a life—a life which 
is to work itself out in its own way and by its own 
appointed methods. We cannot turn a mechanic 
into a poet and a poet into a mechanic by any 
hammering or cutting, though men often try it by 
their systems of education; but we can put life into 
each, into one the intellectual, into the other the 
practical, life, and each will develop after his kind. 
Put two nations before yourself ; the one Oriental, 
the other Occidental. By no possible skill, by no 


methods of mechanism, by no methods of education, 
can we convert the Hindu into an adept in New 
England theology. We might as well attempt to 
convert ourselves into Hindu mystics. I hold in 
my hands two bulbs—a tulip, a hyacinth bulb: no 
agriculture will turn the tulip into a hyacinth or 
the hyacinth into a tulip. But we can, by the grace 
of God, by using his sunlight and his dew, turn the 
current of life, of God’s own life-genius, into the 
bulbs so that each shall give forth its own life after 
its own kind. | 

Lazarus lies—not four days—twenty-four cent- 
uries, thirty centuries—lies in his tomb. What 
message have other religions for him? Siddartha 
comes and says, “ Lazarus, come forth,” and Laza- 
rus lies still. Confucius comes and says, “ Lazarus, 
come forth,” and Lazarus lies still. Zoroaster 
comes and says, “ Lazarus, come forth,” and Laza- 
rus lies still. Christ comes and says, “ Lazarus, 
come forth,” and Lazarus comes forth. What we 
want is not new grave-clothes put on a dead corpse ; 
it is life put into a soul, into a nation, that is dead, 
that it may work out its own life—moral, intellect- 
ual, material. 

Look one moment briefly with me at the three 
elements that enter into this unanalyzable life. 

In the first place, then, is the doctrine or the 
experience of the brotherhood of man, unknown 
anywhere outside of Christendom. We hardly 
know it in America, though we know it here bet- 
ter than it is known anywhere else under the sun: 
a brotherhood that makes all the world kin, a 
brotherhood that already breaks down the barriers 
of lands, race, religion ; a brotherhood that merges 
men of different faiths, different tongues, different 
nationalities, into one great homogeneous people. 
People do not refuse respect to Dr. Taylor because 
he is a Scotchman, or Dr. Hall because he is an 
Irishman, or Carl Schurz because he is a German. 
These national distinctions have already dropped 
out of our mind. And by and by the time will 
come when we shall respect a man though his skin 
be black or red or yellow. For there has started, 
at least in American life, Burns’s old motto, work- 
ing itself into all our national thought—“ A man 
isa man for all that.” Youdo not find it anywhere 
else. Not in China; not in India; not in Africa; 
not in Turkey; not in any land above which the 
cross of Christ is not shining. : 

There can be no brotherhood if there be no 
Father. We are bound together in one great unity 
by the fact that there is an All-Father after whom 
the whole family in heaven and in earth is named. 
And this is the second great element that enters 
into and is the secret of that spiritual life which I 
am trying to speak of this morning, but must speak 
of it in broken phrases, because it eludes my analy- 
sis. We kneel at our mother’s lap and bury our 
head in her dress, and learn the first lesson of the- 
ology from her words. We repeat after her, “Our 
Father which art in heaven.” And then we go 
away, and our philosophies and our theologies and 
our rituals and our theological debates dim and ob- 
literate this sweet unifying faith that lifts us up into 
the arms of one Father, before whcm all men are 
children. But nowhere outside of Christendom are 
those two simple words, “Our Father,” ever lisped. 
No pagan child ever learned them. No cradled 
baby was ever taken to the mother’s arms to hear 
the pagan mother utter them. No temple in all 
heathenism ever found them engraved above its 
door. Nothought of fatherhood anywhere in pagan 
literature enters into the conception of a people on 
whom the light of Christ’s true revelation has not 
shone. 

Modern philosophy asks us to take agnosticism 
in place of the Gospel: a pure agnosticism, an eth- 
ical agnosticism—take this for your guiding star. 
Right and wrong is written in the conscience; read 
its commandments, and leave all questions of God 
and immortality to the future. I turn across the 
sea, and behold there a people in China who for 
twenty-four centuries have been skilled in that phi- 
losophy. ‘Twenty-four centuries before Huxley ever 
said a word of agnosticism, Confucius told the peo- 
ple of China, “Do not imagine you can know any- 
thing about a God or a future life ;” and China is 
the monument which agnosticism has reared to its 
philosophy. Another school of philosophy comes 
to us and says, “ You need no revelation, no printed 
book, no prophetic seers, no incarnate Christ; God 
has written his truth in every human heart; look 
within ; that is all you need.”’ And I look across 
the seas, and see India, to which Siddartha brought 
twenty-four centuries ago a similar message: “ No 
God that speaks; no human ears that hear; no 
need of revelation, or, at least, no hope or possibil- 
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ity of it: within, within, is the only message you 


need to hear or heed.”” For*twenty-four centuries 
India has been brooded by the ignorance and dark- 
ness of mysticism ; and India is a monument reared 
to his dishonor. There comes another prophet who 
tells us that the love of God is not message enough 
to. save the world; to preach the love of God alone 
is dangerous; men must be held in check by pro- 
claiming the terror and the fear of God. And I 
look again across the sea, and behold that Dark 
Continent where for thirty centuries the religion of 
a God or gods to be dreaded has been proclaimed 
by every priest and every medicine man ; and I see 
the nation that has been brooded by the dread of 
God black with a blackness unknown either in the 
land that has been nursed by mysticism or the land 
that has been fed on agnosticism. 

Over against these three false religions—the re- 
ligion of fear, the religion of mysticism, and the 
religion of an ethic ignorance—I put before you as 
the secret of our life, “Our Father which is in 
heaven.” Shall we hold this to ourselves and for- 
get that other lands need it too? 

The third element that enters into this life is 
the forgiveness of sins. The brotherhood of man, 
the fatherhood of a God who unites us in one great 


family, and the mercy of a God who is lifting the 


load of transgression off from human minds—these 
are the three elements, not of doctrine but of 
spiritual experience, which make up the life we 
have to give to the nations that sit in darkness and 
in the shadow of death. © 

I ask the ethnic religions of the world what 
message they have for me. Zoroaster, what hast 
thou to tell me? “ Live holily, and thou shalt be 
happy; live wickedly, and thou shalt suffer tor- 
ment.” ‘*Ah! but, Zoroaster, I have lived wick- 
edly, and I am carrying the burden of my trans- 
gression in my heart. Is there any one that can 
lift that burden off, and set me free and give 
me hope?” And Zoroaster is silent. Confucius, 
what message hast thou for me’ and Confucius 
says, “ Live holily, and thou shalt be happy here; 
as to the hereafter we know not.” And I say, 
“Ah! but, Confucius, there are elements within 
me too much for me, temptations without that are 
too much for me; is there any hand that can 
strengthen my hand, any captain that can guide 
my bark in a way that is not my own, any power 
that will make for righteousness in me?’ And 
Confucius is silent. I turn to Siddartha, and Sid- 
dartha says, ‘“ Live holily, live purely, live right- 
eously ; and life—indeed life is always sorrowful ; 
but by and by you shall lie down to an eternal 
rest.” And I say to Siddartha, “Is there any 
hand reached out from heaven to lay hold on one 
trampled down in the mire, sunk under the burden 
of life, needing a divine hand to uplift him ?” 
And Siddartha goes his way also speechless. The 
nations of the earth lie as in the porches of a pool 
which is no pool of Bethesda, no House of Mercy. 
Its mystic walls never move. No angel comes 
down to give them gift of healing. Siddartha 
comes, and says, “‘ Get yourself into this water ;” 
Confucius comes, and says, ‘ Get yourself into this 


water ;” Zoroaster comes, and says, “ Get yourself 
into this water.” Then Christ comes, and says, 


‘“‘ Arise, take up thy bed and walk, thou long-para- 


lyzed.” And, behold, the nerves begin to tingle 


with life, and the blood currents begin to flow with 
vitality, and the soul that was paralyzed lives at 
the touch of a redeeming and a forgiving Chris- 
tianity. | 

This is what is intrusted to us—not a system of 
theology, old or new; not my theology, your theol- 
ogy, anybody’s theology; not Congregationalism, 
nor Presbyterianism, nor Episcopalianism, nor any 
such thing, but this: the brotherhood of humanity, 
that is charity; the fatherhood of God, that is 
faith; and the helping hand of a redeeming, re- 


generating, transforming, divine mercy, that is” 


hope. The nations of the earth have it not. Shall 
we give it to them ? 


DISTRICT PLAY-ROOMS. 


By Newron M. HAtt. 


T is a pitiful fact that the children of the poor- 
est classes do not know how to play. If you go 


into streets and tenement alleys where such chil-. 


dren swarm, you will find them quarreling and 
fighting, but never indulging in the wholesome, 
joyous play of more fortunate boys and girls. So 
narrow and sunless are their lives that the instinct 
of play has been lost, and the familiar games of 
childhood are unknown. 


A knowledge of this lack of amusements has led 
the Episcopal City Mission of Boston to establish 
two play-rooms for the benefit of poor children— 
an idea as novel as it is sympathetic and sagacious. 
These rooms, situated in favorable localities, have 
been open eight hours on each week day since the 
first of July. Forty or fifty children form a class, 
and are allowed to stay two hours. In this way 
nearly two hundred children enjoy the privileges 
of the rooms each day. Two teachers and a janitor 


‘are in constant attendance. The teachers are ladies, 


who are employed especially for this work. They 
possess great love of children, ability to interest 
them, aud almost infinite tact, patience, gentleness, 
and firmness. The object of the rooms, as de- 
scribed by the Superintendent of Missions, is, first, 
to teach these neglected children to play, and, then, 
to show them how to be gentle, self-sacrificing, and 
truthful in their play. Boys and girls are taught 
to play together, and the boys are instructed in 
ways of courtesy and politeness. 7 

A description of one of the play-rooms will give 
an idea of the methods employed: In a narrow 
street lined with cheap stores, decaying warehouses, 
and tumble-down tenements, a red flag bearing the 
legend, “ Children’s Play-Room,” attracts the visit- 
or’s eye. A large room, formerly a storehouse, 
opening on the ground floor, has been transformed 


| for the children’s use. The walls are of brick, the 


rafters are whitewashed and decorated with flags. 
A pretty piano stands at one end, and brightly 
colored pictures are in abundance. Forty children, 
their ages ranging from eight or ten to fifteen, are 
in attendance. Near the door the little girls are 
sewing, or playing at “ bean-bags”’ and “ ring-toss.”’ 
The boys are just now practicing the “running 
high jump,” some of them showing remarkable 
skill and agility. Some little fellows are spinning 
tops. Ragged clothes are the rule, but the face and 
hands of every child are clean, and there is an evi- 
‘dent attempt at neatness on the part of many. The 
two pleasant-faced and gentle-voiced teachers are 
constantly caring for the wants of the children, and 
when the excitement runs too high or. the game 
becomes boisterous, a word or a gesture is gener- 


-ally sufficient to restore order. During the two 


hours all sorts of games are played: “fox and 
geese,” “so high water,” “drop the handkerchief,” 
“ Jerusalem,” and a score of others. One of the 
teachers takes her place at the piano, and the 
ragged boys and girls show great delight in ex- 
ecuting the graceful steps of. the “ Virginia reel.” 
Then there is a military drill for the boys, and the 
girls march to music, singing as they go. A Trin- 
ity student comes in on certain days and gives the 
boys instruction on the parallel bars and in light 


gymnastics. New forms of amusement are being 


constantly devised for the children’s pleasure. The 
lack of rudeness and the consideration shown to 
one another is very noticeable, while the genuine 
zest and the air of happy abandon to play are de- 


lightful to witness. Through the kindness shown 


them the hearts of the children are quickly won, 
and little lessons in neatness and manners easily 
given. When they go back to their homes and the 
street, these lessons are not forgotten, any more 
than the simple amusements which will make their 
lives less wretched. 

The rooms have been maintained this summer 
by generous friends of the Mission, the expenses 
of each being about $200 a month. It is hoped 
that means will be found to continue the work 
during the winter, opening the rooms during hours 


when the schools are not in session, thus-securing 


a permanent hold upon the children who attend. 
Flowers are often contributed for the rooms, and 
nothing pleases the children more. A simple flower 
will transform the face of the most reckless gamin 
in the room. 

Another society provides what are known as 
“sand gardens,” for children too small to attend 
the playgrounds. Several cart-loads of sand are 
drawn into each of the city school yards, and the 
little ones, under a watchful eye, are allowed to 
dig and burrow in the warm earth to their hearts’ 
content. The Episcopal Mission also maintains 
several “ vacation kindergartens,’ for the same 
class of children who frequent the play-rooms. 

The success of the district play-room has already 
been remarkable. In the words of the Superintend- 
ent, it is “a Sunday-school six days in the week.”’ 
In the wider development of the plan which will 
doubtless follow, it will reach the thousands of 
children who must pass the summer months in 
reeking courts and alleys, learning the lessons of 
vice and beggary, of which the street is so apt a 
teacher. A more effective plan than the district 


play-room could hardly be devised to counteract 
evil influences and instill something of sweetness 
and love in the darkened lives of these little ones. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


WALKING BY RULE. 
(Gal. vi., 11-18.) 
By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


SB ye of the greatest sources of disagreement 
among really noble Christians is their forget- 
fulness of the little word “only.” For instance, 
the earnest advocate will say, “Not foreign mis- 
sions, but home missions ;” or, “* not Sunday-school, 
but chureh;” or, “not faith, but works.” That 
is a mere harnessing one’s self to one opinion, and 
opposing it toanother. Just insert the word “ only,” 
and see how it reads—“ Not only foreign missions, 
but home missions ;” “ not only faith, but works.’’ 
And, behold, what a wonder is wrought by the little 
word! Now we behold a man seeing the need of - 
both, and finding a common ground for agreement. 
So these sharp distinctions bave continually stirred 
up storms. It was so in the early days of the 
Church; one side stood up and said, “It is not 
circumcision, but uncircumcision.” And immedi- 
ately another rose and said, “It is not uncireum- 
cision, but circumcision.” And it was Paul who 
said, “ Dear friends, it is both, and yet neither. 
Neither of itself is anything except for the new 
life within. The main question is, ‘Are you re- 
newed in Christ; are you a new creation?” This 
was Paul’s rule in reference to their questions. 


»~He leads them to the common ground between 


them on which they are agreed. Let us analyze 
what he says: | 

1. The Christian life is a walk—that is, it has a 
freedom of its own; it is progressive; it is ever 
onward ; it is continued activity. Even here we 
are reminded of such cases as Enoch, who “ walked 
with God,” of Abraham and Moses, and others, 
whose walk is used to denote a consecrated, noble 
life. Emphasis is laid in each case, not so much 
on their fidelity to certain ritual and outward re- 
quirements, but to an inner purity of life and in- 
tent. The danger, then, of confining one’s re- 
ligion to an outward and formal correctness is that 
the life itself will be stationary. 

2. The Christian life is a walking by rule. 
This was good for both Jews and Gentiles. It 
assured the Jews that though circumcision was not 
the only thing to be considered, yet this life was a 
careful, orderly, definite course. And yet he did 
not want the new converts among the Gentiles to 
think that they could do just as they pleased. The 
Christian life was bound to certain standards, 
which were both outward and inward. So to-day 
this is a reminder to both phases of life, saying to 
the old-time insister on forms, whose whole religion 
consists in going to church and sacraments and 
subscription to the most rigid rules, “ There is 
something under and back of this ;” but saying 
also to the young Christian, who sometimes is apt 
to be tou independent and careless, and who counts 
what he calls spirituality a great thing, “ Be care- _ 
ful,” for religion is, after all, a matter of definite, 
careful rule. 

3. This standard of Christian correctness is the 
new life within. The important question is not 
to which branch of the church you belong, but 
whether you have the common qualification that 
makes you fit for any of them. ‘The very impor- 
tant question for us all is whether we are living as 
those should whose lives have been regenerated by 
the power of God, who have been saved with a 
great salvation, and have a high calling. 

4. The blessings of peace and mercy come to the 
true Israel ; that is, to those who are very particular 
indeed to worship God in their own way, and yet 
to keep in constant remembrance the great neces- 
sity for all, namely, a life renewed and sustained 
by Christ. in the soul. 

References.—The Christian’s walk is: By faith 
—2 Cor. v., 7. In the Spirit—Gal. v., 16, 25; 
Rom. viii., 1,4. Inthe light—Isa. ii., 5 ; 1 John i., 
7. In love—Eph. v., 2. In Christ—Col. ii., 6. 
In truth—1 Kings ii., 4; Ps. Ixxxvi., 11; 3 John 4. 
In the way, the good way, the ways of God—Jer. 
vi., 16; Deut. v., 33—x., 12—xxviii.,9; Ps. exix., 
3—exxviii., 1; Mic. iv., 2. In newness of life— 
Rom. vi. 4. In wisdom—Col. iv., 5. In the 
statutes of God—Zech. iii., 7; Ezek. xi., 19, 20— 
Xxxvil., 24. 


1 For the week beginning November 10. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sulject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


Over the initials ‘‘C. M. P.,’’ in your issue of October 17, 
is this question: ‘‘ Do you believe that the Commandments 
and all the laws in the Pentateuch were given by God, or 
written by Moses?’’ Your answer is: ‘*‘ What God said to 
Moses he probably communicated, as now to us, inwardly. 
by enlightening the mind and conscience to see the truth.”’ 
** That Moses should see this law written in our nature, and 
assign a fanciful reason for it, only shows that he was like 
the rest of us,’’ etc. Please, then, explain, on this supposition, 
Ex. xxxii., 15, 16—xxxiv., 1, 4, 28, with reference Gaye 28. 


We can reconcile the statements that “‘ Moses wrote ” 
and “God wrote ” the Commandments only in the fact 
that what Moses wrote he wrote under a divine influ- 
ence. It seems to us justifiable also to insist on a dis- 
tinction between the Commandments and a commentary 
on them in the reasons annexed. Refer to Deut. v., 15, 
for a wholly different reason for the Fourth Com- 
mandment than that in Exodus. We cannot positively 
affirm that the stone tablets contained both the Com- 
mandments and their commentary. Nor can we posi- 
tively deny that the commentary originated in oral 
teaching upon the Commandments, and was afterward 
incorporated with them, somewhat as the doxology has 
become incorporated with the Lord’s Prayer, to which, 
at first, it did not belong. 


1. Do you deem it correct to say that miracle is contrary 

tolaw? 2. Will you give us a definition of miracle ? 
OnE oF YouR READERS. 

1. We deprecate 8 such statement as both unintel- 
ligent and false. 2. Inthe Christian sense it is an act 
of benevolent will which transcends both the present 
limits of human power and present knowledge of the 
mode of operation, but is, nevertheless, in strict con- 
formity to unknown laws, especially the laws of life— 
miracie being, in our view, the legitimate offspring of 
an exceptional intensity of life. 


1. Please give me your interpretation of Genesis iii., 22, 23, 
24—stating especially how the knowing of good and evil made 
Adam as God; and how, after he had sinned, he could live 
forever by taking of the “ tree of life’’—that is, regain his 
spiritual oneness with his God; for [ suppose that is the 
meaning. What does the “ tree of life’’ represent ? 2. Whose 
commentary on the Old Testament, for exegesis, is ~ — ? 


1. Our conception of this narrative is that of Dr. Ladd 
in his “ Doctrine of Sacred Scripture ”—viz., it is “a 
combination of traditional and symbolic and allegori- 

cal elements, a over and made into an ethical 
- and religious unity by the force of the Mosaic religion.” 
Bunsen finds in the “flaming sword” a reference to 
some volcanic fire which devastated the region and 
rendered it uninhabitable. The passage must be con- 
strued as the interpretation which was primitively put 
on such a phenomenon. A “tree of life” figures in 
various early legends. It probably represents an idea, 
equally modern and ancient, of some one single panacea 
for all existing evils, death included, which was regarded 
as the supreme evil. By the knowledge of good and 
evil is probably meant all knowledge by which good is 
procured and evil averted or overcome. It is signifi- 
cant that this phrase is attributed first to the serpent, 
who, by his supposed power of rejuvenescence (in cast- 
ing his skin), and by his power of inflicting a mysteri- 
ous death upon his enemies, might seem to the Eden 
folk possessed of such knowledge. 2. Any of the mod- 
ern commentaries will serve you equally well. For 
Genesis see Delitzsch, and for its ethical and spiritual 
lessons see Dr. Dods (Armstrong & Son, New York). 


Will you be kind enough to inform me (1) what is the 
most satisfactory work on the subject of inspiration? (2) 
What is the best book on this subject to put into the hands 
of young people from eighteen to twenty years of - A 


1. We prefer Dr. Ladd’s “ What is the Bible ?” 
2. For a general statement adapted to such readers, 
Tract No. 1 in H. L. Hastings’s Anti-Infidel Library 
(W. B. Ketcham, Cooper Union, New York) is suitable. 
Better than argument with young people we think the 
inculeation of three fundamental principles in connec- 
tion with their reading and study of the Bible, viz. : 
(1) Itis in the field of conscience that the authority 
of the Bible stands ; (2) the Revelation whose de- 
velopment the Bible records has been gradual and 
progressive ; (3) it has been perfected and given to 
us with supreme authority by Christ alone. 


Will you please give me a sure method of exterminating 
small red ants? I have been very much troubled for months, 
and have tried various remedies without success. E.S.S. 


Various methods have been suggested in this column 
and elsewhere. Can some correspondent give a certain 
and tried remedy ? 


Can any one tell me where to get a copy of a short poem 
or thyme that went the rounds of the papers afew 
,ears ago, entitled *‘God’s Poor’’? Apropos of the Rev. 
James NM. Whiton’s remarks on the death of Uzzah, in a re- 
cent number of The Christian Union, is it not probable that 
Uzzah died a natural death? Involuntarily he does some- 
thing which to the Jewish mind was exceedingly sinful. The 
full significance of his act flashes upon him, and the “* revul- 
sion of feeling ’’ stops the vital functions, and he dies. Such 
deaths are by no means uncommon, are in accordance 
with natural law. J.A. E, 


RELIGIOUS NEws. 


CONVENTION OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE fourth annual Convention of Christian 
Workers adjourned at Buffalo last Tuesday, 
after six days devoted to discussions of matters of 
vital importance to the cause of Christ and the 
welfare of humanity. : 

To attempt to condense into a few paragraphs a 
complete account of the work of this Convention 
would allow of but the mention of the subjects 
treated and the names of their expounders. 
topics, therefore, of more general interest and 
epecific relation are the only ones which may be 
noted in this summary. _ 

The Convention was held under the direction of 
the Committee of Co-operating Members of Chris- 
tian Workers in the United States and Canada, of 
whom upwards of two hundred were in attendance 
as delegates; the object of the Convention being, 
as stated by the preliminary notices, “The mutual 
acquaintance of workers, the discussion of practical 
themes and methods of work, with prayer for God’s 
blessing upon the work and workers ; intended asa 
means of inspiration and a six days’ training school 
in which methods might be considered while ‘ isms,’ 
theories, and outside issues were rigidly excluded.” 

The delegates were welcomed to Buffalo and to 
the First Presbyterian Church by its pastor, the 
Rev. S. S. Mitchell, in a few well-chosen words. 
It was felicitously recollected and remarked by one 
of the delegates that the First Church stood upon 
the spot where the first religious services in Bufialo 
were held. 

The opening day was mainly given up to organ- 
ization, reports of the President, the Rev. R. A. 
Torrey, of Minneapolis, and of the Secretary, the 
Rev. John C. Collins, of New Haven, Conn. The 
subject of “ Mission Methods in the Church” was 
ably handled by the Rev. H. H. Kelsey, pastor, and 
H. J. Gillette, city evangelist, of the Fourth 
Church, Hartford, Conn. The Rev. W. M. Paden, 
of Philadelphia, followed with an interesting dis- 
course upon “ Parish Evangelization,” and the Rev. 
A. S. Gumbart, of Brooklyn, offered many valuable 
suggestions upon the subject of “How Church 
Workers may use I[)lustrations from Nature.”’ 

The evening was taken up with an account of the 
aggressive work being carried on by the Rev. C. A. 
Dickinson, of Boston, and his two assistant pastors 
and outside workers in connection with the Berkeley 
Temple in that city, in which it was shown that not 
only the actual church-goers who attend church 
regularly were reached, but the nominal church- 
goers who attend but occasionally, and those who 
never go to church at all were brought within the 
influence of the parish, a Sunday-school of 4,500 
members indicating activity in that particular 
branch. Mayor Howland, of Toronto, held the 
attention of the large audience while he discussed 
the'’subject of ‘* How Shall Children best be Won to 
Christ ?” 

The second day was one of increasing interest to 
the delegates and attendants upon the exercises. 
An interesting account was given by Colonel George 
R. Clarke of the work being carried on by the Union 
Mission of Chicago. The activity of the Anarchists 
in establishing Sunday-schools where their evil 
doctrines are propounded to young children was 
characterized in fitting terms as a menace to the 
peace of the coming generation, and a condition of 
things which should inspire redoubled efforts on the 
part of all who loved God and their native land. 
Mr. W. H. Bradley, of the Detroit “ Journal,” out- 
lined the successful work which is being done at the 
Casino Tabernacle in that city, the building having 
been reclaimed from the uses of a skating rink and 
disreputable variety theater and devoted to mission 
purposes. The Rev. D. A. Reed, pastor of Hope 
Church, and President of the School of Christian 
Workers in Springfield, Mass., made a vigorous 
address on the “ Group Method of Evangelization,”’ 
showing by means of a map of Buffalo the advan- 
tages of a systematic apportioning among the local 
churches of the territory to be covered and the 
adoption of approved methods in the placing and 
maintenance, to the point of self-sustentation, of 
mission stations. The Rev. R. A. Torrey spoke 
further upon the subject of city missions, and the 
Rev. H. G. Lord, of Buffalo, upon charity organiza- 
tions. 
The large audience which assembled in the 
evening was amply repaid by the effective manner 
in which the subject of “ The Evangelist and his 


The | 


Work” was presented by the Rev. B. Fay Mills, 
of Providence. The speaker held that evangelists 
should constitute a part of the recognized working 
force of the church, together with the pastors and 
teachers, citing Martin Luther and John Wesley 
as shining examples of the class. Asking all those 
in the audience who were Christians to arise, which 
brought the entire assemblage to a stand, he con- 
secutively requested those who had been converted 
after their fortieth, thirtieth, twenty-fifth, and 
twentieth birthdays respectively to sit, showing by 
the proportion left standing that the majority of 
conversions occurred in youth, from which evident 
lessons were drawn. 

The Rev. John C. Collins read an interesting re- 
port on Saturday upon “ Work for Boys and Boys’ 


Clubs,” and, being an authority upon this subject, 


was industriously plied with interrogations upon 
matters relating to this question. 7 

Mayor Howland’s address on “Christian Work 
for Prisoners,” and the report of Mr. W. M. F. 
Rounds on “ The Work of the New York Prison 
Society, and How to Aid Discharged Prisoners,” 
were full of anecdote and suggestion. 

The address of the Convention which enlisted 
the greatest general interest was that upon the 
work of the New York Society for the Suppression 
of Vice, by Anthony Comstock. The speaker 
launched into his subject with his accustomed 
fervcr, calling upon humanity to “close the sewer- 
pipe and shut out the dread infection.” “Save 
the young men and women of the country by keep- 
ing the fountains of thought pure!” “ Pure at. 
mosphere and health, moral, mental, and physi- 
eal, go together.” In relating some statistics in 
reference to the work of the Society, he stated 
that 53 tons of printed matter and the plates for 
208 out of 210 books had been destroyed, the 
owners of the other two plates having themselves - 
destroyed them upon learning of the approach of 
the Society’s agents; 1,500 persons had been ar- 
rested, and out of 107 cases brought to trial during 
the past year 105 verdicts had been secured. 

Calling for co-operation on the part of parents, 
the speaker urged the exclusion from the home of 
books and papers of the pernicious class, and the 
institution in each household of a rigorous censor- 
ship of all literature presented for the perusal of 
the children. ‘This country needs all the pure 
children we can send to it from this generation,”’ 
he exclaimed. “Let the mothers look into the 
pockets of their boys, and see that nothing of a 
contaminating character finds seclusion there.” 

The report of Mr. Swartout upon the work of 
the Central Union Mission of Washington, that 
regarding the Chicago Evangelization Society, and 
the general discussion upon the “Chief Obstacles 
that Retard the Advance of Christ’s Kingdom,” 
occupied the morning of the closing day of the 
Convention. The difficulties which village parishes 
experience by reason of the departure at the most 
useful age of the active young people who go to 
take up duties in the cities, the influx of summer 
visitors with Sabbath-breaking propensities, and the 
general lack of culture and public spirit among the 
resident community, were discussed by the Rev. 
A. C. Hodges, of Buckland, Mass., followed by the 
Rev. Russell H. Conwell, of Philadelphia, in a 
descriptive address relative to his “Seven Years of 
Continuous Revival,” from which much encourage- 
ment and valuable suggestions were derived. 

The active work done by members of the Con- 
vention, and under its auspices, in the lower parts 
of the city, showed them to be in reality “Chris- 
tian Workers,” and the appreciative interest of the 
community was evinced by the crowded condition 
of the auditorium during all of the sessions of the 
Convention. The singing of Mr. and Mrs. Steb- 
bins, of Brooklyn, was a delightful feature of the 
meetings; and the success with which President 
Torrey filled the difficult post of presiding officer 
is worthy of especial mention. 

Complete stenographic reports of all addresses, 
questions, answers, etc., will appear in the “ Pro- 
ceedings of the Convention” published by the 
Bureau of Supplies, and furnished by Mrs. S. A. 
Robins, First National Bank Building, New Haven, 
Conn., upon receipt of one dollar. J. F. F. 


—At the October meeting of the Minnesota Congre- 
gational Club, held in Park Church, St. Paul, the ques- 
tion for discussion was, ‘“‘ What can be done to secure the 
better civil and religious observance of the Sabbath and 
in large cities ?” Dace were read by General C. C. 
Andrews, of St. Paul, urging the closing of saloons, 
and by the Rev. S. L. B. Speare, of Minneapolis. Gen- 
eral discussion followed. 3 


, 
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THE UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The National Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches held its sessions last week in the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia. Dr. Francis H. 
Brown, of Boston, presided. The Hon. Samuel F. 
Miller, of the United States Supreme Court, the Presi- 
dent of the Conference, in addressing the delegates, 
stated that he felt it had been an honor to preside over 
their deliberations, but he regretted he had not been 
able to give it the time required, and he urged the 
Committee on Nominations not to present his name for 
re-election. The Rev. James De Normandie, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., read a paper entitled “The National 
Conference,” which reviewed the history of the faith 
and devoted considerable attention to the subject of 
denominational schools. 

A feature of the second day’s sessions was the offer- 
ing of a resolution by Mr. Dorman B. Eaton declaring— 
“That the Conference heartily approves the efforts 
now being made to induce the clergymen of the several 
religious denominations to make the moral issues and 
duties involved in our elections and public administra- 
tion, irrespective of mere party interests, subjects of 
their discourses on Thanksgiving Day.” Appeals were 
made by several delegates in behalf of the Meadville 
Theological School with the especial view of the en- 
dowment of a James Freeman Clarke professorship ; 
$30,000 is needed for the purpose. 

On Friday, the last day of the Conference, the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, Chairman of the Committee on 
Schools and Colleges, spoke very emphatically upon 
the fact that many of the State universities, while they 
claim to be non-sectarian, are not such in truth. When 
the request would be put to them that Unitarians be 
given places on their boards of instruction, it was 
always refused. He presented this resolution, which 
was adopted : 

“That this Conference, wholly satisfied with the 
success of non-sectarian education in the State univer- 
sities and in the public schools, expresses the wish that 
the secondary schools, academies, and colleges might 
everywhere accept the principle of freedom from dog- 
matic restraint.” 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
two years : President, Justice Samuel F. Miller, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Vice-Presidents, George William Curtis, 
New York ; George W. McCrary, Kansas City ; Dor- 
man B. Eaton, New York ; Daniel lL. Shorey, Chicago; 
Horace Davis, San Francisco ; Jonas G. Clark, Wor- 
cester. General Secretary, the Rev. George Batchel- 
lor, Lowell. Treasurer, William Howard Reed, Bos- 
ton. Council, the Rev. Brooke Herford, Boston; Mrs. 
J. W. Andrews, Boston ; Mrs. George S. Hale, Boston ; 


‘the Rev. John Snyder, St. Louis ; the Rev. Joseph 


May, Philadelphia; the Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, 
Madison; the Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore ; 
Isaac H. Cary, Brooklyn ; Henry H. Edes, Boston. 


A MISSION NEED. 


The following letter to the Bombay “ Guardian,’ 
from Mr. Hume, the American missionary at Ahmed- 
nagar, of whom our readers have heard so often, ex- 
plains itself : 


‘*In the city of Ahmednagar and its immediate vicinity 
the Christians of the American Mis-ion are conducting four- 
teen Sunday-schools for non-Christians, in addition to a large 
Sunday-school for Christians. In July the average attend- 
ance in these fourteen schools was 749. In most of these 
schools some picture is given every Sunday to every boy or 
girl who can tell something of the lesson taught on the pre- 
vious Sunday. When Hindu boys and girls can keep a Script- 
ure story or lesson in mind seven days and then tell some- 
thing of it, there is good reason to hope that they will retain 
it in memory still longer and be influenced by it. Also 
knowing that getting a picture the following Sunday de- 
pends on being able to repeat the lesson now being taught 
helps to secure good attention for the new lesson. 

‘**We are unable to get enough pictures for use in these 
Sunday-schools. Therefore, if any Christian friend can send 
me any kind of pictures, large or small, English or Indian, 
or any illustrated papers which would be suitable for these 
Sunday-schools, or contributions for purchasing pictures, it 
would help us in this work. I am, 

‘* Yours faithfully, R. A. Hume. 

‘* AHMEDNAGAR, 16 Aug., 1889.”’ 


Any material of the kind described may be sent to 
the Congregational House, Boston, marked for the 
Rev. R. A. Hume, Ahmednagar, India. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Brooklyn Congregational Club held its first 
meeting on Monday of last week. The Club was or- 
ganized with ninety members, has constantly increased, 
and now has one hundred and fifty-eight. The Rev. 
A. H. Bradford, D.D., of Montclair, N. J., read an 
able paper on the “ Problem of Pauperism.” Mrs. 
Helen Campbel!, of New York, author of “ Prisoners of 
Poverty,” made an address on the causes and remedies 
of pauperism. 

—The Yale University corporation last week estab- 
lished a professorship of Biblical Literature in the 
academical department. The foundation for the pro- 
fessorship is 350,000, given by a few men who desire 
their names to remain unknown. ‘The object of the 
new chair of instruction is, as expressed by the donors, 
to impart an intelligent apprehension of the English 
Bible, with a view to stimulating an earnest Christian 
faith and developing a manly Christian life. In com- 


memoration of the late President Woolsey the profess- 
orship will, at the request of the donors, be called the 
Woolsey prefessorship. Professor William R. Harper 
is chosen to be the incumbent of the chair, and he will 

ive instruction in this department in addition to his 
instruction in the Semitic languages. 

—The annual reappearance of the ‘‘ Woodrow-evolu- 
tion” matter took place at the meeting of the South 
Carolina Synod last week, when a movement. was in- 
stituted to make some changes in the constitution of 
the Theological Seminary. The contest in the elec- 
tion of officers was based on Woodrow and anti-Wood- 
row lines. 

—The Pennsylvania Christian Endeavor Societies 
held their annual meeting at Harrisburg last week. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Wayland 
Hoyt. Addresses were made by the Rev. F. E. Clark, 
the founder of the movement, and others prominent in 
the work. There have been reported to the State Sec- 
retary 266 societies, with a membership of 14,038, and 
during the past year 1,068 associate members have 
united with the church. 

—At a meeting of the executive managers of the 
American Sabbath Union, held lately in New York 
City, the Rev. Dr. W. J. R. Taylor, late pastor of 
Clinton Avenue Reformed Church, Newark, was unani- 
mously chosen corresponding secretary of the Union. 
He accepts the office, and will enter upon his duties at 
once. 

—The trustees of the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary held their semi-annual meeting on Wednesday of 
last week. Dr. James O. Murray, Dean of the College, 
was elected Vice-President of the Board, in place of the 
late Dr. Hamill, of Lawrenceville. The Rev. Henry M. 
Booth, of Englewood, N. J., and the Rev. Edward B. 
Hodge, of Burlington, N. J., were elected new mem- 
bers. The attendance of the seminary is larger than 
it has ever been before, and the need of a new dormi- 
tory is apparent from the fact that a large number of 
students are compelled to room in town for the want of 
accommodations in the dormitories. A committee from 
the Board of Directors was appointed to consider the 
raising of necessary funds and the plan of a new dormi- 
tory. 

—lIn regard to the question whether the foreign pro- 
fessors who have been engaged for the new Catholic 
University at Washington would properly come under 
the Contract Labor law, Bishop Keane says: “One of 
the professors is in this country, and the others will 
certainly come. One day, when the papers had nothing 
else to do, one sprung the question as to whether the 
professors could come, alluding, of course, to the Con- 
tract Labor law. Then another took it up, and said : 
‘No,|it is quite certain they cannot come ;’ then another 
was certain they could come; and so, without ever 
having a doubt about it, these professors were passed 
from one paper to another, and a great deal of noise 
was made over it. I will say this, however: they will 
all come, and we shall not break any law of the 
country.” | 

—A “Presbyterian Association of Chautauqua” has 
been incorporated in accordance with the laws of New 
York State. The Board of Trustees have inspected 
plans, and are now arranging for the erection of a stone 
building—the first at Chautauqua—which will cost from 
37,500 to $10,000. It will contain a reception-room, 
committee-rooms, a library, parlor, and apartments, 
and will be furnished in the best style. A circular sent 
out by the committee having the matter in charge says: 
“From the first Chautauqua Assembly to the present 
time, Presbyterians have shown marked appreciation 
of the advantages that life at Chautauqua offers ; hence 
it is not surprising to learn that for several years Pres- 
byterians have outnumbered all other denominations in 
the number of students engaged in the various depart- 
ments of the University.” 

—At Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, the assistant 
pastor, Mr. Bliss, will have charge of the services for 
the next two Sundays. Dr. Abbott will be at Cam- 
bridge acting in his capacity as one of the Harvard 
University Preachers. 

—The Old First Presbyterian Church of Jersey City 
is to be consolidated with the Bergen Presbyterian 
Church. The First Church was obliged to disband 
because, the church building being in the older part of 
the city, the attendance fell away. The Trustees of 
the two united churches have decided to enlarge the 
place of worship on Bergen Hill. ° 

—By the will of the late Henry J. Steere, of Provi- 
dence, R.I., the Home of Aged Men of that city 
receives $150,000 ; the Home for Aged Women, $25,- 
000. The Beneficent Congregational Church and St. 
Stephen’s Episcopal Church get $50,000 and $5,000 re- 
spectively. The Charitable Fuel Society gets $5,000, and 
the Rhode Island Historical Society $10,000. Tabor 
College in Iowa gets $50,000, and to Roanoke College 
of Salem, Va., is given $25,000. 

—The Rev. Dr. Edward Judson has already secured 
$220,000 of the $280,000 needed for his new church 
building in New York, with its various accessories. 

—An undenominational Sunday-School Convention is 
to be held in Tremont Temple, Boston, Wednesday and 
Thursday, November 13 and 14, similar to the meeting 
held in 1887. Delegates are invited from every evan- 
gelical Sunday-school in the State of Massachusetts. 
Among the speakers will be the Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauf- 
fler, of New York; the Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith, the 


Rev. F. N. Peloubet, Phillips Brooks, and other promi- 


nent Sunday-school workers. i ishop Vincent and Post- 


-master-General Wanamaker have been invited. 


—The nineteenth meeting of the Philadelphia Branch 
W. B.M. will be held in the First Congregational 
Church, Washington, D. C., Wednesday and Thursday, 
November 13 and 14. Miss Gertrude Chandler, from 
India, and the Rev. E. A. Lawrence, of Baltimore, will 
address the evening meeting on Wednesday. Miss 
Stanwood, Secretary of the W. B. M., will speak, and 
other exercises of interest will be given. | 

—The corner-stone of the new Sands Street Method- 
ist Church, in Clark and Adams Streets, Brooklyn, 
was laid on Friday afternoon by Bishop John F. Hurst. 
There was a large assemblage of Methodists. Records 
relating to the old church and Brooklyn affairs were 
deposited in the stone. The preliminary exercises were 
held in the German Lutheran Church, in Henry Street. 
The Rev. B. M. Adams, the Presiding Elder, presided, 
and the Rev. George Taylor, the Rev. J. S. Brecken- 
ridge, the Rev. John E. Roche, the Rev. Dr. Buckley, 
the Rev. Theodore F. Clark, and the Rev. W. D. 
Thompson participated. The new church will cost 
$120,000, and will seat 1,000 persons. 

—The editor of the Japanese newspaper recently 
collected statistics of growth from all the Protestant 
churches of Japan, showing their increase during the 
last three years. From 38 churches they have grown 
to 151, and from 3,700 members to 11,000. 

—A possible wholesale addition to our denomination, 
notes the “‘ Congregationalist,” may be the outcome of 
the action taken at Worcester relating to the Methodist 
Protestants. They number 150,000 communicants, 
most of whom reside in Southern Pennsylvania, Southern 
Ohio, and Maryland, where Congregationalism has 
never had much of a foothold. The Rev. A. F. Pierce, 
of Middletown, N. Y., represented them as willing to 
come into closer fellowship; and perhaps organic 
unity. 

~The Manhattan Congregational Association of 
Brooklyn held its annual meeting in Brooklyn last 
week, Wednesday. The Rev. L. H. Cobb was elected 
Moderator. Dr. W. H. Ward spoke at length upon the 
relation of the Free Baptists and the Congregationalists. 
He said that there was no reason why these single bodies 
so closely related should not be connected in some 
tangible way. The Rev. E. M. Bliss, who has had consid- 
erable experience in the various phases of missionary 
work in Turkey, spoke in an interesting and enthusi- 
astic way of the work that is going on there. Dr 
Herrick, the well-known missionary in Turkey, fol- 
lowed with interesting remarks on the same topic. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—J. W. Hird accepts a call from the church at Baldwins- 
ville, Mass. 

—'Thomas H. Jones was installed as pastor of the Welsh 
Church in Granville, N. Y., on October 20. 

—W.S. Smart accepts a call to Brandon, Vt. 

—Samuel Dilley, of Ford City, Kan., has resigned. 

—William Blackwell declines a call to Seward, Wis. 

—W. C. Rice accepts a call to the First Methodist Church 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 
= L. West accepts his call to the First Church, Winona. 

inn. 

—C.H. Gates accepts a call to West Newfield, Minn. 

—H. P. Page accepts a call to Canterbury, N. H. 

—F. A. Johnson, of Chester, N. J., accepts a call to New 
Milford, Conn. . 

—John B. Clark was ordained at the Church of the Pil- 
grims, Brooklyn, on October 30. 

—L,. D. Bliss was installed as assistant pastor of Central 
Church, Worcester, Mass., on October 31. 

—T. E. Babb accepts a call to the Third Church of Chel- 
sea, Mass. | 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
—J. A. McWilliams has become pastor of the church in 


Sing Sing, N. Y. 
ra E Loucks accepts a call to the First Church of Cam- 

den, N. J. 

—J. W. MeNary accepts a call to the First Church of La 

Crosse, Wis. 

—J. A. Priest, of Price Hill, Cincinnati, O., resigns. 
—A.J. Compton has received a call to Traver, Cal. 
—David H. Pierson died at New Brunswick, N. J., on 

October 30, at the age of seventy-three. 

—N. M. Clute, of the First Church of Afton, Ia., has re- 
signed on account of ill health. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—J.W. Trinble has mi Be an election as rector of St. 
John’s Church, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

—J. S. Reed, rector of Trinity Church, Newark, N. J., 
has resigned, and, it is said, has received an offer from one 
of the most important churches in California. 

—E. C. Johnson has become rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Hebron, Conn. 

—J.A. Nock has become rector of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

—Libertus Van Bokkelen, D.D., formerly rector of Trinity 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y., died of heart disease on November 
1, at the age of seventy-four. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 
—Levi Marshall, of Akron, O., has become pastor of the 


| Christian church in Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


—Wayland Hoyt, of the Memorial Baptist Church of Phil- 
adelphia, has received a call from the First Baptist Church 
of Minsanalis Minn. Itis believed that he will accept. 

—W. D. Perry, of the North Reformed Church of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has resigned. 

—Charles H. Thomas, of the Spruce Street Baptist Church 
of Philadelphia, has resigned. 

—Warren Goddard, the oldest of Swedenborgian clergy- 
— died on October 29 at Brockton, Mass., at the age of — 
eighty-nine. 

—George W. Cutter, of Buffalo, was installed on Novem- 
ber 1 as pastor of the Canning Memorial Church (Unitarian) 
of Newport, R, I, 
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THE VIKING AGE.’ 


Mr. Du Chaillu has, in his present work, done 
a service, not only to the Norsemen, whose claim 
to recognition as one of the great civilizing races of 
the world he establishes, but also to the English, 
whose descent he traces from so noble an ancestry. 
For his object in “The Viking Age” is to prove, 
first, that the so-called Anglo-Saxons, from whom 
the British descend, were a Scandinavian and not a 
German tribe, and, secondly, that the hereditary 
traits of the English and the genius of their institu- 
tions are explainable on this hypothesis, while the 
usually accepted one furnishes no clue in their past 
to their subsequent greatness. It is plain that 
Great Britain could have been reached and con- 
quered only by a seafaring race; and we have no 
record of any German tribe possessed of ships and 
skilled in seamanship. ~The Roman writers had but 
the dimmest kind of knowledge concerning the peo- 
ple of the extreme north; and the tribe vaguely 
designated by them as Saxones, who were said to 
be a maritime power, was, according to Mr. Du 
Chaillu, none other than the Norsemen. The argu- 
ment by which he endeavors to prove this is ex- 
tremely ingenious. The Norsemen, he says, had a 
weapon which they called a “sax ’’—1. ¢., a single- 
edged sword. Their possession of this weapon 
must have impressed the Romans, who were not 
accustomed to seeing barbarians so formidably 
armed. ‘The Germans of that day carried mostly 
spears; and if the etymology deriving Germani 
from ger, a spear (accordingly spearmen), is cor- 
rect, then Mr. Du Chaillu’s supposition that Saxones 
meant sax-men—i. e., sword-men—is highly prob- 
able. But we think the author, in his zeal for the 
Norsemen, altogether underestimates the civilization 
of the Germans, and, by his rash inferences from 
Germanicus’s speech (recorded by Tacitus), does 
injustice to his own theory. It is perfectly true, 
according to the same authority, that iron in his 
day was scarce in Germany, and that swords were 
far from common. But to infer from this circum- 
stance that the Germans were not then “ possessed 
of any civilization’ appears to us more than prob- 
lematic. ‘The “Germania” of Tacitus proves be- 


yond dispute that they were, in point of morals, 


superior to the Romans, aud in other respects far 
less barbarous than they appeared to supercilious 
Roman travelers. 

Of far greater weight is, in our opinion, the in- 
teresting fact, which is duly emphasized, that the 
Norse Sagas never make any mention of the Sax- 
ons or Anglo-Saxons as inhabiting Great Britain, 
for the very good reason, Mr. Du Chaillu thinks, 
that they were themselves the Saxons. If they 
had found in Britain a race calling itself by this 
name, they would surely have accepted or at least 
mentioned it. For the Sagas teem with references 
to the British Isles, and accounts of commercial 
and warlike expeditions whose objective points 
were London, Dublin, Northumberland, and other 
places on the British seaboard. These expedi- 
tions, which had been going on for centuries, 
resulted in conquests and settlements both in Ire- 
land, England, and the Scottish islands, which be- 
came in fact entirely Norse; and we know that 
Norse kings ruled over a large part of Ireland for 
nearly four hundred years. In fact, a gradual im- 
migration (not unlike that which is now directed 
toward the United States) created a dozen strong 
centers of Norse influence in Great Britain, and 
gradually made the Northmen the dominant race. 
By Northmen we mean here Norwegians and Danes, 
for there is little evidence that the Swedes took a 
prominent part in this migration. The Celtic race 
was gradually subjugated, and the saga of Gune- 
laug Serpent-Tongue (969 A.D.) was probably cor- 
rect in the assertion that *‘the tongue in England 
as well as in Norway and Denmark was then 
one.” 

Considering the indomitable energy and enter- 
prise of the Norsemen as exhibited by every line 
of their well-authenticated history, and their tend- 
ency to migration, equally well authenticated, 
nothing is more probable than that they should 
have found a permanent lodgment in Great 
Britain long before the time of the Norman in- 
vasion. Knowing them to be what they were, it 
would indeed have been marvelous if they had 


1 The Viking Age: The Early History, Manners, and Customs 

the cadens of the English-speaking Nations. By Paul B. 
_ & Chaillu, author of ** Explorations in Equatorial Africa, 
ete. With 1,366 Illustrations and Maps. In Two Volumes. 


(New York: Charles Secribner’s Sons.) 


failed to seize such a golden opportunity. They 
were emphatically builders of nations; and wher- 
ever they infused their vigorous blood, they in- 
fused along with it a strong sense of independence 
(which was but the manly self-respect fostered by 
their free roving life), and an ineradicable love of 
liberty, restrained by self-imposed laws. It was 
the discipline of the ship, transferred to the dry 
land, which made the Norsemen the founders of 
the modern constitutional state, while the Ger- 
man tribes, their near kinsmen, developed a tyran- 
nical feudalism, crushing the many for the benefit 
of the few. Common danger teaches subordina- 
tion on the high sea, and enforces obedience. The 
men learn to respect skill, courage, and readiness 
of resource, and they expect themselves to rise as 
they acquire and display these qualities. There is 
no impassable barrier of birth between the chief 
and his men; but a rough democracy of feeling 
which makes the interest of one the interest of all. 
This is, it appears to us, one of the prime causes 
why the Norsemen, the greatest maritime nation 
of the early Middle Ages, should have been the 
first among Germanic races to impose restraints 
upon their rulers, and unite loyalty with independ- 
ence, obedience with self-respect. The English 
surely could not have inherited this rare union 
of qualities from the Germans, who did not them- 
selves possess it. They might, indeed, have de- 
veloped it in the course of centuries by the stern 
discipline of the sea; and this theory would have 
been sufficiently plausible, if they had not dis- 
played it before they had yet risen to be a great 
maritime power. | 

Mr. Du Chaillu bel:eves (and we are inclined to 
agree with him) that English institutions and the 
popular genius which created them are directly 
traceable to the Norsemen, who recognized the law- 
making power of the people, and the right of the 
subject to limit the authority of the king, in advance 
of all other medizval nations. Noonecan read Mr. 
Du Chaillu’s interesting and elaborate account of 
their domestic and legal institutions without being 
profoundly impressed. If, as modern historians 
claim, the status of woman is the gauge of civiliza- 
tion, where do we find, before the introduction of 
Christianity, a more civilized people? Norse pagan 
law recognized the right of the wife to hold property 
in her own name (a right which Christian law 
abolished), and, in case of divorce without guilt on 
her part, compelled the husband to return the 
dowry. The complex, highly developed system of 
public and private law which the Sagas reveal 
indicates a state of society which was certainly far 
removed from barbarism. Rude. passions were yet 
rife, and men needed correspondingly strong re- 
straints ; but the remarkable circumstance is that the 
wisdom to frame and the courage to enforce 
adequate laws should have co-existed with such 
primitive turbulence and fierce emotions. The Thing, 
which was both a legislative assembly and a supreme 
court, exercised both legislative and judicial fune- 
tions; and though there are plenty of instances 
recorded in the Sagas where the litigants appealed 
to the sword when one or the other was dissatistied 
with the decision of the court, this does not diminish 
our wonder that a tribunal of so complex a char- 
acter should have existed at so early a period, 
and commanded universal respect. The whole 
English common law is to be found in embryo in 
the Sagas; the same ethical consciousness which 
built up through the centuries the beautiful system 
of English jurisprudence is recognizable, at an 
earlier stage of development, in the decisions of the 
Icelandic Althing, and the Norwegian Gulathing 
and Frostathing. Particularly does the keenness of 
reasoning in Jegal procedure frequently surprise us, 
no less than the sturdy sense of equity displayed by 
the Speaker and the jury of judges who pronounced 
and applied the law. It seems, indeed, that in one 
important respect the old Norse jury system was 
superior to ours; for, so far from seeking a hypo- 
thetical impartiality of ignorance in the jurymen, 
it put a premium upon knowledge and competence. 
A man’s neighbors, who knew his affairs, and had 
had an opportunity to acquaint themselves with his 
character, were chosen by preference ; for if a man 
had borne a good reputation among those who knew 
him, that fact ought to tell in his favor, just as 
much as a bad reputation might establish a pre- 
sumption of guilt. 

All this, and much more of great value to the 
sociologist, the jurist, and the historian, Mr. Du 
Chaillu’s detailed and accurate account makes 
plain, now by direct statement and now by infer- 
ence. He has drawn liberally upon the Sagas, 
which he has studied with a thoroughness and an 


eye for telling and picturesque passages unequaled 
by any previous explorer of the same field on this 
side of the Atlantic. Particularly admirable are 
his descriptions of archeological finds in the pas- 
sage-graves and barrows, and the inference he 
draws from them concerning the habits and char- 
acter of the people. The museums of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark contain rich treasures illus- 
trative of the later stone and the bronze age; and 
the most interesting of these are here reproduced 
in woodcuts, forming the most illuminative com- 
mentary to the text. For no one can contemplate 
the exquisite workmanship of these sword-hilts, 
damascened blades, brooches, rings, and ornaments 
without conceding that half of Mr. Du Chaillu’s 
argument which relates to the superiority of the 
Vikings’ civilization to that of all the races sur- 
rounding them. To claim, as some have done, 
that all these things did not represent domestic 
skill, but were brought home by the sea-roving 
chieftains from their Viking cruises, would scarcely 
simplify the problem of their existence; for, with 
the exception of the few objects revealing Roman 
and Byzantine workmanship (which soon was imi- 
tated by native artificers), they display a style of 
ornamentation which cannot be identified with that 
of any other contemporary people. Especially is 
this the case with the wood-carving, excellent speci- 
mens of which, in the way of lintels, chests, and 
door-posts, are here exhibited. . As, however, the 
Sagas repeatedly refer to the work of smiths and 
other artisans who commanded high prices and repu- 


ing. 
Mr. Du Chaillu’s account of the Norse mythol- 


the least satisfactory part of his work. His trans- 
lations from the Elder and the Younger Edda are 
deplorably prosy, and utterly destitute of the mystic 
exaltation and poetic afflatus which frequently im- 
part sublimity to the original. So, also, the speci- 
mens he gives of the scaldic drispas are tame and 
colorless. ‘Take, for instance, the beautiful “So- 
nartorek ” (‘The Loss of the Son’’), by Egil Skal- 
lagrimson, which in Mr. Du Chaillu’s rendering is 
uncouth and prosaic to the verge of absurdity. 
The stunned feeling induced by an overwhelming 
sorrow, the dazed helplessness, the reluctance to 
resume the burden of life, are magnificently sug 
gested in these lines, which appear to us Homeric 
in their noble simplicity : 
“ Mute meseemeth 

My tongue in my mouth ; 

Heavy to move 

The airy weight of sound ; 

Song’s rich treasure 

From me is hidden, 

Hard to allure 

From the caverns of thought.” 


This Mr. Du Chaillu renders as follows: 
‘“‘ It is very difficult 
To move my tongue, 
Or the heavy air 
Of the steelyard of sound ; 
Now there is little hope 
Of the theft of Vidrir ; 
Nor is it easy to draw it 
Out of the hiding-place of the mind.” 


This is undoubtedly more literal than our render- 
ing, which takes the liberty of substituting ‘“ song’s 
rich treasure ” for * stolen Vidrir,” which is a syn- 
onym for poetry or song, and refers to the myth 
of QOdin’s theft of Suttung’s mead. But literal 
translation is far from being faithful translation. 
It is a great pity to murder sublime songs in cold 
blood, even if a wooden literalness, which takes 
little account of rhythm and still less of poetic color, 
be attained. Surely,if Mr. Du Chaillu has a spark 
of poetic perception, he could, by a discriminating 
use of English synonyms, have produced something 
which, if it were not poetry, would at least make 
the impression of rhythmic, rhapsodic prose. 

It is, perhaps, ungracious to make this concluding 
criticism on a book which is in all other respects 
well and conscientiously done, and makes accessi- 
ble to American readers such an amount of valua- 
ble information concerning the people from whom 
a larger majority of us than perhaps we imagined 
have the right to derive our ancestry. And such 
a right, the readers of “ The Viking Age” will 
admit, is a privilege not to be lightly esteemed. 
For so great a past is a promise of a greater future. 


—Mr. Browning writes to England from Asolo that 
he is in excellent health and spirits. The MS. of his 
new volume of some thirty poems, long and short, has 


all been revised and copied, and forwarded to Smith, 
Elder & Co. 3 : 


tation by their skill, there is no need of theoriz- 


ogy is vivid and interesting; but is, on the whole, | 
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A Book of Verses. By William Ernest Henley. 
(New York: Scribner & Welford. $1.25.) The 
author’s dainty little dedication, “To my Wife,” 
hardly prepares one for a mp. ire with the startlingly 
bald and realistic “‘ rhymes and rhythms ” which make 
up the first part of this volume, and are called “ In Hos- 
pital.” Mr. Henley courageously, sometimes strongly 
and vividly, attacks all phases of a most unpoetic 
subject, and ranges from operations, clinics, and casu- 
alties to nurses and .house-surgeons. One breathes 
the odor of disinfectants—an unusual aroma in the 
fields of poesy—and is fain to echo the discharged 
patient’s longing cry, | 
*** Carry me out, 
Into the wind and sunshine, 
Into the beautiful world.’ ”’ 

The later verses of the volume are of very unequal 
merit. But many of them have a certain crispness 
and sparkle, and flow smoothly on, showing a feeling 
for poetic form, and often a most happy choice of 
words. There are occasional suggestions of other 
poets, and the lines to R. T. H. B. remind one curi- 
ously of Emily Bronté’s “ Old Stoic.” The impres- 
sion left by the book as a whole is that Mr. Henley 
may yet do better and more even work. | 


We have thoroughly enjoyed reading Extracts from 
the Journal of Elizabeth inker, from 1759 to 1807 
A.D., edited by Henry D. Biddle (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company). It is quaint and naive to 

ful degree, though perhaps calculated for the 
latitude and longitude of Philadelphia. Grandmother 
Drinker is the “‘ Dorothy Q” of the Biddle family, and 
for a Quaker dame extremely jolly and wide awake, 
fond of dining and tea-drinking. The account of her 
courtship is delicate but amusing. She chronicles all 
the funerals and weddings. It seems that the world 
wagged wickedly among the Friends, as with us less 
saintly folk. The good Quakers passed through trying 
times—the Revolution and the yellow fever—and knew 
all that was going on. She put it down in her diary in 
comically dry fashion, which is positively picturesque. 
It is amusing to see the ancestors of old Philadelphia 
families, the Whatons, Sansoms, ete., walking about in 


every-day clothes and manners. 


A large and well-printed volume called Living Leaders 
of the World contains brief biographies of ninety-nine of 
the most prominent living rulers, legislators, statesmen, 
inventors, authors, preachers, men of wealth, and popu- 
lar idols. Portraits are given of all, steel and wood- 
engraving and process work being employed. The 
writers of the sketches include General Lew Wallace, 
James Parton, the late Hon. S. 8. Cox, Joel Chandler 
Harris, and other well-known writers. The biographies, 
so far as we have examined them, appear to have been 
written intelligently and carefully, though in some 
instances the tone of laudation is rather monotonously 
maintained. The whole work is attractively arranged, 
profusely illustrated, contains a great mass of useful 
and instructive matter, and we see no reason why it 
should not become one of the most successful and popu- 
lar of subscription books. (Philadelphia : Hubbard 


Bros. ) ° 


Current Discussions in Theology. By the Professors 
of Chicago Theological Seminary. Vol. IV. (Boston: 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society. 
$1.50.) This volume maintains the usual standard of 
excellence which has characterized all the publications 
As a careful summary of current theo- 
logical literature it is unexcelled. -A preacher who 
knows what is “going on” in the world of religious 
thought will rarely find that the churches are getting 
on without him. The minister who feels that he needs 
this book will discover that some form of Cbristian 
work needs him. One who is put en rapport with every 
phase of Christian thought will be able to read innu- 
merable lessons into other lives. Asa passing and perti- 
nent review of significant debates in theology this vol- 
ume possesses more than transient value. e gladly 
welcome each successive issue in the series. 


The only correct way to teach Theology is to teach 
in the way of its historical development. For the 
method of study we already have as text-books the works 
of Bauer, Neander, Keil, and Hagenbach. Professor 
R. F. Weidner, of the Augustana Theological Seminary 
(Evangelical Lutheran), has put forth a volume on 
Historical and Systematic Theology (New York & 
Chicago: F. H. Revell), which is an abridgment of 
Hagenbach’s familiar work, modified by the lectures of 
the late Dr. Krauth. The arrangement of the work is 
excellent, and its bibliography particularly valuable. 
Our own opinion, expressed diffidently, is that a work 
of this sort loses rather than gains by the extreme com- 
pression necessary in abridgment. ‘The subject is of 
itself too vast to be satisfactorily treated in outline 
sketch. 


Laudes Domini: A Selection of Spiritual Songs for the 


-Sunday-School. Edited by Charles S. Robinson, D.D, 


(New York: The Century Co.) It is unnecessary to 
remind the churches of America that musical publica- 
tions, adapted to the uses of religious worship, which 
bear the indorsement of Dr. Robinson’s intelligent 
labors, are worthy of all commendation. This abridg- 
ment of the larger volume, arranged for the regular 


service of the church, fully meets the requirements of 
the Sunday-school. Many of the old favorite melodies 
are retained ; many new hymns are added ; and the 
resources of skill, judgment, and musical taste of a 
high order are made serviceable in the production of a 
most satisfactory book of praise. 


CURRENTS OF RECENT THOUGHT. 


In the Andover Review for October, the Rev. C. A. 
Dickinson speaks from his own experience in the 
‘“‘ Berkeley Temple,” Boston, upon “The Problem of 
the Modern City Church.” His successful experience 
emphasizes the importance of his views. The staple 


| question, How can the masses be reached and con- 


verted? has not been solved by the staple methods. 
The Church must, like Paul, become all things to all 
men. The needs of the secular life must be met by 
secular methods spiritually directed. The city church 
must be “an institutional church,” with several sal- 
aried pastors and directors in different departments of 
work. The secular work includes the departments of re- 
lief, entertainment, and instruction. (The reading-rooms, 
class-rooms, work-rooms, need not, of course, all be in one 
building or under the church roof). Several churches 
have been recently provided with these facilities, as 
St. George’s in New York, and the Pilgrim in Wor- 
cester. A devout spiritual aim to bring the neglecters 


of the Gospel to Christ will co-ordinate all these modern 


appliances with the evangelical aim; only the church sit- 
tings must be absolutely free, its receipts those of volun- 
tary offerings, and its preaching practical and frequent. 
The aggregate cost will not much exceed that of the star 
preacher. . . . Inthe same number, Dr. Gladden traces 
“The Aberrations of Democracy,” visible in political 
laxity and corruption, to their causes—viz., the French 
“nonsense,” adopted by Jefferson, of the “social com- 
pact” theory, leading to an anarchic individualism; 
next, the rush and pressure of material and mercenary 
interests; then, the intractable elements introduced by 
immigration; then, the extravagant legislation which 
provokes lawlessness. The kind of democracy that is 
developed from Christian ideas is no longer here. We 
once had it; we must reinstate it. ... The Rev. 
C. H. Cutler, on “ A Doctrinal Test as a Condition of 
Church Membership,” replies to the warning that there 
is danger of taking a downward slide in the matter of 
Creed Revision, that the church is seeking a return to 
the apostolic simplicity in the reception of members. 
A dogmatic—that is, an intellectual—basis of union is not 
the right principle of Christian fellowship. The terms 
of communion must be parallel with the terms of sal- 
vation. 

In the New Englander for October the Rey. G. B. 
Hubbard says,in a paper on “ Master and Servant,” 
that “hearty service is the crying need of the age. It 
makes the work of a man better than that of a horse 
or a machine.” ... The Rev. Clarence Greeley, on 
“The Christian Evolution of a Secular State,” finds 
that Christian ideals have been, more or less con- 
sciously, the object toward which the social evolution 
has advanced, and that we are moving forward, even 
though in secular methods, toward a realization of 
Christian ideas in civil government. He fortifies this 
view by numerous references to authorities in law and 
economies. . . . Professor G. B. Willcox, of Chicago, 
asks, “Is Theology a Progressive Science ?” He shows 
that a number of crude theories have been laid aside 
by dogmatic theology, and endeavors to show that the 
same result has been achieved by a better interpre- 
tation of Scripture, in the light cast on the moral 
difficulties in the Oid Testament by Mozley’s famous 
“ruling ideas of the early ages.” The solution of 
those Wifficulties, those ideas, will seem, however, to 
many no less crude than those which it professes to 
supersede. 

In Our Day for October Mr. Joseph Cook says : 
“ The Sundays of twenty-eight years certainly contain 
as much time for self-improvement as the four years 
of college study.” He thinks that “the American 
Sunday, half-way between the Puritan Sunday and the 
Continental Sunday,” is “ the golden mean.” 

In Christian Thought for October Miss Jane M. Ban- 
croft, upon “ Woman’s Work in the Modern Church,” 
says that deaconesses—that is, women formally ap- 
pointed -and recognized as such—are needed in every 
evangelical church in America. The Rev. G. R. Pike 
says, of “ Man’s Inheritance in the Sabbath,” that “ it is 
being so neglected that already, for the bread-winner 
in every eighth family, this first essential of health 
and reasonably long life has passed from his posses- 
sion.” 

The Congregational Review (London) for October 
treats “‘ Progressive Congregationalism ” from the soci- 
ological point of view. It vindicates Mr. Albert Spicer’s 
right to speak in favor of the “single tax” from the 
platform of the Congregational Union, and says that 
the Union should aim to influence public opinion in 
favor of a much-needed reform—i.e., in regard to the 
land system, which it declares to be at the root of many 
evils which hinder Christian work. 

In the Missionary Review of the World Dr. A. T. Pier- 
son, in a paper on “ The Crisis in Cities,” shows that 
the parish, or territorial district, plan is the only prac- 
ticable way of pervading the city masses with an active 
Christian influence. He contrasts the small number of 
American Christians of social prominence who work 
among the poor and outcast with the larger number of 
British Christians in influentiai positions who thus em- 
ploy themselves. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued new 
and attractive editions of three novels by Clara Louise 
Burnham: “ Dearly Bought,” “No Gentleman,” and 
“ A Sane Lunatic.” 

—A tiny volume, which no one who goes to London 
can afford to be without, is “ Memorable London — 
Houses ” (Scribner & Welford). It tells all about the 
noteworthy dwellings of the great metropolis. 

—The late Professor Alexander Johnston’s striking 

article on “The United States : Its History and Con- 
stitution,” which first appeared in “ The Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” is to be issued in book form by. the Serib- 
ners. 
—Readers of the “Forum” will be pleased at the 
announcement just made by the publishers of the 
magazine that, “ without merely popular features, and- 
always with the purpose of presenting serious and in- 
structive discussions of living topics,” it has “ estab- 
lished itself before spending its capital, is financially 
independent, and its patronage is increasing more 
rapidly now than ever before.” 

—A compilation of sonnets is being made by Mr. 
C. H. Crandall, the well-known writer of much poetry 
of excellent quality. He proposes to have represented 
over a hundred poets by 250 to 350 sonnets. Mr. 
Crandall would welcome the sending to him (at Spring- 
dale, Conn.) of copies of any especially good sonnet, 
particularly sonnets by obscure or occasional writers, 
or sonnets by noted people who are not noted as poets. 
The availability of sonnets thus contributed must, of 
course, be judged by the editor. 

—London “Truth” declares that the proposal of a 
memorial to Wilkie Collins in Westminster Abbey or 
St. Paul’s is not approved of by some of his oldest 
friends, and that the proposition would not have beer 
approved of by the man himself. Mr. Collins had 
innumerable letters from Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer, 
Reade, Lewes, Fechter, etc.; but it is believed that 
many of them perished, with others of less account, 
when he burnt the greater part of his correspondence 
on removing from his old home in Gloucester Place, 
early in 1888. 

—The annual announcement circular of the “* Youth’s 
Companion ” contains a long and brilliant list of writers 
of stories, sketches, poetry, and miscellaneous articles 
promised for the coming year. W. E. Gladstone, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, General Wolseley, James G. Blaine, 
George F. Hoar, D. C. Gilman, Justin McCarthy, Joseph 
Thomson, J. T. Trowbridge, John Burroughs, H. H. 
Boyesen, Bradford Torrey, W. P. Frith, Marion Har- 
land, and W. H. Rideing are a few of the more promi- 
nent names. The subjects of papers a3 announced 
cover a wide range of entertainment ard instruction, 
and it is safe to predict that in 1890 the “Com- 
panion ” will be even more attractive and popular than 
in any year of its long and eminently successful career. 

—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish, 
about November 12, “ The Lily Among Thorns: A 
Study of the Biblical Drama Entitled The Song of 
Songs.” The author, the Rev. William Elliot Griffis, 
D.D., Shawmut Church, Boston, has twice treated the 
book homiletically in courses of sermons, but the pres- 
ent volume is, in the main, a literary study of this gem 
of Hebrew poetry. The author rejects wholly the alle- 
gorical theory, and explains the poem according to 
history jand the spirit of the Old Testament. His 
book is in three parts—History and Criticism ; the text 
according to the Revised Version, and so divided as to 
show the parts of the various speakers in solo or cho- 
rus ; and Studies and Comments, in which each of the 
five parts, or acts, and the fourteen scenes are ex- 
plained in detail. Its place in the canon is defended, 
and its absolute purity demonstrated. 

—The “ Atlantic Monthly” makes some very attract- 
ive announcements for the coming year. Among these, 
special interest will be awakened by Mrs. Margaret 
Deland’s novel entitled “ Sidney,” which is based upon 
a. problem somewhat similar to that treated in “ John 
Ward, Preacher.” Miss Fannie Murfree, a sister of 
Charles Egbert Craddock, will also contribute a novel. 
Mr. Fiske’s historical papers, than which nothing bet- 
ter has appeared in this country, will be continued 
during 1890. Short stories, poetry, and essays, by a 
long{list of the best-known writers in our literature, will 
furnish a part of the entertainment which the “Atlan- 
tic”? will offer its readers ; while “ Questions of the 
Day ” will be discussed by Carl Schurz, Mr. Atkinson, 
Mr. Godkin, Mr. Parkman, Mr. Fiske, Mr. Julius 
H. Ward, and others. Although one of the oldest of 
our magazines, the “ Atlantic ” still holds its place as 
the companion of.all those who love American letters. 
In its earlier pages appeared the names of most of 
those writers who by the; lapse of time have become 
American classics, and the “ Atlantic ” has achieved no 
small success in later days, and among new and vigor- 
ous competitors, in sustaining the standard which it set 
for itself at the beginning of its eminently honorable 
and useful career. It still stands for whatever is ac- 
curate, careful, and sincere in American literary work; 
but it has held an open door to those vital discussions 
which have become a necessity in our political life, 
the educational value of which, conducted by such 
writers as those whoappear in the pages of the “Atlan- 
tic,” is quite beyond price. The “Atlantic ” has its 
own field, which does not trench upon that of the other 
magazines, and it occupies that field with an ability and 
spirit which entitle it to the support of all those who 
hope the most for literature in this country. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


JOWA AND UNITED STATES LIQUOR 
DECISIONS. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The Christian Union is generally a pretty good 
lawyer, but Iowa Prohibitionists are jealous of their 
constitutional rights as expounded in the courts on 
the liquor subject, and so would like to correct your 
recent notes of Iowa and Federal decisions as to 
conflicts. There are no conflicts. Bowman versus 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad simply 
means that under the Inter-State Commerce law 
railroads have no right to refuse to ship anything 
offered on the ground of a State law condemning 
the property. That decision did not say that 
liquor could be sold in the State to which it goes— 
only that the railroad cannot refuse to carry it. 
The inter-State commerce right is simply a railroad 
right and duty to transport and land every class of 
property in any State, without reference to its local 
law. But just as soon as it is landed there the 
Federal power stops and the State law begins to 
become vital. 
have rights as well as the Federal Government. 
The Federal Government is not responsible for the 
morals and policies of the State, and therefore 
cannot dictate what shall be done with property 
that has reached its destination by shipment. 

The Iowa court decides, in harmony with all 
good law, that a local warehouse is not a part of 
a railroad nor of transportation, but a place to store 
goods—a place for storage, not transportation— 
and that it cannot be made a quasi saloon. I ap- 
prehend no Federal court has yet decided that 
the citizen in a prohibition State can import 
liquors for his own use from other States or foreign 
countries. 

The primary object of Federal control of trans- 
portation was to prevent the States from taxing 
goods or preventing free passage of all property 
and men without reference to State lines; but it did 
not mean to say what should become or what 
should be the rights of property after it was de- 
livered within the State and needed no further 
transporting. It may be that the Federal courts 
will say that the law of transportation prevails till 
the property reaches the individual to whom it is 
shipped. But that has not yet been decided. If 
that should become the law, it would very seriously 
cripple the work of prohibition. Amos STECKEL. 

BLOOMFIELD, Lowa. 


[ The position which Mr. Steckel so ably upholds 
was considered at length by the Supreme Court in 
the case of Bowman vs. the Chicago & North, 
western Railroad. This decision begins by re. 
viewing the opinions of the several judges in the 
New Hampshire ‘license cases”’ decided a genera- 
tion ago. These opinions are summary, and as fol- 
lows: “The right to bring it (liquor) within the 
State was not questioned, and the reasoning which 
justified the right to prohibit sales admitted by 
implication the right to introduce intoxicating liquor 
from foreign countries and from other States.” 
In the Bowman case the Court rules that the pro- 
hibition of liquor rests upon a different basis from 
the prohibition of infected articles. The latter are 
not fit subjects for commerce anyway, and there- 
fore it belongs to the police power of the State to 
prohibit their importation. But the right of the 
State to forbid the traffic in intoxicating liquors 
rests upon its right to regulate exclusively domestic 
concerns. The whole matter of free importation is 
finally summed up in the following paragraph : 
“The argument is that a prohibition of the sale 
cannot be made effective except by preventing the 
introduction of the subject of sale; but the right to 
prohibit sales, so far as conceded by the States, 
arises only after the act of transportation has ter- 
minated.” The right of every citizen to import for 
his own use liquor from foreign countries has been so 
generaliy conceded that section 1,524 of the Iowa 
Code expressly exempts the liquor imported from for- 
eign countries from its statutes forbidding importa- 
tion. Justice Matthews, who delivered the decision in 
the Bowman case, goes so far as to question whether 
the State can forbid the individual who imports it 
from selling the liquor in the original packages. 
In this, however, he does not seem to have followed 


It must be assumed that States 


the consensus of opinion in the license cases, and 
he expressly states that the point was not involved 
in the case under consideration. Until it is spe- 
cifically decided to the contrary, we shall continue 
to hold that the power of the State to prohibit the 
traffic in liquor begins the very moment the act of 
importation ends.—Enps. C. U. | 


A CAPITAL SUGGESTION. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


I am glad to see suggestions from time to time 
in your paper as to various methods of “ fighting 
the saloon ;” but it seems to me strange that the 
plan of using the schoolhouses for places of meeting 
and recreation in the evening and on Sunday has 
never been broached. 

The schoolhouses belong to the people ; they are 
scattered throughout all parts of every city and 
town; they are usually either unused or but par- 
tially used in the evening, and never used on Sun- 
day, and yet no one proposes to put them at the 
service of the large numbers of the people who, 
because they have no place of resort after work 
hours, lounge in saloons or on street corners. 

Surely it is a waste of opportunity, which might 
be saved if only some one took up the matter in 
earnest. JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL. 


[Why not? No better place for reading-rooms ; 
no better place for singing-schools, for boys’ clubs 
or girls’ clubs. The city schoolhouse ought to be 
the thoroughly popular institution that the country 
schoolhouse is. Every city schoolhouse should 
have its gymnasium, just as every country school- 
house has its playground.—Epbs. C. U. ] 


THE WEEK. 


Inasmuch as President Harrison never himself 
claimed that he was a total abstainer, there was no 
inconsistency in the manner of his entertainment of the 
Pan-American delegates. Nevertheless the fact that 
the matter has been so much discussed makes the fol- 
lowing news item from the Baltimore ‘“ American” 
worth reprinting : 

‘*The reception of the South American delegates at the 
White House yesterday settled one interesting question—that 
of wine at the White House. The reception and luncheon 
that followed were the first occasion of the kind since Mrs. 
Harrison has become the lady of the White House, and there 
was naturally some curiosity felt as to the course she would 
pursue in the matter of liquor. Mrs. Harrison permitted the 
presence of liquor in the shape of a bow] of punch, which some 
of the American punch connoisseurs who were present declare 
to have been worthy of the White House.”’ 


The Detroit “ Free Press” says: “In Providence, 
R. I., 485 saloons run full blast from Sunday morning 
to Saturday night in defiance of the State law, and yet 
if a grocer puts a jar of beans in his window and offers 
a box of soap to the one who guesses nearest to the 
number, he is hauled into court and made to pay $25 
fine and $14 cost.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GUNTON-GLADDEN TRUST 
CONTROVERSY. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your issue of September 5, to which my atten- 
tion has recently been called, you discussed the debate 
on Trusts at Chautauqua between Dr. Gladden and 
myself. After correctly stating that Dr. Gladden de- 
nied that trusts reduce prices, you state your relative 
position thus : | 

‘*In showing that the combination did not reduce prices, 
he [Dr. Gladden] quoted from the report of the Standard Oil 
Co., bringing out the fact that the price of refined oil which 
the Trust controls had not fallen as rapidly as the price of 
crude oil which the Trust did not caeel. ... Mr. Gunton, 
in his rejoinder, declared that Dr. Gladden had used figures 
to make them ‘lie.’ One of these ‘lies’ was the assertion 
that a decline in the price from 5 cents a gallon to 4 cents was 
as remarkable as a decline from 25 cents to 20 cents.”’ 

You then add: 

‘*In this particular Dr. Gladden followed the universal 
method of measurement among scientific investigators.” 

It is to correct this statement of the proposition dis- 
cussed that I ask your indulgence. My objection to 
Dr. Gladden’s method of treatment was, not that it 
affirms that a fall of 1 cent on 5 is as remarkable as a 
fall of 5 cents on 25, but to the affirmation that a fall 
of one-fifth in the price of crude oil should, and if hon- 
estly applied would, cause a fall of one-fifth in the 
price of refined oil, which is quite a different state- 
ment. 

Although 20 per cent. is always 20 per cent., it is en- 
tirely incorrect to say that a change of 20 per cent. in 
a small amount will cause a change of 20 per cent. in 
a larger amount into which it enters. When a smaller 


amount is included in a larger one, a change in the 


smaller can only affect the larger to its actual amount. 


And the percentage of such change in the larger cannot 
be greater than the ratio in which it changes the total 
amount. Thus a fall of 20 per cent. in the price of 5, 
out of a total of 20, instead of causing a fall of 20 per 
cent. on the whole would only cause a general fall of 5 
per cent. The actual fall is only 1 cent ; it is 20 per 
cent. on the 5, but it is only 5 per cent. on the 20. 
Thus a rise or fall of 20 per cent. in the raw material 
does not and cannot produce a rise or fall of 20 per cent. 
in the finished product. 

His actual statement regarding the price of crude 
and refined oil was as follows : In 1880, when the Trust 
was formed, the price of crude oil was 2.24 cents, and 
in 1887 it was 1.59 cents a gallon, showing a fall in the 
price of erude oil of .65 of a cent a gallon, or 29.01 per 
cent. The price of refined oil was 9.5 cents in 1880, 
and 6.72 cents in 1887, showing a fall of 2.23 cents a 


gallon, or 25.74 per cent. From these facts, which Dr. — 


Gladden put upon the blackboard, it will be seen that 
while the fall in the price of refined oil was actually 
more than 2} times as much as that of the crude, its 
percentage was 3.27 less. This 3.27 per cent., which 
he claims the price of refined oil should have fallen 
more than it did, he characterizes a robbery, amounting, 
since 1880, to $17,000,000. 

According to Dr. Gladden’s theory, that the percent- 
age of fall in the price of refined oil should be the 
same as that of the crude, it follows that if the price of 
crude oil fell 100 per cent., then refined oil ought to be 
had for nothing. It is hardly necessary to say that, so 
far from this being “ the universal method of measure- 
ment among scientific investigators,” no such method 
was ever known to be used by any competent scientific 
investigator of economic phenomena, and, if it had been, 
nothing but error could have resulted. Every business 
man knows, and every writer on economics ought to 
know, that the price of raw material can never affect 
that of the finished article beyond the actual amount of 
its own cost, whatever the percentage may be. Hence, 
in a product where the raw material constitutes a small 
proportion of the total cost of manufacture, a rise or 
fall in its price will exercise very little influence upon 
the price of the finished product. 

Suppose the price of white paper should fall 25 per 
cent., all other costs remaining the same, would it be 
“ scientific ” to conclude that the price of The Christian 
Union should fall 25 per cent.? The ledger account 
would soon demonstrate the absurdity of such a 
“method of measurement.” The man who should pre- 
sent such a theory, if he were deemed worthy of notice, 
would be promptly told that the total cost of white 
paper is a most insignificant item in the cost of publish- 
ing a respectable newspaper. . 

The same principle holds good of petroleum. In 
1861 the price of crude oil constituted less than 2 per 
cent. of the price of refined oil, the former being 1.23 
cents, and the latter 61.54 cents, a gallon. Obviously, 
if the price of crude oil had been entirely abolished, it 
would only have reduced the price of refined oil 1.23 
cents a gallon. That is to say, in 1861 a fall of 100 per 
cent. in the price of crude oil could only have caused a 
fall of 1.99 per cent. in the price of refined oil. 

Since the actual fall in the price of crude oil from 
1880 to 1887 (Dr. Gladden’s period) was only .65 of a 
cent per gallon, it could not possibly reduce the price 
of refined oil more than thatamount. If we add 25 
per cent. for waste in refining (a liberal allowance), 
the total reduction in the cost of refined oil due to the 
fall in the price of crude would be only .81 of a cent 
per gallon, or .89 of 1 per cent. Thus, instead of the 
tall of 29.01 per cent. in the price of crude oil, causing 
a fall of 29.01 per cent. in the price of refined oil, as Dr. 


Gladden claimed, it could only cause a fall of .89 of 1 


per cent. in the price of the refined product. In other 
words, 24.85 per cent. out of the 25.74 per cent. of the 
fall in the price of refined oil was entirely independent 
of the fall in the price of the crude, and hence was due 
to the economy in refining. A “method of measure- 
ment ” by which a fall of .65, or at most .81, of a cent 
in the price of the raw material should produce a fall 
of 2.42 cents in that of the finished product cannot be 
adequately characterized by merely calling it unscien- 
tific. 
The complete fallacy of this method of investigation 
would have been obvious, I think, even to Dr. Gladden, 
had he taken the price of oil down to to-day instead of 
stopping at 1887. In 1880 crude oil, as before stated, 
was 2.24 centsagallon. In July, 1889, it was 2.42 cents, 
or .18 cents a gailon higher than in 1880. According 
to Dr. Gladden’s “‘ method of measurement,” the price 
of refined oi) should now be .18 of a cent a gallon higher 
than it was in 1880; whereas it is 2.5 cents lower. 
In other words, instead of the crude oil having fallen 
more than the refined since 1880, the price of the re- 
fined has fallen 2.5 cents, while that of the crude has 
risen .18 of a cent a gallon. Clearly, then, the whole 
2.5 cents a gallon, which the refined oil has fallen since 
1880, is entirely due to the superior management and 
economy in the process of refining. 

Therefore, instead of the Standard Oil Company 
having, through “ horse-thief” methods, robbed the 
community of $27,000,000 since 1880, as Dr. Gladden 


affirms, in 1888 alone it made the consumers of oil a new 
‘contribution of $20,000,000. Or, to state the case an- 


other way, if the price of refined oil had only fallen to 
the extent caused by the fall in the crude since 1870— 
the year before the Standard Oil Company was organ- 
ized—to-day it would be 16.12 cents a gallon, or 2.12 
cents a 


if it had only followed that course since the Trust was 


lion more than double its present price ; and 


| 


. perversion of economic facts. 


able. 


_ the problem of Church Union. 
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organized in 1880, refined oil would be 24.16 per cent. 
higher than it is to-day, 

Whatever may be the economic or social merits or 
demerits of Trusts as such, I submit that Dr. Gladden’s 
method of investigating them is not merely unscientific, 
but that his (conscious or unconscious) radical misuse 
of the principle of percentages results in a dangerous 
GEORGE GUNTON. 

[If Dr. Gladden held that a reduction of twenty-five 
per cent. in the price of crude oil ought to necessitate 
a reduction of twenty-five per cent. in the price of re- 
fined oil, Mr. Gunton’s criticisms would be unanswer- 
We do not, however, so understand Dr. Glad- 
den’s position. The Standard Oil Company had put 
forward the claim that it saved consumers millions of 
dollars every year, basing it upon the fact that the 
price of refined oil had steadily declined. If this de- 
cline in prices was due to the combination, then the 
argument was good. If it was in spite of the combina- 
tion, then the argument was bad. Dr. Gladden, in 
order to show that the decline was in spite of the com- 
bination, brought forward the fact that the decline in 
the price of crude oil (which the Standard does not 
control) had been much greater than that in the price 
of refined oil. The more perfect the combination of 
oil refiners, the slower had been the fall in their prices ; 
therefore, Dr. Gladden argued, combination retards 
the lowering of prices, and hence taxes consumers. 
Mr. Gunton is, of course, perfectly accurate in stating 
that the cost of the raw material—erude oil—consti- 
tutes a comparatively small element in the cost of the 
manufactured product. The cost of crude oil, as report- 
ed on the exchanges, is its cost in bulk at the wells ; the 
cost of refined oil is the cost in barrels at New York. 
The cost of barreling and shipping the oil is of course 
very great, although the shipping is done economically 
through the pipe lines—which, by the way, were con- 
structed by a competitor of the Standard Company, 
which did everything in its power to prevent their con- 
struction. If competition is done away with, will 
monopoly introduce economies of this kind ? We are 
glad to publish Mr. Gunton’s statement as to the posi- 
tion he took at Chautauqua. We understood him to 
maintain one thing, the “Sun” understood him to 
maintain another, and he understands himself to have 
maintained a third.—Eps. C. U.]. 


UNITY AND CONTINUITY. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The best religious minds of the age are studying 
Dr. McConnell, of 
Philadelphia, has clearly indicated the three lines 
of chureh continuity. There is the Roman idea of 
Petrine succession, which has culminated in the 
‘‘infallibility ’ dogma. This is a pyramid upon its 
apex. It seems evident to us that history will not 
bear the strain thus put upon it. The Petrine suc- 
cession, when examined, must fall, and with it all 
Akin to this the 
High Church doctrine of apostolic succession suffers 
from. impossibility of proof, for or against. The 
best that can be said about it is that the assumption 
is safe—as an assumption. Presbyterial succession 
is in the same predicament. 

Over against this is the ordinary Protestant line 
of continuity of the faith. It isa dogmatic rather 
than a tactual succession. Here again we find 
ourselves facing difficulty. Grant that the faith 
of the apostles is preserved in form, does not each 
age have its own interpretation corresponding to 
its own mental evolution? Even then we grow im- 
patient of the old forms. While reverencing the 
fathers, we ask, Shall we make their creed our 
jailer? Shall we, in our haste to slay, 

“ F:¢m the tombs of the old prophets steal the funeral 
lamps away 
Tu hght up the martyr-fagots round the prophets of 
- to-day” ? 

We must now revise the Andover Creed and the 
Westminster Catechism, or else continue to hold 
them in non-naturai significance. But then our 
continuity of creed fails as completely as the Pe- 
trine succession. We are therefore driven to con- 
sider the third mode of continuity, 2. e., the His- 
toric Episcopate. This can be made to rest upon 
a historic basis. I mean as an actual, not a tact- 
ual, succession. The Historic Episcopate thus be- 
comes the mark of a living church, because it is the 
succession of living persons. : 

This arrangement may have its drawbacks, but 
it is not a papal ghost to arouse derision, or the 
cord of a dead creed that strangles. If it bea 
historic fact, that is enough. We do not need to 
establish that it was appointed by Christ. All to 
be said is that it was and is for all historic times the 


form, if not a condition, of the infallible church. 
And what definition of the infallible church can be 
given better than has been given; namely, “the 
prophetic soul of the wide world dreaming of 
thingstocome”? It is not necessary for us to con- 
fuse the Zeitgeist with the Holy Ghost, when we 
hold to the truth that the Spirit does guide the 
church in the nineteenth century, as well as in the 
ante-Nicene years. But no one denomination can 
boast the sole guidance. What has beenfor the 
Episcopal Church the result of this continuity of 
the Historic Episcopate? First, as we said, she is 
the roomiest of churches—her pulpit is the freest 
—her tolerance the largest. She would not to-day 
extrude a teacher of evolution or of post-mortem 
probation. She includes without danger of schism 
‘‘the two-and-seventy jarring sects” on the theory 
of the atonement. It is not, therefore, her size, 
the learning and eloquence of her bishops and 
other clergy, the dignity and zsthetic propriety of 
her worship, her monopoly of ancient formulas of 
faith or of valid sacraments, but her singular fit- 


‘ness to express the comy'ex and variant thought of 


this age, together with an organic continuity which 
does not appeal to dogma for a foundation—this 
constitutes her special claim to a respectful hear- 
ing. (Rev.) CHARLES JAMES Woop. 


IS THE NEGRO A SNOB?! 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In a recent issue you give an account of an in- 
cident related to the negro problem : 

“ The delegates to the National Baptist Convention 
in Indianapolis are justly indignant over an attack 
made on Southern delegates. The Rev. E. R. Love, 
one of the party, says they came over the East Ten- 
nessee & Georgia Railroad, because they expected 
courteous treatment from the agents of the road. On 
other lines colored people are compelled to ride in 
second-class vars. The party took seats in one of the best 
cars, and soon began to hear murmurs from the white 
passengers. Mr. Love was warned by the porter that 
there would probably be trouble, as a passenger had 
sent a telegram ahead that the party was coming.” 

The narrative proceeds to relate how at Baxley 
a number of white men entered the car, forcibly 
unseated the colored delegates, and beat them. I 
took the same train on which the Rev. Mr. Love 
and his party were traveling, at a point not far 
from Baxley, and shortly after the occurrence 
the conductor gave me the following account, sub- 
stantially, of the affair. His statement made at 
the time is worthy of credit, as part of the res 
geste and because of his personal reliability : 

** When these colored passengers took their seats 
in the car intended for white passengers instead of 
that intended for their own race, I knew there 
would be trouble. I have no authority to compel 
them to enter the proper car, and I thought if I 
personally made the suggestion to them that they 
should leave the car occupied by the whites it 
would be less agreeable to them than if the sug- 
gestion came from one of their own race. Hence 
I got the negro porter to go and talk with them. 
He called their attention to the fact that the two 
cars were equal in every respect—both first-class ; 
that the white passengers objected to their occupy- 
ing the car they were in, and that trouble would 
inevitably result. They replied that ‘they had 
first-class tickets and intended to ride in the first- 
class coach.’ The same thing happened as always 
does in such cases. A white passenger telegraphed 
ahead to Baxley, and there the negroes were put 
out with violence. It was amusing to see the por- 
ter’s enjoyment of the occurrence. His verdict is, 
‘Served ’em right.’ One of the colored brethren, 
while in the car, pulled off his shoes and elevated 
his stocking feet—disgusting the whites more than 
ever. The negroes were very roughly handled. I 
paid five dollars out of my own pocket for medical 
attention to two of them.” 

I carefully examined the two coaches, in order 
to see if the conductor’s statement as to their 
equality was correct. The comparison showed 
that both were first-class cars—equal in every ap- 
pointment. An official of the company informed 
me that both cars cost precisely the same money. 
The principal railroad systems in Georgia are 
the Central and the East Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia. Both observe the rule of providing equal 
and first-class, but separate, accommodations for 
both races. In view of the similarity of the two 
coaches on the train, what was it that made the 
colored delegates say that they “had first-class 
tickets and intended to ride in the first-class car?” 
Why did they regard the car intended for white 


1 See editorial comment in Outlook. 


passengers, and occupied by them, as the first-class 
car? Obviously, it was because of the mere fact 
that it was the “ white folks’” car. And because 
of this, the negro passengers, after full warning, 
deliberately and of choice adopted a course that 
would certainly lead to trouble. They courted 
martyrdom, and they got it. For the bad morals 
that counsel assault and battery as remedies for 
bad manners, I have no word of apology ; but my 
object is to call attention to the negro point of 
view, that, where two cars are equal in every re- 
spect, the one designed for and occupied by the 
whites is first-class, while the other, designed for 
and occupied by negroes, is not. This is rank 
snobbishness. It is utterly inconsistent with self- 
respect in the negro character. In an attempted 
assertion of the negro’s equality, it assumes the 
superiority of the whites. It reminds one of the 
witty French definition of “ equality—a desire to be 
equal to one’s superiors, and superior to one’s 
equals.” It may be a long time before the negroes 
generally can realize the degradation they put upon 
their own race when they thrust themselves into 
unwilling association with the white race; but it is 
somewhat disappointing to find those possessed of 
the intelligence expected of delegates to a National 
Convention willing to invite martyrdom for the 
sake of the principle that where two equally equipped 
public conveyances are provided, the occupancy of 
white people makes one first-class and the other 
second-class. 

A spectacle of which I was an eye-witness yes- 
terday throws a side-light on the Baxley incident. 
At a certain railroad station a large crowd of negro 
excursionists had gathered, going to “ camp-meet- 
ing.” When the train stopped, the crowd soon 
filled the negro coach, and fully one-third were still 
outside. These at once began to enter the “ white” 
car, and filled all the vacant seats. There was 
no murmur, no protest, no objection by the white 
passengers. Why? Because there was a real rea- 
son for the temporary infringement of the custom- 
ary arrangement for public travel. The negroes 
recognized the arrangement by filling their own ear 
first. ‘The white passengers recognized the justifi- 
cation for an exception to it. 

‘‘ The greatness of the problem seems to increase, 
and its perils to multiply.” Men’s hearts are quak- 
ing with fear because of it. The people of the 
South dare not speak their convictions on any pub- 
lie question above a whisper, lest they should pro- 
voke differences of opinion which would imperil 
their solidarity in dealing with this mighty prob- 
lem. Meanwhile, the negro snob is the pestiferous 
and disturbing element in the social phases of the 
question. He ought not to be encouraged; above 
all, he ought not to be lionized. ‘The negro who 
debases himself and insults his race by the concep- 
tion that he rides first-class only when he rides 
with white people does not deserve to be “clad in 
the plumeo-picean robes of American controversy,” 
but if that discipline should befall him, poetic jus- 
tice would require that it should be administered by 
those of his own color. It must have been from 
this point of view that the colored porter indorsed 
the Baxley incident. Wa ter P. Hint. 

Macon, Ga. 


THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 


A highly favored people, mindful of their dependence. 
on the bounty of Divine Providence, should seek fitting 
occasion to testify gratitude and ascribe praise to Him 
who is the author of their many blessings. It behooves 
us, then, to look back with thankful hearts over the 
past year and bless God for his infinite mercy in vouch- 
safing to our land enduring peace, to our people freedom 
from pestilence and famine, to our husbandmen abun- 
dant harvests, and to them that labor a recompense of 
their toil. 

Now, therefore, I, Benjamin Harrison, President of 
the United States of America, do earnestly recommend 
that Thursday, the twenty-eighth day of this present 
month of November, be set apart as a day of national 
thanksgiving and prayer, and that the people of our 
country, ceasing from the cares and labors of their 
working day, shall assemble in their respective places 
of worship and give thanks to God, who has prospered 
us on our way and made our paths the paths of peace; 
beseeching him to bless the day to our present and 
future good, making it truly one of thanksgiving for 
each reunited home circle as for the Nation at large. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this first day of 
November, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-nine, and of the independence of 
the United States the one hundred and fourteenth. 

BENJAMIN HARRISON, 

By the President : 

JAMES G. BLAINE, Secretary of State. 
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THE CENTURY 


FOR NOVEMBER 


Begins a new volume (the twentieth year), and presents a table of 
contents of remarkable interest and variety. First chapters of the 


long-expected 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


JEBFERSON. 


open the number. No more interesting record of a life upon the 
stage could be laid before the American people. The present install- 
ment is full of delightful reminiscences of the boyhood of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, and is richly illustrated with portraits, etc. 


NOVELS 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON AND AMELIA E. BARR 


begin in this number. Mr. Stockton’s is a characteristic story, by the 
author of “ The Lady, or the Tiger?” describing the remarkable voyage 
of the AZerry Chanter; Mrs. Barr’s is a powerful love story of the days 
of Cromwell, by the author of “Jan Vedder’s Wife.” The first of the 


PAPERS,’ 


BY BISHOP POTTER, SETH LOW, AND OTHERS, 


is printed in this number—a series of discussions of timely socia! ques- 
tions by prominent writers and thinkers who are assuciated for this 
purpose. In December the series by Prof. Fisher, of Yale, on “ The 
Nature and Method of Revelation,” will begin. Accounts of the latest 
discoveries at the Lick Observatory, by Prof. Holden, and illustrated 
articles on “ Prehistoric America,” by Prof. Putnam of Harvard, will 
appear soon The November number contains, also, ‘The Grolier 
Club,” by Brander Matthews, “Street Life in Madrid,” and other 
‘llustrated articles; a new story, “A Connecticut Yankee in King 


Arthur’s Court,” by 


MARK TWAIN, 


illustrated by Dan Beard; a story by Judge Ernest H. Crosby, poems 
by Walt Whitman, Margaret Deland, and others; George Kennan’s 
Adventures in Eastern Siberia, Cole’s Engravings, etc. 


Among the great number of important articles in preparation for THE CENTURY is 
an illustrated series on ‘‘ The Gold Hunters of California,” by men who were in Cali- 
fornia in ’49 

Yearly subscribers to THx CENTURY may count on receiving nearly 2,000 pages of 
the best and most entertaining reading, enriched with illustrations by the leading artists 
and engravers of the world. The magazine is always issued on the first of each month. 
Terms, $4 a year in advance; 35c. a number. Buy of any bookseller or newsdealer, or 
subscribe through them or direct. Remit by check, draft, registered letter, money or 


express order. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 


7889 Christmas Entertainments! 1889 


The Monarch and the Manger.—A new Serv- 
ice by the Rev. Rospert Lowry. An arrange- 
ment of Scripture selections interspersed with 


Christmas, Past and Present.—A new Cantata, 
by Fanny J. Crosspy and Caryu Fiorio. Bright, 
Original, and not difficult Dialogues, Recitations, 


Solos, Duets, and Choruses. ——— a most fresh and stirring hymns set to original music, 
beautiful and impressive lesson. Sure to give sat- appropriate to the festival of the Advent. 16 
isfaction. Price, 30 cents. pages. 


Price, 5 cents each; $4 per 100. 


ae Annual No. 20.—Contains an ample 
fascinating Sunday-School Christmas exhibition. orighsl carcis by the Gest 


posers. 
Price, 30 cents. 4 cents each; $3 per 100. 
te A full Catalogue of our other popular Cantatas, Services,and Xmas Music sent on request. 


76 EAST NINTH 8T. B | G L O W & Mi A | N ; 81 RANDOLPH ST. 


RICHARDSON’S 
NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


From the very day of its publication. it has been a de- 
cided success, selling steadily from year to year, and 
giving the printer no rest with its frequent editions. 
its total sales to the present time agereg nearly 


450,000 COPIES! 


Recreation and Study are in it admirably’combined. 
The book has been many times revised, and is the 
most perfect of instruction books. It has also had ad- 
ditions. Price, with American fingering, $3; with 
foreign fingering, $3. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY METHOD 


Santa Claus’ Prize, and Who Got It.—Dr. 
Doaner’s latest Cantatais one of the most attract- 
ive of hisSeries. Aperfectgem. Affordingavery 


The Story of the Nations. 


A series of graphic historical narratives, 
presenting the stories of th- princ‘pal nations 
of the ancient and modern world; eighteen 
volumes ready, large 12mo, with maps and 
many illustrations. Each $1.50. 

Among the authors represented in the 
series are RAWLINSON, FREEMAN, LANE- 
MAHAFFY, RAGOZIN, BRADLEY, 
JeweTT, HALE, Boyesen, CHURCH, GIL- 
MAN, HOSMER, THOROLD ROGERS, RHYS- 
DAVIDS, etc., etc. 

The subjects thus far considered include 


Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Greece, Rome, 
Pheenicia, The Jews, Egypt, Persia, Car- 


thage, Saracens, Alexander’s Empire, 
Moors, Goths, Spain, Hungary, Ger- FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
many, Normans, Norway, Ireland, In Three Parts, with American and foreign fingering, 


Holland, Britain, France, Turkey, and 
the Hansa Towns. 

**A clear, rapid, and entertaining account of the 

rincipal natious of the ancient and modern world.’’— 
Y. Tribuve. 

** Por students, young or old, there are few better 


each $1.50; complete, $3. 

This fine b ok secured at once the powerful aid and 
approval of the pre raoors end pupils of the great Con- 
servatory for which it was compiled, and in which it 
has always been used. Very widely known and : 


books ’'—Lippincott’s Magazine 


best Companion for an Instruction Book is 
and useful volumes.’’—Prof. Saycr, Cc 
ord. 


e 
MASON’S PIANOFORTE TECHNICS, con- 
taining every exercise needed fer the full develop- 
ment of technical ability on the pianoforte. ed Dr. 
Wm. Mason, with explanations by W. 8. B. Matthews. 
Price, $1.50. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Illustrated prospectus Sent on receipt of 
stamp. For sale by all dealers, and sent paid 
by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


cloth, $2.50. 


Edward Abbott : 


is the narrative. 


of w 


compacted but not abridged form, revised, retou 


for all time. 


scholar, the scientist, the painter, and the poet. 


Elliot Griffis, D.D. : 


or dirge. 


piquant, full of fun, and eminently readable. - 


tations of scholars, are set before us in abundance. 
why the Egyztians were so different from us as well as from the Greeks and Hebrews, are set 
forth in few words, as only the facile expert can set them forth. 
will be ‘**nuts’’ to the scholar and reader seeking solid information, there is the narrative, lively 


NILE. 


By Amelia B. Edwards, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., etc. 
of seventy Illustrations engraved on wood by G. Pearson, after 
drawings by the author. Revised edition, with fresh notes, 8vo, 


With upwards 


From an editorial review in the Literary World of February 2, 1889, by the Rev. 


Miss Edwards’s ‘‘ A Thousand Miles up the Nile” is one of the classics of the literature of 
Egupt. Her work as an Egyptologist, and deserved reputation as such, began with the expedition 

ich it ifteen years ago that expedition was made, and more than ten years 
ago this narrative was first published. For some time since out of print, it is now reissued, in 


d here and there with some points of latest re- 


search, but remaining in all essentials as it originally was, one of the brilliant, fascinating books 


We know of no work by whose help one can make more instructively, more easily, more agree- 
ably a first acquaintance with Egypt and its wondrous river, its ruins, its history, its romance, 
its marvellous glow of color, its age, its chronology, its manifold and irresistible charms for the 


From an editorial review in Zhe Critic of January 19, 1889, by the Rev. William 


Under her magic pen, the ruins hum with busy life, blossom with color, and echo with chant 
The lutest revelations of the spade, and the identifications, readings, and 


inter pre- 
The secrets of chronology, and the reasons 


In addition to the notes, which 


By the same author, and 


Illustrations and Maps. 


Times. 


A Midsummer Ramble in the Dolomites. 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


** It is quite a treat to fall in with this bright, breezy record, in every line of which we seem to 
hear the ring of that cheery laughter wherewith its author greets every new mishap of the 
meeting scanty food, hard quarters, noise, dirt, rain, bad roads, the buffeting of mountain storms, 
and the stupidity of mountain peasants, not as a direct personal injury to be avenged by persistent 
il! humor, but as a kind of rough practical joke, rather exhilarating than otherwise.’-—New York 


uniform with the above: 


“ONTRODDEN PEAKS AND UNFREQUENTED VALLEYS.” 


Revised edition, with 


road, 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of the advertised price, by 
the publishers, 


ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


PAUL B. DU CHAILLU’S GREAT WORK. 


THE VIKING AGE. 


Nations. 


Bogs, as well as from the Ancient Sagas and Eddas. 


The Early History, Manners, and Customs of the Ancestors of the English-speaking 
Illustrated from the Antiquities discovered in Mounds, Cairns, and 


By Pau B. Du 


With 1,400 illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 


Advertiser. 


HISTORY OF 


THE UNITED STATES. 


By Henry ApAms. THE First ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF ‘|HOMAS JEFFERSON. 12mo, 
2 vols., $4.00. 
‘** The materials which Mr. Adams has had access to 
are such as have been at the disposal of no previous 
writer. Of his abilities there can be nodoubt. The 


ance, and simplicity with a dignity and a gravity 
of the greatness of the subject.” Times. 


SFORZA: A Story of Milan. 


By WA Astor, author of 
Valentino.”’ 12mo, $1.50. 

Again Mr. Astor takes the Italy of the early six- 
teenth century as the scene and period for an histori- 
cal romance that has all the brilliant color and stirring 
action of his ** Valentino.” 


‘Nothing so important as this work has appeared for some time. 
great people is revealed, their arts, their customs, and their creeds.”,-—N. Y. Commercial 


style is admirable; it combines clearness with ele- | ¢ 


‘It is a reconstruction of a people and their daily life, teaching us to know them as they 
were, and to take pride in them as worthy of being our ancestors.’’— Philadelphia Times. 

‘The clear, vivid, brilliant style of Mr. Du Chaillu lends a fascination to every topic he 
discusses, and the text is fairly illuminated with the copious illustrations.’’— Boston Traveller. 


‘DONALD G. MITCHELL’S NEW BOOK. 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, 


and best literature.’’—Hartford Post. 


**The whole book is characterized by a graceful 
daintiness that removes the study of English. litera- 
ture from drudgery, and makes it a charming recrea- 
ion.’’— Boston Journal. 


A COLLECTION OF 


LETTERS OF DICKENS. 


with *‘ Letters of Thackeray.’’ 16mo, 
1.25 

wae 

_ “A fascinating collection, one which should be cher- 
ished by every lover of Dickens To have this author's 


works and net his letters should be nominated a liter- 
ary sin.’’— Boston Times. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-740 Broadway, New York. 


7,000 Words often Mispro-; WHITHER ? A Theological Question 


nounced. A Guide to Correct Pro- 
author of *‘ How Should I Pronounce ?”’ 
‘‘The School Pronouncer,” etc. 16mo, 
cloth, : $1 25 


** A work of great value, which ought to be in the 


hands of every pupil in school and college. and, 


indeed, of every man and woman.”—TZhe Chicago 


imes. 

*- A glance at a page or two of Mr. Phyfe’s book 
will have a beneficial effect upon the pronunciation of 
any one who is not a special student of words.’’— 
New York Herald. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. C.H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


27 anD 29 West TWENTY-THIRD STREET, New YORE. 


By CHar.eEs A. Brices, D.D. 8vo, $1.75. 


** While the book is loyal to Presbyterianism, it is 
also grandly catholic. It is as invigorating as the 
| poet tovics, and is as optimistic as Christian hope 


| “The purpose of the book is nobly conceived.’’— 
he Evangelist. 
** It is nobly catholic from beginning to end.’’— 7he 
Inde; endent. 


** One of the most remarkable books we have lately 
met with.’’— Zhe Churchman. 


** A notable contribution to the religious literature 
of our time, that can hardly fail to produce a great 
effect.”"— The Examiner. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


The whole life of a 


| 
AND KINGS. 12mo, £1.50. 
**A most a book for lovers of the purest 
| 
Oo 


Philip Schag. 
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DODD, MEAD 


HAVE JUST 


THE DIARY OF PHILIP HONE. 
esd BAYARD TUCKERMAN. In 2 vols., large 8vo, 


Philip Hone, a member of an old Kuickerbocker 
fami!y, was one of the few men of his time in America 
who had the leisure to keep a diary, and the varied ex- 

rience to make such a record valuable to posterity, 

e heid the office ot Mayor of New York, and_ for 
many years was high in the counsels of the Whig 
party, and was close ag ge with the leading in- 
terests of the city. is diary extends from 1828 to 
1851 The political life of these years is commented 
one who was familiar with its inner work- 


b 
mig anicl Webster, Martin Van Buren, with a 


ings. 
score of their prominent contemporaries, are famil- 
iarly described and conversation swith them recorded. 
A grapbic description is given of the famous Tippeca- 
noe election, in which Hone took an active part on 
the side of Harrison. 

Kut probably the portion of this diary which will be 
past gonetly read is that relating to the social life of 

ew York. 

The Knickerbocker of to-day will learn what com- 
pany was present at his father’s wedding, where his 
grandfather most died, and what people 
thought about him. ‘Ihe student of the history of 
New York will fiud Hone’s diary a mine ot informa- 
tion; the gossips of to-day wil souns to enjoy the 
forgotten small talk of their grandmothers. 


THE ABBE CONSTANTIN. 


By Lupovic Hatévy. With illustrations by Mape- 
LAINE Lemaire. A reprint of this fascinating work 
in which the illustrations have all been reproduce 
from the Edition de Luxe, published in Paris. A 
more beautiful and artistic —_ of work has never 
been put — the market. Large 12mo, paper, $1.75; 
cloth, $2.50; silk, $4.00; half-levant, $5.00. 


LETTERS OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON TO MISS J. 


1834-1851. 12mo, boards, with label, uncut, $1.75. 

At the time Miss J.’s correspondence with the Duke 
of Wellington eet she was avery beautiful woman 
about twenty years 0 

Ofa deeply devotional nature, she felt she had been 
especially called by God to doa great work Looking 
around her for an object, her attention was drawn to 
the Duke of Wellington. 

The Duke of Wellington was at this time (1834) a 
man sixty-five years old. He was the prime of 
strength and health. He had now been a widower 
for three years. 

CONSUELO. 


By Georce Sanp. Translated from the French by 
Vaan H. Potrer 4 vols, 12mo, cloth, full gilt, 
$6 00; half calf, $1200; half levant, #1500 A 
small number of Jarge-paper copies at $13 50 per set. 
A most beautiful edition of this classic. 


POEMS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 


tation and gilt tops, or in plain 8, uncut, 
$4.00; half calf $ .00 ; half levant, $9.00; full calf 


$ 
or levant, $12.00. 


a goodly number of poems have been added which 
appear now for the first time. It 1s the author’s 
edition, published by special arrangement with him. 


FEET OF CLAY. 
By Ameuia E. Barr. Astory laid in the Isle of Man 
tomo, cloth, $1.25. 

In Bella Clucas Mrs. Barr has drawn one of those 
noble women who have almost disappeared from the 
fiction of the day—a woman whose womanlinessis not 
obscured by convention and whose innate nobility of 
character is not buttressed by social position and con- 
ventional standards. Bella Clucas stands alone in the 
native purity and dignity of her nature. as genui’ e, 
as spirited, and as beautiful a figure as s has 
ever portrayed. 


COMPANY 


PUBLISHED 
BATTLEFIELDS OF ’61. 


rations of the War for 
to the end of the Penin- 
By Wmus J. author of 
of °61,’ ** Blue Jackets of 1812,” 
** Biue Jackets of ’76."" 4to, with 28 full-page illus- 
trations by W. C. Jackson. $3.00. 


EMANUEL. A Story of the Messiah. 


By Forsgs 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
A strong and original religious novel, abounding in 
vivid sketches of the men and scenes among which 
our Lord moved. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN VPAVIS, the 
Navigator. 


1550-1605. By Ciements R. C.B., F.R 8. 
12mo, cloth, with maps and illustrations, $1.25. 
Being the initial volume in the series of Great Ex- 

plorers and Explorations. 


PALESTINE. 


By Masor Conner. R.F., Leader of the Palestine Ex- 
——— Soc. With maps and illustrations, 12mo, 


Being the second volume in the series of Great Ex- 
plorers and Exploratious. 


TAKEN ALIVE AND OTHER 
STORI 


By the late Epwarp P. Rog. 12mo, cloth, uniform 
with Mr. Roe’s other stories, $1.50. 

This volume contains eight or ten stories, some of 
them of very considerable length, which have appear- 
ed in various periodica's or were found amo Mr. 
Roe’s papers at his death, It completes the edition 
of his storves, making the eighteenth volume of the 
series. 

Mr. Roe’s two works on Gardening have also been 
issued in a shape uniform with his novels. 


THE HOME ACRE. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Which aims to show what may be done with an acre 
of land about the home, and contains chapters on 
such subjects as ‘**Smaljl Fruits,’’ **The Lawn,”’ 
** Trees and Tree Planting,’’ ** Shrubs,” etc., etc. 


SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Thus bringing this most valuable treatise within the 
reach ofevery cone. 


THE GOLDEN DAYS OF ’49. 


By Kirk Munror. A story of the opening of Cali- 
fornia and the discovery of gold. With tea double- 
page illustrations by Jackson. 8vo, cloth, $2 25. 


LIFE OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 


With a Critical Estimate of his Character and Public 
Acts. ms BAYARD TUCKERMAN. 2 vols, 12mo, 
cloth, with several portraits, $3.00. 50 copies on 
Jarge paper, $8 00 each. 

** Grave. judicious, and trustworthy, Mr. Tucker- 
man’s book will take rank among biographies of the 
first class.’’— The Critic. 


THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


By Sir J Garpner Wikinson, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
F.K.G.5, etc. A new edition, revised and cor- 
rected by Samugt Bircn, L.D., D.C.L., Keeper of 
the Egyptian and Oriental Antiquities in the British 
Museum; President of the Society of Biblica' 
Archeology, etc. With several hundred illustra- 
full-page plates in color. In 3 vois., 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
EXPECTED. 
By Frank R. Stockton, author of ** Rudder Grange.” 
4 hie ye young people. with illustrations. 12mo, 
LIFE’S LONG BATTLE WON. 


By Epwarb Garrett, author of ** Occupations of a 
tirea Life,’’ etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


DODD, MEAD & C0., 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


The Critic 
A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 
ESTAPRLISHED JANUARY 1881 


PERSONAL TESTIMONIALS 


Bishop Potter 


I am glad of this opportunity to express to you my 
keen sense of indebtedness for Taz CRITIC. never 
read it—and, no matter how much driven, I never al- 
low it to go unread—without a fresh couviction of its 
rare worth. Itissothoroughly just. so discriminat- 
ing, so full of the atmosphere of a courageous, candid, 
and open-minded. criticism, that one cannot but b 
proud and glad that so good and helpful a journal is 
winning its way to the wider recognitios and esteem 
which it so abundantly deserves.— 31 


shop Henry C. 
Potter (in private letter, qu: ted by permission). 


Mr. Stedman 
We could not now get along very well without it. 
You maintain a high and impartial standard of criti- 


eatly upon — Literary 
ese than au- 


Dr. Schaff 
I have. nese Tue Critic from the beginning, and 
find it a useful summary of the literature of the day, 
in the spirit of a fair acd independent criticism.— 


Mr. Whittier Welcomes It 
I inclose for THe Critic for the com- 
1 


ing year. t a welcome visitor. — John G. 
ittier. 


Dr. Vincent 


For one who desires a current report from th 
active world of letters, a knowledge of the best books 
most recently published in every department of 
Science. Literature, and Art, careful critiques upon 
the principal books by specialists in the several de- 
partments of learning—there is no guide so full. 
scholarly, and satisfactory as THE CriTi1c.— Chancellor 
J. H. Vincent, Chautauqua University. 


Mr. Curtis 

HE CriTIc depends for the just—and we hope as- 
sured—success which it has achieved, upon the abilit 
with which it is edited, upom the tact with which 
public sentiment and interest are perc+ived, and upon 
the skill with which the bocks for review are selected. 
—George William Curtis in Harper's Monthly. 


President Gilman 


I have been a reader of Tue Critic for a long time 
past, and I like its catholicity. its enterprise, and its 
readiness to encourage, by jucicious criticism and 
a good work in literature and science, as 
well asin the fine arts — President D.C. Gilman, Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Dr. Hedge 


I gladly concede that New York possesses one liter 
ary treasure to which Boston has nothing comparabie 
in the way of journalism. I mean Tue Critic—the 
most impartial, as it is,in my judgment, the ablest 
critical journal in the land.—Frederic H. Hedge. 


For “ Press Testimonials” see next issue of The Christian Union. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $3.00 PER ANNUM; SINGLE NUMBER 10 CENTS. 


We will send three specimen copies of THE Critic to any reader of The Christian Union 
on receipt of ten cents. Address THE Critic Company, 743 Broadway, New York. 


Sunday School Announcement. 


IDE-AWAKE Sunday-school superintendents and teachers are already on 

the lookout for the best things for the new year. Such of these as are 
already acquainted with The Sunday School Times know that no effort nor expense 
is spared to secure for that paper, each year, that which will be in the highest 
degree helpful to its readers. It is believed that the following outline of its plans 
will meet with general approval, and also that the new publications for Sunday- 
school scholars, The Scholar’s Magazine, and The Scholar’s Lesson Guide, will 
be welcomed as fresh and timely | elpers in their field. : 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 4 16 page weekly paper for superinten- 
dents, pastors, teachers. the older scholars, and all Bible students, This paper has been 
80 widely adopted by schools of all denominations that its regular issue during the past 
year has exceeded 125,000 copies per week. 

The variety of reading-matter, outside of the lesson department, will, for 1890, include 
special articles, already definitely arranged for, from many eminent Christian writers, 
among whom are: 

Rt. Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, M. P., who will write one or more 
articles on ‘‘ The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture.” Bishop Ellicott, Canon 
Farrar, Professor A. H.Sayce, and Miss Amelia B. Edwards,—of Engiand ; 
Professor Franz Delitzseh of Germany; Professor Godet of Switzerland; 
and, from America, the Rev. Dr. R.S. Storrs ot Brooklyn, President Patton of 
Princeton, Professor Fisher of Yale University, Professors Briggs and Schaff 
of Union Theological Seminary, Bishop Foss of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
President Broadus of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

The International Sunday-school lessons will be treated in The Sunday Schoo] Times 
each week, during 1890, as follows :—President Dwight, of Yale University, will 
furnish the ‘Critical Notes’’ on the New Testament lessons, and Professor Green, 
of Princeton, those on the Old Testament. Dr. Cunningham Geikie, of England, 
will present, in his graphic way, ‘“‘The Lesson Story.”” The eloquent Dr. Alexander 
McLaren, of England, will continue his practical lesson articles. Bishop Warren 
will give his vigorous ‘‘ Teaching Points.” Dr. Trumbull, the Editor of the paper, 
will supply ‘Illustrative Applications.” Dr. A. F. Schauffler will continue the 
“Teaching Hints,’’ as will Faith Latimer the “ Hints tor the Primary Teacher;” 
while the “Oriental Lesson-Lights”’ will come from the pen of Canon Tristram, of 
England. the noted Palestinian traveler and writer. 


REDUCED TERMS: Onecopy, one vear. $1.50; to ministers, 81.00. School 
clubs for any number of copies (more than one) mailed to individual addresses, $1.00 each 
per year. Five or more copies in a package to one address, 50 cemts each pet year. 


WHO CAN NOW AFFORD IT. Attheabove rates aschool which can takea 
teachers’ periodical of any kind can afford to take The Sunday School Times. Indeed, it 
is believed that, in many schools, the question as to suitable reading matter for distribu- 
tion among the older scholars will be settled by supplying them with The Sunday School 
Times at the package rate. This course has already been taken by a number of the most 
progressive Sunday-schools. Where such a plan is not adopted, individual teachers of 
advanced classes will be inclined to subscribe for class packages. 


THE SCHOLAR’S LESSON GUIDE. Iseued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to 
the study of the International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly 
the aim has been to present a brief and simple plan of lesson-study which the scholar 
would undertake, rather than a complicated one which he would let alone. It is pre- 


pared by a skilled worker at lesson helps. It is cheaper even than Lesson Leaves. Five — 


or more copies, one cent each per quarter; four cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 


THE SCHOLAR’S MAGAZINE. A 32 page monthly publication, containing 
wholesome home reading for the scholars, also the Internationa] Sunday-school lessons. 
It is believed that this magazine will at once find its way into thousands of schools. 
Surely its price will not be a barrier. The January numbe: contains stories and articles 
by F. B. Stanford, Emily Huntington Miller, Rev. Edward A. Rand, Mrs. J. B. M. Bristor, 
and Eben E. Rexford. One copy, one year, twenty-five cents; five or more, one cent 
each per month, or twelve cents per year. Specimen copies free. 


POCKET EDITION of the International Sunday-school lessons, with both the 
Common and the Revised Version, given in ful) on opposite pages. A little book (24% x 4 
inches, 186 pages) containing all the lessons of the year, and 52 blank pages for notes. It 
is printed on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and 
gold. Abouta quarter of aninch thick. Just the thing for those who wish to look over 
the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas. 
Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty cents each. Bound in fine 
leather, fifty cents; five or more, forty cents each. 
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JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED | very township as agent for’ the 


a7 

pub. The Home Beyond, 
or ** Views of Heaven,’’ by BisHor Fattows. The 
choicest commendations from leading cle en and 
religious papers. Just the book for a C tmas 


resent. ess 
NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
103 State St., Chicago. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 


Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. 
Thorough revision for the press. George W. Curtis 
says: MS8S. with a view to i 
dme, as it should be, professionally, by the ‘* Eas 
Chair’s’ friend and fellow-laborer in v4 
Terms Dr. Titus Munson 
Coan, 20 West Street, New York City. 


A book to which no enthusiasm 
can be misapplied.”’—Traveller. 


Metzerott, Shoemaker, 


A Novel written in an unpretentious style, 
with a masterly blending of pathos and 
humor, with an extraordinary galaxy of in- 
teresting characters, with a rapid movement 
and dramatic climaxes. 


PULPIT BIBLE, 
a FAMILY BIBLE, 
a TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
> | HELPS to BIBLE STUDY, 


(Concordances, 
BOOKS FOR THE AGED, 
You J BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN 
Want a HYMN BOOK or SONG BOOK, 


to buy anything in this line, 


Write to or call upon 


A notable work of 
921 Arch Philadelphia. 


Com etc.) 


the Picture of Christ on Calvary. 
the Picture of Christ before Pilate. 


| to be our Agent and make money. 


THOS. T. TASKER, Sr., Publisher, 


fiction. 12mo, $1.50. 
7 rakes high rank amorg recent fiction.””— Portlund The Principles of Procedure 
Pon eeneetans are drawn with a master hand.’’— In Deliberative Bodies. By 
“Will rank with the best, novels which have been GEORGE GLOVER CROCKER, President 
written with a high purpose."’— Boston Home Journal.| Massachusetts Senate in 1883. 16mo, 
cloth, « 95 cts. 


13 Astor Place, - 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York. 


on usage coverin 
and rules in such ies, and 


Stepping 
Heavenward 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
38 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


was wanted in this. 
By Mrs. E. PRENTISS 
New edition in paper, with wore on it of rare excellence.’’— Regisfer, 
eight ilius 
trations. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


25 CENTS. 


**There is a pressing demand for a new handboo 
the latest decisions 
resident Crocker of 
the Massachusetts State Senate has furnished what 
; It is clearly and concisely writ- 
ten, and its rules embodv the best usages on all points. 
The book is of convenient size, and the mechanical 


k 


27 AND 29 West Street, New 


Bold by all booksellers, or sent 
by mail on receipt of price 
in postage s ps. 


SALESM 


facturersin our line in the world. Liberal salary paid. 


WANTED 

few good men to sell 
our goods by sample to the wholesale 
and retail trade. We are the largest 
Perma 
pent position. Money advanced for wages, advertising, etc. For full 
terms address, Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, IiL, or Cincinnati, @ 


4 
| 

These volumes contain *‘Old World Idyls.’’ pub- 
lished in America under the title ** Vignettes in 
Rhyme,”’ and ** At the Sign of the Lyre.”’ The edi- 
| 
| 

cellent writers. I depend | 

Notes. I am sure that publ 

thors and readers, must feel a practical interest in| Po 

| | 
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N EW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 
BELIEF. 


By L. CHANEY, author of *‘ Every- 


Day Life and Every-Day Morals,’’ ‘‘ Al-| 
oha,”’ ete. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
‘* A series of discourses under the several headiugs 


of Man, God, Christ, Heaven, Hell, etc., the object of 
which is to find some basis of truth and reality.”’ 


LIL. 


ASrory. By the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s 
Mission,”’ *‘ Tip Cat,’’ ‘* Our Little Ann,”’ 
**Pen.”’ 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

One of those bright, sweet, and pure little tales of 

English domestic life which all the boys and girls will 

enjoy. 


FLIPWING THE SPY. 


A Srory For CHILDREN. By F. 
SELHOEFT, author of ‘‘Sparrow the 
Tramp.’ With Illustrations by Miss 
A. L.PitymptTon. i16mo. Cloth. Price, 
$1.25. 

A happy little story in which a bat called ** Flip- 
wing’’ does some clever secret service in trapping 
Mr. Fox. The conversations between the Donkey, 
Heifer, Rooster, Goose, and Toad are extremely ludi- 
crous and amusing. It is very much in the same vein 
as ** Sparrow the Tramp.”’ 


KIBBOO GANEY; 


Or, The Lost Chief of the Copper Moun- 
tain. A Story of Travel and Adventure 
in the Heart of Africa. By WALTER 


WeEntTwortTH. With Illustrations by 
F. T. Merritt. i6mo. Cloth. Price, 
$1.25 


A boy’s book of adventures and hairbreadth escapes 
in the Soudan. 


THEIR CANOE TRIP. 


By Mary P. W. Smiru, author of ‘Jolly 
Goud Times; or, Child Life on a Farm,”’ 
Jolly Good Times at School,’’ The 
Browns,’ ete. lvolume. 16mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25. 

A story founded on the actual experiences of two 
Roxbury boys during a canoe trip on the Concord, 
Merrimac, Piscataquog, and other rivers. The book 
abounds in incidents, some of them quaint and curi- 
ous. Asan experience it teaches a certain dauntless- 
ness and self-reliance, a contempt for obstacles and 
for trifling inconveniences. | 

Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by 
the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


STANDARD. 


POPULAR. 


EACON LIGHTS OF HISTORY. 
The World’s Heroes. By Dr. Joum Lorp. 
Seven Volumes. 


RYANT’S POETRY AND SONG. 
Nearly 2,000 Choice Poems. ///lustrated. 


— FAMOUS NOVELS. 


Sets of 5 vols. or of 7 vols. Jilustrated. 


ENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
WORKS. Norwood, Sermons, Patriotic Ad- 
dresses, Comforting Thoughts, etc. 


OOTSTEPS OF THE MASTER. 


By Harriet Bescuer Stowe. Jllustrated. 


ICTURES IN PALESTINE. 

The celebrated Bida Designs, and many others. 
illustrating Mrs. Lovisa T. Cratretn’s ‘**Story of 
Jesus.”’ 


ORWAY NIGHTS AND RUS5- 
SIAN DAYS. A Charming Book of Travel. 
By Mra. 8. M. Henry Davis. 


ACE TO FACE WITH THE 
MEXICANS. Seven years among them. 200 
Illustrations. By Fanny C. Goocn. 


ENANTS OF AN OLD FARM. 
Dr. Henry C. McCoox’s Delightful Story of 

Insect Life. Jillustrated after Nature by the 

Author. Comic Designs by Frank BEArp. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN. 
The True Story of a Great Li‘e. By WitiiaAM 
O. Stropparp, Secretary to Pres’t LincoLn. 


ULLET AND SHELL. 
A vivid story of War as the Soldier saw it. 
By Major G. F. Witu1ams. Etchings by Forsgs. 


*,* Full descriptions sent on application to 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


PusLisHERS, 30 LaFayeTTe Piace, New York. 


The great out-door Magazine for all who work and play with nature. 


‘The American Garden 


Established, as ‘‘ The Horticulturist,”’ in 1846. ——Special features for 1890. 
Increase in Size, More Pages, More Matter, More Illustrations, Change to 


ine Form. 


Co-operative War on useless Fences, Weeds, Insects, and Plant Diseases. 
Marketing Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables : means and methods. 


Canning and Preserving. Pickles. 


Fruit Syrups. 


Economical Heating of Glass Houses and Dwellings : new methods. 


Growing Fruits under Glass. 


Construction and Management of Greenhouses and Conservatories. 


Flowers in Winter. 


Floral Decorations. Perfumes. 


Window Gardening. 


Uses of Flowers. 


A Little Place in the Country : Gardening for Amateurs. 
Commercial Fertilizers in Gardening. 
Exposure of Humbug “ Novelties: ” the best guide in buying seeds and 


plants. 


Propagation of Plants. Seed Growing. 
Horticulture as a Business for Women. 
Practical Floriculture, Fruit Growing, and Market Gardening. 


Price, $2.00 a Year; 20 Cents a Copy; FOUR MONTHS ON TRIAL, 50 Cents. 


Include with any $4.00 periodical, $5.00; 


any at 83.00 for $4.00; any at $2.00 for 


$3.50; any at #1. 00 for $2.75. 


GARDEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., 10 — Street, New York. 


LAWSON 


VALENTINE, Peresipent. | 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Rare. Curious. Current. 
Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers Street, 
$d door west of City Hall Park. NEW YORE. 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
QF PERMANENT VALUE. 


High-class Etchings, taste- 
fully framed, costing from $5 
upward. Illustrated descrip- 
tive catalogue mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents in stamps. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 
Paris, and 20 East 16th St. 
(Union Square ), New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 


MY S$] STORY OF THE WAR 


By Mary A. Livermore 


Her A of A. . YEARS PERSONAL EXPERI 
ENCE xs SAU — in Hospitals, Camps, and on the Battle-field. 
No other book has drawn so many tears. Bri on Pure. and 


of matchless interest and pe eoatound pa . tt sells at 
sight to all. ming’ ake on 
and for the holidays 07 No competition. FOO 


Plates, and old Battle-Flags in ins 
colors. Gilat thoveand. 075,000 more Agents Wanted— 
Men Distance no hindrance, for we Pay 
Freights ogy e Extra Terms. Write for circulars to 

A. D. wo THINGTON & Hartford, Conn. 


UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 


Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO. 


SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
If not for sale by your local dealer, address 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR INTRODUCTION, 


FIVE MONTHS FOR $1.00. 


2 


1 New Subscription, | 
1 Renewal, 


New Subscriptions, 


New Subscriptions, 


1 Renewal, 
A. New Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 


THE CHRISTIAN 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


UNION, 


GRANDMA’S MEMORIES. 


By MARY D. BRINE, 
Author of Grandma’s Attic Treasures.” 


A pathetic story in verse. Illustrated by WALTER 
Pacet, with full-page drawings and dainty vign- 
ettes in monotint. 4to, 56 pages. Cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
Japanese calf, $2.50. 


‘‘Mrs. Brine is the author of ‘Grandma’s Attic 
* a volume which has met witb large favor. 
The present is a verge similar in mye and character, 
and with even more - beauty an perhes than the 
former volume. poem is smooth and el¢ gant, 
and full of music. The. illustrations are aaaen 
both for the text and their artistic tinish.’’— Chicago 
Inter- Ocean. 


** The story is a le one, told with that strength 
and pathos for a simples rs. Brine has a wonderful 
aptitude, and will be ana by the. lovers of the first 
book to be in every way its equal. The work has 
been hl by the finest process of lithography.’’— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


** The memories of the dear old Ry A who has lived 
a long and useful jife, and who in old age sees her 
children and her grandchildren about her, are ex- 
pressed with genuine womanly tenderness and sym- 
pathy.’’—Boston Beacon. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


GRANDMAS ATTIC 
TREASURES. 


A Story of Old-Time Memories, in Verse. By Mary 
D. Bring. 38ththousand. With original illustra- 
tions. Small quarto. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. Japanese 
calf, stained edges, $1.25. 


CHRISTMAS RHYMES AND 
NEW YEAR'S CHIMES. 


Poems for children. By Mary D. Bring. With 
original illustrations. Oblong varnished board 
covers, $1.50. 


*,* Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
31 West 23d St., New York. 


NELSON'S HOME 


By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 


Dulcie’s Little Brother; or, Doings at 
Little Monksholm. 12mo. Cloth ex- 
tra. $1.00. 

** A sweet and charming story of child life.’’— New 

York Observer. 

Dulcie and Tottie; or, The Story of an 
Old-Fashioned Pair. 12mo. Cloth ex- 


.00. 
A sequel to ** Dulcie’s Little Brother.” An inter- 
esting tale, written in the simple. natural style, and 
rvaded by the high Christian spirit, common to the 
author’s works. 


Heiress of Wylmington (The). 
Cloth extra. $1.25 


12mo. 


**There are some remarks in its pages with which 
sensible people of wag = Ae eed and every shade of 
opinion can scarcely fail to is 


Dp easantly and prettily told.’’— Saturday Revie 
** It is a story girls will read with pleasure aa with 
profit. Scotsman. 

True to the Last; or, My Boyhood’s 
Hero. Cloth. $1. 25. 
ay for boys. The scene in En — and. A fine, 

manly, hristian character is developed and perfected 
by trials in early life. 

Temple’s Trial; or, For Life and 
Death. 12mo. Cloth extra. $1.25. 

An interesting study of character, going mainly to 
show the beauty of a quiet, manly Christian life; on 
the other hand, the ter:ible moral degradation to 
which selfishness unchecked may lead, and the 
triumph of integrity against cruel calumny and mis- 
understanding. 

Winning the Victory; or, Di Penning- 
ton’s Reward. A Tale. 12mo. Cloth 
extra. $1.25. 

** One of the best books for girls in their teens which 
have recently been written ; ane t isa pleasant story 
for reading aloud in the y.’’— Sunday- School 


Times 
good and helpful book for girls.”"— The Inde- 
p 
swan Trust. A Tale. Cloth ex- 
$1. book f be in to 
n in rom beginn 


*,* For sale at all bookstores throughout the country, 
or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, byt e 
publishers, 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East Seventeenth Street, - New York. 


12mo. 


NEW CANTATAS. 


SANTA CLAUS & C A new Cantata for Children, 

« founded on the idea that 

By Clara Louise Burnham Santa Claus can do nothing 

And Geo. F. Root. without his partners, which 

are the kind hearts and helpful hands of Christmas 

Times. He cannot even see tke poor little girl of the 
story without their aid. Price, 30cts. a single copy. 


BETH LEH EM Thisis an unusually fine work 
8 for the Choir or Choral Society. 

By Frederic Weathorly the words being by the foremost 
And Geo. F. Root. English librettist of the day, 
while the music is the best that Dr. Root has ever pro- 
duced, and is replete with goodeffects. It is distinctly 
a cantata for adult voices, and is not intended for 

children Price, 50cts. a single copy. Complete Listg 

of X-Mas Music sent on Ot cation. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, O. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


| 
ANY — 
— 


to us. 
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Nov. 7, 1889. 


“It is not the long day but the heart that does the work.” 


THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


THANK YOU. 


E take this opportunity to thank 
our subscribers for the most ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory results which we are 
obtaining in every day’s mails from the 
‘Coupon ” plan. 
We have always found that our sub- 
scribers were ready to “ Lend a Hand” 
in helping us to make new friends; but 
never before have the responses been so 


immediate and the results so surprisingly 


large as in the case of the “Coupons” 
which we sent to our subscribers recently 
for distribution among their friends. 

We believe profoundly in the principle 
of co-operation as the basis of all Chris- 
tian and business enterprises; we apply 
this principle in dealing with our em- 
ployees, and we do not hesitate to apply 
it in dealing with our patrons. 

In the method which we have devised 
to assist you in co-operating with us, we 
believe that we have eliminated any feat- 
ures which might be objectionable or 
onerous. 

The person receiving the “ Coupon”’ is 
not put under any obligations to you or 
It is simply a thoroughly legzti- 
mate business plan, to place in the hands 


_ of as large a number of people as possible 


a few copies of The Christian Union, that 
they may for themsclocs whether or 
not it is the paper for which they wish to 
subscribe. | 
Distributing, in this way, probably 
100,000 copies of The Christian Union, 
possibly more, will be a large expense. 
All may not find it the paper they want. 
We do not print The Christian Union 
for everybody, but we do print it for 
that large and growing class of men and 
women who place patriotism above party, 
truth above creed, and Christ above any 


church. 


ALL WE ASK IS A HEARING. 


HAT we now have to ask is a very simple 
thing. We ask of our guests, our “Cou- 

pon” friends, that they will please give a hearing, 
in this week’s talk, to the editors of all our various 


- departments. If you do so once, we feel pretty sure 


that you will feel drawn to do so again. : 
We ask you to please read our “ OUTLOOK,” an 

to consider whether it doesn’t form a fairly com- 

plete substitute for a daily newspaper—or at least 


a valuable supplement to newspaper reading, how-— 


ever profuse that may be. 


We ask you to read some of the “CONTRIBUTED ~ 


ARTICLES,” which will be found to treat of many 
important topics of current interest. 

We ask you to see whether our “ Home Deparrt- 
MENT” hasn’t something in it that appeals to you 
or to members of your household. 


We ask you to give your children a chance to 


read “Our Youne Forks.” We are quite willing 


to stand by their decision as to the merits of that 
department. 

We ask you, on Saturday evening or on Sunday, 
to give a hearing to our “SunpDAY AFTERNOON ” 


and “ Reticious News.” If there is any reason 


why you can’t go to church, you'll find a partial 
substitute in the thoughtful views there presented. 

And then, if you have any leisure left, please 
turn to “Books aNp AuTHors” and “CoRRE- 
SPONDENCE.” 

There's a good deal more reading matter in each 
week’s issue than you will probably find time to 
digest; but, after a short acquaintance, you'll learn 
to select what most interests you or is most helpful 
to you. All we ask is a hearing! And then—we 
leave you to decide what then. 


SAY SO’S BY A NEW YORK MERCHANT. 


REPORTED BY GEORGE HOUGHTON. 


His map of life would be a curiosity. He charts 
every molehill as a Rocky Mountain range, and frosts 
the top of it. 


* 
* 


Out of subjects, are you? Well, tip over your ser- 
mon barrel, and take up the bottommost shot. Only 
remember that the world’s army has been marching 
along since you last fired it off, and you’ll have to alter 

our elevation, more or less, to hit ’em square. Last 
unday morning’s truths may be half-truths or even 
falsehoods this morning. 
* * 


* 

Why can’t you let me be your Columbus now and 
then? I discovered that reef of rocks forty years 
ago! There’s no need of risking the paint on your 
keel to prove it’s there. I’ve a chart for you that’s 
already pricked, and every prick means a wreck. Steer 
clear of known reefs, and you'll find plenty of unknown 
ones to keep your paint-pot in practice. : 


* * * 


If you want to see a man who has plenty of time to 
do anything and everything, and to do it promptly, just 
find the busiest man in New York City. You have just 
as many days to your week, and hours to your day. 
Oaly yours are a howling mob, while his form an organ- 
ized army, always under marching orders. 


* * 


I want an expert to handle this job. Willingness to 
do won’t do, can’t do, this! Four experts at moving 
Chickerings will send careering upstairs a concert- 

and, that fourteen muffs couldn’t get through the 
first doorway without carrying away both jambs. 

* * 


After all, business must be a means and not an end. 
Character-making should be that end. A merchant 
may have a fat bank balance and still be very lean him- 
self. I’d rather you’d no cash account, and yet be 
full rounded man. 


Don’t make your Checks or 
Money Orders payable to Lyman 
Abbott, H. W. Mabie, or Lawson 
Valentine, 


Don’t send Cash or Postal Notes 
unless by registered letter. | 


Don’t send Postage Stamps of a 
yy larger denomination than 2 cents. | 


Don’t order your address changed 
without sending us your old ad- 


dress and giving us one week’s 


notice. | 
‘Don’t address Business Commu- 
a nications to the Editors. ! 4 
Don’t expect a Receipt for your 
Subscription unless the request 
is accompanied with stamp. The 
date cn your label will tell the. 
story the following week. 


| Don’t send Manuscript without 
inclosing enough postage for its 
return should it not beavailable. 


Our SUBSCRIBERS’ COLUMN. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union proposes to offer to 

scribers, in this column, an opportunity to frankly voice 
their individual opinions, thoughts, and tastes; and he invites 
short letters, either of comment on the paper itself, criticism on 
special features or articles, suggestions on current topics of 
interest, or illustrations pertinent to such topics, drawn from 
experience or reading. Striking sayings noticed in new books or 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
tions in the field of natural history—in short, anything that ts 
tersely and pithily put, and that promises to instruct, stimulate — 
or otherwise help or amuse—will be heartily welcomed.| 


FENCES DEFENDED. 


In a recent issue of the Union there was a very inter- 
esting article entitled “The Fence Must Go.” If it is 
in order, I should like to say a few words on the other 
side of the question. To begin with a bit of practical 
experience : In a very pleasant neighborhood of a large 
town there was recently built a row of houses, in one of 
which we spent the summer. The houses were built in 
modern style, and had green grass and pretty shade trees 
all about, but the lawns were all in one, and this arrange- 
ment, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, altered 
not. In these three homes there were nearly a dozen of 
children, all well-behaved young people too ; but where | 
there are no limits, how can such an amount of animated 
nature be kept in bounds—that is, within the space 
allotted to their several homes? ‘This union lawn was 
free to all, at all hours of the day, and the bairns cer- 
tainly had TaPPy times ; but all of those mothers would 
have hailed a division fence with rejoicing, especially 
one mater, whose three-year-old was constantly ex- 
posed to the dangers of the street, as he industriously 
traveled about in his search after knowledge. 

In the case of farmers, where fields are used in 
turn for crops and pasture land, I cannot understand 
how they would manage without fences. This reminds 
me of a story told by an old farmer last summer. He 
had rented a farm which proved to be very much 
out of repair, but the owner declined making any 
improvements, and the farmer was unable to make 
them. The decrepit fences were particularly trying. 
The farmer’s pasture was unavoidably near the wheat 
field, toward which the cows looked with longing eyes, 
which was soon followed by decided action, so that it 
became necessary to detail the youngest boy of the 
family to “ watch the cows ” during the day. But when 
the wheat was nearly ripe the bovines discovered that 
the night was as favorable as the day for fence jump- 
ing, and the old farmer finally had to sleep in the wheat 
field, with his yy wee dog by his side, in order to pro- 
tect the grain. Farming under such circumstances is 
not encouraging. : 

I am in favor of fencing in the fields, and for the 
garden the lightest wire imaginable, adorned with vines 
(wild clematis for instance), which, if it does keep 
the roses and lilies from straying, will also protect 
them from unruly beasts and the ruthless touch of 
careless hands. 


NOT SECTIONALISM, BUT ECONOMY. 


The Christian Union reaches high-water mark of 
journalism in America, in catholicity and keenness. 
ts spirit, too, is admirable, so that I was the more sur- 
rised at the editorial comments on a deep harbor in 
exas (issue of October 17). I am anew-comer here. 
My home until recently was in New York City, but 
only a short residence here has convinced me that the 
Northwest needs, and in equity should have, access to 
the seaboard. New York is the “natural” harbor for 
Eastern and Middle States, but it is suicidal for us 
here to pay freight two thousand miles for the sake of 
forwarding New York commerce. The “ natural chan- 
nel” for us of the Middle-West and Northwest is 
surely by way of the Gulf, and if appropriations are to 
be made at all for harbor improvement in the country, 
the section here benefited is too large to be neglected. 
In brief, your whole tone of remark seems to be marked 
by asectionalism very strange for The Christian Union. 
CoLorapo Sprines, Col. Cuas. W. HAINEs. 


DESERTED FARMS IN CONNECTICUT. 


Mr. Palmer in “ Deserted Houses” has touched a 
point that wants attention. Within four miles of this, 
one of the most lovely villages of Connecticut (but also 
off the railroad), are twenty-seven “deserted houses,” 
nearly all with farms of from ten to two hundred acres 
connected. Most are habitable, all can be made so. 
Why would it not be a good idea to organize a “society” 
to move some of the destitute city populace on to some 
of them ? Most of them can be bought for half the 
value of the land, and the buildings free. A chance 
for some hard work in reclaiming, but would it not 


pay ? 
Conn. 


‘““SEND US A POSTAL CARD.” 


As stating the want of a subsciiber for a dozen 
years, I want more essays “ About My Study Fire.” 
Their exquisite form and the rich source of suggestion 
and comment they have proved to a circle of Rtesi 


of whom I am one, makes the reason for my request. 
Won’t the author sometime give us a list, even though 
reg and incomplete, of the literature of “ Arden ”? 
any know and delight in it when found, who lack the 
A.S. M. 


knowledge requisite to its selection. 
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FINANCIAL. 


Money has again exhibited a tendency 
to stringency, though not scarce, for the 
supply is ample; but rates have been 
again advanced, ostensibly on the strength 
of the needs of the banks in order to 
meet the Ist of November interest, which 
is payable by so many corporations, both 
railway and municipal. Such payments 
are met by curtailing call loans on the 
part of the banks, and, with the banks 
now running so close to their legal re- 
serve, it was easy for the stock market 
manipulators to assist in advancing rates 
and crowding borrowers for a few days. 
This they did both on Thursday and Fri- 
day, but the effort was hardly profitable, 
for, while money loaned at twelve per 
cent. on each of the days named, it 
also loaned as low as four per cent. on 
Thursday and six per cent. on Friday. 
The attempt was scarcely a success ; for, 
though the stock market was, perhaps, 
one per cent. lower on some of the lead- 
ing stocks, it maintains a very strong 
front generally, and does not respond to 
to the artifices of the cunning but not 
wise bear operators. Money is, in reality, 

lentiful, and it looks as if the first of 
aveisber was the last opportunity that 
would be afforded for these people to 
give even the semblance of activity to 
money, no matter how they scheme. The 
season for the use of money in the West 
and South, in the movement of crops, and 
before we get the funds back in the course 
of trade, has been more protracted this 
year thun formerly—due to the much 
larger crops and to their very prompt 
movement to market. Railways never 
were more crowded with freight than 
they are now. The great scarcity with 
all the roads—East, West, North, and 
South—is in cars to carry the great 
accumulations of every description of 
freight matter. The Southern roads are 
si down with cotton, and their 
central markets are crowded with it, 
while the great Northwestern companies 
are unable to handle the products of 
all kinds that are coming forward. It 
is in this way that money is being em- 
ployed, as well as in the great enter- 
prises and industries, which are employ- 
ing more funds than for many years— 
indeed, it may be sail, than ever before. 
All this is legitimate and profitable, and, 
while it prevents any undue speculation, 
the inevitable result of such growth and 
activity in regular channels is to give 
greater value to investments and greater 
prospective value to the cheaper grades 
of shares and bonds. It is for this rea- 
son that all artificial attempts to per- 
manently depress values at the Stock 
Exchange have failed of late, are failing, 
and will fail. Values must and will be 
governed by the conditions which govern 
traffic, and these conditions now point to 
a continuous increase in the revenues of 
railways, in spite of rumored rate-cutting 
and threatened demoralization in traffic 
associations. There is nothing that tells 
so much in creating values as good prof- 
its ; the increase in gross earnings, though 
large, is smaller in percentage than the 
average increase in net profits at the 

resent time, but they are both large. 

oreign exchange is about at its lowest 
rate this season ; but at quotations it is 
steady. Money in London is easy on 
call. 
The Atchison reorganization progresses 
with unprecedented rapidity ; indeed, 
there never was so gigantic an undertak- 
ing that made such assured progress, and 
with so little delay, before ; the success 
of the scheme is fixed beyond question. 
The bonds are being exchanged for certif- 
icates representing the new securities with 
such rapidity|that the difficulty is with the 
trust company in handling the exchanges 
with sufficient facility to meet the de- 
mand for them. The Boston Stock Ex- 
change has admitted the new certificates 
for the different deposits of securities on 
its regular list, which it never would 
have done until it had double assurance 
of the complete success of the scheme. 
The whole plan is a masterpiece of able 
financiering, and will reflect great credit 
on its projectors. There has been no 
opposition, excepting a slight one from 
some of the foreign bondholders, and this 
has completely subsided, we believe. The 
plan will bear the closest study ; it is the 
most equitable one that could have been 
made, and the only one that could avoid 
bankruptcy. 


The St. Paul Railway Company has 
issued its balancegsheet, which shows that 
it has been able to negotiate $5,000,000 
of bonds, and has thus funded its floating 
debt, which is now only $974,784 net, 
against $4,399,520 one year ago; while 
the net earnings of the company have in- 
creased over the same period of last year 


about $1,500,000. 


The trust comp@ies, as represented 
by their respective shares dealt in on the 
free list of the Stock Exchange, have met 
with disastrous declines in value. These 
different shares have no relation to the 
railway share market, but declines rang- 
ing from fifteen per cent. to fifty per 
cent. in the market values of the Lead 
Trust, the Cotton Oil Trust, and the 
Sugar Refining Trust certificates on this 
free list have, of course, done much to 
check any advance in the general list. 
The effect has been depressing. It was as 
great misfortune when these certificate; 
of trust companies were introduced, or 
es to be dealt in, in the Exchange 

ut now that they have reached such low 
figures we may anticipate that they can- 
not long act as a demoralizing factor in 
the natural assertion of values by good 
shares, or even by low-priced but prom- 
— stocks. We may look for a strong 
market in all securities after the first 
week of November. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase........... 
Specie, increase....... 

Legal tenders, decrease .... 231,000 
Deposits, increase.......... 1,289,600 
Reserve, decrease.......... 


This leaves the city banks with a surplus 
reserve of about $1,200,000. Money 
closes at six per cent. 


WALL STREFT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 


every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES, 


In all its branches, includ- 
ing the receiving of ac- 
counts, discounting busi- 


ness paper, issuing interest certificates of denosit, etc. 


We have a full line of Choice 
MUNICIPAL BONDS and other 
Inter or 
We also deal in Gov't Land Warrants and Script. 
Foreign Exchange and Travelers’ Letters of Credit. 


§. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
100 Washington St. 115 Broadway. 


KEYSTONE 
MORTGAGE CO. 


CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 
H. HAGERTY, Prest. ORR LAWSON, V.-Prest. 


If you want to read a terse and satisfactory | ¢ 


explanation of the Western mortgage business, 
as conducted by a conservative, well-managed, 
and successful company, paying 7 per cent., 
and guaranteeing all securities, write to 
ABERDEEN, SoutH DAKOTA. 


Philadelphia : New York: 
1,328 Chestnut Street. 132 Nassau Street. 


FINANCIAL. 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT COMPANY 


CAPITAL, $250,000. 


A Committee of Investors, in June, 1889, visited fifty counties in Kansas and Nebraska 
drove seven hundred miles in carriages, examined over one hundred loans and reported 


every one to be safe. 


e Company keeps on hand at all times mortgages fully as safe as those examined by 


the Committee. 


ES Send for Investors’ ommittee Report and Monthly Bulletin. —@8 
HENRY A. RILEY, General Eastern Manager, 191 Broadway, New York. 


MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, 


BS5O00,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Cl ents. 


Incorporated and operating under State authority and supervision, 
transac sa 


tion of a general and 


ig with perpetual succession, for the 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, mage weed Receiver. 5 percent. paid on time deposits. 


Correspondence solicited from parties desiring to 3 _ me 
te Mortgages with unquestionable security for prompt payment of principal and interest. 


First-Class Real Esta 
CLINTON MARKELL, President. 


C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 


. e investments. We loan money for them on 


G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
JAMES BILLINGS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


JAMES F. MERRIAM 


45 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
(U.S. TRUST CO. BUILDING.) 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


Personal and Business References : 
Ex-President Porter, - - Yale University. 
President Dwicurt, Yale University. 
President EpGELy, Mass. Mutual Life Ins.Co. 
President Riptry, - - Home Life Ins. Co. 
Judge KNowuTon, - Mass. Supreme Court. 
First, Second, Third, Pynchon, and Chicapee 

National Banks, - - Springfield, Mass. 
G. & C. Merriam & Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Send for Pamphlet 
**An Investment Outlook.’’ 


MONEY MAY BE SAFE 


« | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | « 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
| moresecure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapidl 

growing city in the Northwest, and it 
will net 7 and 8 per cent. interest, pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. long and successful experi- 
«nce, without a single loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | °* 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
on application. Correspondence solicited, | + 
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SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- 0/ Headquarters for 
gated Farms, not ji ormation 
exceeding 30% 0 regarding 
of security. Colorado 
DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


8% tuaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 
Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Co. of Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually. 


8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 


rated companies insuring e profits to stock- 
the bonds are fully 
pal 


107% Syndicate Investments. 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 


Bend for circulars and Company record, showing 
$2,000,000 profits to investors since 1883. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
APITAL, $540,000. SURPLUS, $637,547.50 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St., Boston. 


DEN VER-COLORADO 
8% Net on improved inside property from one 


to five years. Info and references 
freely given by 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


P. C. Himesavuen, Pres’t. H. Tayior, Treas’r. 
W. H. Russew, V.-P. & Mgr. G. H. Payne, Sec’y. 


. Authorized Capital, - #%100.000 
Paid-up Capital, - - 75,000 


The Matual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 


Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 percent. 
interest on all deposits. 


TOPEKA [INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CoO., 
609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


Reference: Kansas National Bauk of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. 


SAFEST: 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS, 7 to 8 per 
cent. Semi - Annual 


BEST LOCATION IN THE 
N. Fifteen years’ experience, — 


Interest. Negotiated by W. B. CLARK 
INVESTMENT CO., in sunis of $200 and 
OF upward. PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 
or and Interest Coupons MADE and 
REMITTED TO LENDER without 
ALL wnio 
Ample Capital. Wideconnections. Re. .- 
fer to the Send for 
Fortin, Circular and 
ESTM EK NTS references before you 
W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


invest elsewhere. 


E. P. WRIGHT, 
Investment Banker, 
Denver, - - Colorado. 


Special attention given to Invest- 
| ments for Non-Residents. Seven 
to eight per cent. on good Real Es- 


REAL 
ESTATE, 
LOANS. 


tate Securitvin Denver. Formerly 
Cashier of State National Bank of 
BON DS, Denver. Refertoany«f the Banks 


of Denver, or to E. K. t, 
Gashior National Park Bank, New 


STOCKS. 


Room 26, Jacobson Build’g 


TEXAS LOANS| 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 
in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 

ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence with private investors 
as to my method of doing business and the 
safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 
IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 
investor. Address 
B. CHANDLER, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Reference by or to THE CHRISTIAN UNION or 


she New York Cit 
Bank, San Antonio, Texas. y, or Lockwood National 


Before Send for the little book on 


West M 
Investing Wevem, Mortgages ‘as in 
application to The Mortg Investment 


mpany, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Also, read carefully the article 
Matters” in The Christian Union of March Ii, pene 


| 
— 
| 
36 Egaifable Building, Bosion. | 
| | 


bi 


Nov. 7, 1889. 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


C. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FAR G 0 Buy and sell COUNTY 


ORDERS of Dakota. Pay 
7 per cent., according 
to the laws of Dakota. 


DAKOTA. Good as a Government 
Bond. Issued for 
and work done for the 

County. A regular in- 


| ! come of 7 per cent. 
Money Loaned to NET7 and 8 per cent. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Business, Residence, Dock, 
and Acre Properties, both in Duluth and on ys south 
side of the roo Superior and West Superior. We 
send list o ns and maps to locate them when 
requested invested many thousaads uf 
lars for those who never saw the cit always wich 
satisfaction, and in almost every case ERY LAR/+E 
PROFITS. 


to est at 7 an r net, semi-annu 
to the National Bank, Du- 
luth. and hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
States. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


The Min.- 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 
Trust Co. me of 


Minn., insures Mortgagees ani 
Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Real 


~ Estate Titles and defends thein- 
sured titles, if assailed, at its 
own cost. Ifinsured Mortg Qa 
gee acquires the fee ere foreclos 
ure, the Policy insures his fee. Capital,$ 000, 


of Stockholders, $1,000,000. 


Liability 
ty Fund, held by State Aud- 
ages for netting 
6 to 79%, with insured 

title. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Paper. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK., 


Real Estate Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY-LOTS FOR SALE, 


Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
partiesowning landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sale will be sent free on application. 

rrespondence solici 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


J J. O'CONNOR, Pres. WM O’MULCAHY, V.-Pres- 
G A. EASTMAN, Sec. and Treas. 


Tue Forks Loan Lano Co, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


rst Mortgage Loans made on Farm and Cit 
rty. g Estate Bought and Sold, Bon 
Wegotiated. Collections made. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


CAPITAL $1.000.000. 
7% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
G% GOLD DEBENTURES. 
57% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and Principal payable in New York. 30 years’ 
experience. 0 investor ever lost a dollar or waited a 
day for his dues. Savings Certificates for sums of $3 
aud upwards convertible at any time. Our securities are 
largely held by Trustees, Guardians, ‘olleges, Savings 

anks, and investors throughout all the Eastern States. 
For references, testimonials and full information apply ta 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co | 


zt State St., Alb Wall St., N. Y. City. 


02 South 4th St., 35 Congress St., Bostoa 


Not everyone wants to send 
money west to lend on mort- 
gage; but everyone wants to 
know what is going on there. 

A pamphlet tells: ‘‘ How to 
Make the Most of Prosperity.” 


Tue Kansas City InvestTMENT COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or . 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NOU. 7 WALL ST., NEW YO 
Capital, 500,000. Surplus, 3. 
Correspondents: De Twentsche Bankve- 
reeniging, Amsterdam, Holland; B. W. 
Biydanetain & Co., London, England. 
Allows interest on deposits; and interest on balances 
of active accounts of merchants and others. 
Transacts a general banking business. 
Lends eo 7 gm, geoumanneey note with New York or 


Brookl real estate first —e with 
Tltle e policy, as collateral security. 
Acts as Guardian, under 


tee, and 
Ww for the fixed statutory charges; also, as 
Transfe Financial Agent for Sta 


i To an 
for Real Estate Mortgages with coupon bonds in New 


TR 
Garret A. Van Allen, 


Warner Van Norde John Van Voorhi 
ooper C. Van Vo . Van Voor 
ames B. Van rt, W. Van Siclen, 
G. Van Nostrand, James Roosevel 
John R. Planten, stus Van Wyck, 
Henry W. Bookstaver, Henry W. O. Edye, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, fem Goodnow, 
Geo. M. Van Hoesen, e F. Hod 
Wm. Dowd, Peter Wyckoff, 
William Remsen, Daniel A. Heald. 
W. D. Van Vleck 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN. 


TO 8 PER 
CENT. 
NET INCOME 


Minneapolis Mortgages, Secured on 
Productive Property 


Titles insured. Personal attention given to all 
details. Highest referen: es. 


WM. E. SMITH, 
Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn. Minn. 


lf You Want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 


The western terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road; the head of navigation on Puget S.und; the cen- 
ter of the Mining and Timber Regions on the Pacific 
Coast, send for full information to the 
TACOMA LAND CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
[Mention this paper. } 


USHNELL|- 


SHN HLL 
fPeal Estate and financial 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per ccnt. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
vestments made. 

REFERENCES.—First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Rank, Boston, Mass. 

Correspondence solicited, 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Sioux City, Ia. 


By Investing in 


Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Sem 
Annual Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for IOWA RAILRVAD LAND COMPANY. 
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YEARS 
OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 
CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000. “Highest 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 
Ask forinformation of fg. ORMSBY, Pres. 
_ H. E. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY Co., 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 
or write direct to the Company. 


Investments 


to per cent. accordiog to 
copy of ** Knox's Investor's Guide.” Address 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO., 
Topeka, Kansac._ 


BSOLUTE SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 
0 - 0) 
10%. 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full information. which cannot be covered in an 
advertisement, address 


THOMAS & C0., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


FINANCIAL. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. pebentenal se- 
cured by deposit of 1st mortgages with the 
Union Trust Company of New York. 
Amount of issue limited by Law. Con- 
necticut Trustees, Executors, ete., 
can invest in these bonds. 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denver, - Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book “ Facts 
About Denver,’? maps, and any other information 

sired. 


MINNEHAHA TROST CO., 


SIOUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 


Ww. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


Negotiate First ato Real Estate Loans 
Farm and City Pro y. Payment Guanaaieod: 
Interest payable in ae York Exchange. Liberal 
rates of interest and no expense to parties holding 

vestm e in Sioux Falls city preperty— 
est city in the new State, with five 

ines of Railway ; the Metropolis of the new 
N alah t. 

Send for circulars and references. 


6% PUEBLO, Colorado. 6% 


can make gilt-edge 
aranteed, secured by Trust deed on Brick Bices 
at bys Wet have 8% notes secured as above 


"HOLLAND & MILES. 


References by permission : Western National Bank 
Central National Bank, Pueblo; Gov. Job A. Cooper 
the Hon. Jas. Rice, Secretary of State, Denver. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
OL 
108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
=--—REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 


SOUTH FLORIDA. 


For Health, Cheapness of Living, and Mort- 
gage Bonds that pay 12 per cent., address 


A. T. CORNWELL, Braidentown, Fla. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 'NYESiMENT 


BANKER. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


BONDS 
6 %o MORTGAGES 8 % 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Liebig Company 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


For improved and economic cook- 
ery, use it for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In flavor— 
——— and dissolves perfect- 

clear in water. Makes delicious 

ect Tea, and keeps in all climates 
for any length of time. 1 lb. equal 
to 40 lbs. of lean beef. Only sort 
guaranteed nuine 
by Justus von Liebig, 
and bears his signa- 
ture in blue, thus: 


ALL HOUSEKEEPERS 


they regard should bay 


A. B. 6. ‘WHITE OATS 


EASILY DIGESTED — QUICKL 
‘A DELICIOUS B AST Dig 


BREAKFAsy ¢ 


Sold by All Grocers.—Send for circulars, &c., 
The Cereals Mfg, Co.,83 Murray St.. New ote 


Interesting Memory Primer. 
Send a stamp for it. 
ScHOOL or Memory Trarnine, 4 W. l4th St., 
N. Y. Crry. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New York, New York. 


QCHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and bent known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East Street, N. Y. 


ConnecTicuT, New London. 

BACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS. 
—The undersigned, an experienced physician er 

oo makes the care and ed 


cialt Location unsu for 


of such 
heauty 


ConNECTICUT, Litchfield. 
AKEVIEW HALL.--Home and Col- 
lege Preparatory School for Girls. 

Miss Sara I. Surru, Princi 


Connecticut, Bayport. 
RS. BEECHER’S well-known Fam- 
ily School for Girls from seven to fourteen will 
reopen Sept. 18. Parents who seek a happy home and 
good school combined will do well to place their girls 
here in one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound. 
Address Bayport, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
SS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 
ra 1 ladies and girls, 18 Newbury Street, 
will reopen October 2. Superior oppcrtu- 
pe ior ‘the study of the ancient and modern lan- 
guages. history, and mental and m 
Pp pay. 


New Jersey, Elizabeth. 
M. M. will re-open Sept. 


New York, New York. 
FALCONER PERRIN’S 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 244 Lenox Ave., = year 


begins Sept. 30th. Special advantages offer 
ing pupils. Terms $600 a year. = 


New Yorx, New York. 
GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls, 22 East —_ rong reopens Oct. 2. 
arate and lasses for ys under twelve, 
Oct. 1. dergarten 


D. C., 1,407 Massachusetts 
and | "212, l, 214 ‘Fourteenth Stree 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
Boardin ing and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Curriculum complete. Standard high. 
ing and privileges of home. Address principals, 
r. and Mrs. Wa. D. Cape 


|TYPEWRITING 


Taught in One Month. 


STENOGRAPHY 


Taught in Three Months. 
SCHOOL OPEN ALL SUMMER. 


Pupils qualified as e ~ ae typewriters in one 
month, or money refunde The tinger move maa 
taught. The extraordinary advantage offered of 


FOUR HOURS’ DAILY PRACTICE ON 
TYPEWRITING MACHINES WITRH- 
OUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


Also, pupi!s instructed cn more than one kind of 
machine without extra charge. Instruction given in 
manifolding. addressing of envelopes, and ail forms 

of legal, commercial, architectural, theatrical. and 
miscellaneous typewriting work Forms of business 
and social correspondence taught. Speed dictation 
given in typewriting. 

Miss Lamb refers with pleasure to 
school who, without any previous knowledge of type- 
writing whatever, can now write correctly at the 
close of their second week of instruction from ¢0 to 
75 words per minute. Also stenography taught at re- 
duced rates. Pupils qualified for — stenographic 
dictation in from three to four mont Evening in- 
struction half rates. The usual advantage is offered 
of six to eight hours of stenographic instruction every 
week day and four bours every week day evening. 


DICTATION WILL BE GIVEN IN ANY 
SYSTEM OF STENOGRAPHY BY THE 
HOUR, WEEK, OR MONTH. 


Life pupils recommended, and other- 
wise to positions as soon as qualified. The 
deman "fOr the services of stencgraphers has been 
tn gl than could be filled by Miss Lamb’s school. 

upils instructed in sterography by mail. Twelve 
lesson sheets by mail, which will fully prepare stu- 
dents for dictation, one dollar. 


Stenography Can Be Taught by Mail with 
Perfect Success. Separate Courses of Com- 
mercial Penmanship. A Good Business 
Hand Acquired in One Month. 


Call or address 


MISS LAMB, 


Room 33, 3d Foor, the Gilsey Building, 
1,193 Broadway (Not the Gilsey House), 
Between 28th and 29th Sts., Next Door 
to Dockstader’s Theater. 


upils in ber 


French, German, Spanish, 
Italian and Latin, 


y ten weeks’ study, mastereither of these la— 
usiness Conversa 


for y and b 
R. R. rated MEISTERSCH: 
AFT SYSTEM. Terms boo 


terms 
ed, price, 50 cents, 


Meisterschaft "Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 


it, Railway and corporate loans. . 
TEES: 
John D. Vermeule 
rooms unusually pleasant. Thorough instruction in 
Of 
& CO., Investment Bankers and Loan Agents, To- ' 
peka, Kansas. Special attention to placing 
money on farms and other qe and productive prop- : 
erty, at 6 to $ per cent. We have made hun- 
ans for persons from England to California. | 
from 4 | 
a free | 
| Trade ( marr. 
= 
| 
= Win priviiege of answers. questions, and co ion of = 
= to 
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BELOIT COLLEGE. 


Monday, October 28, was a day of great 
rejoicing with Beloit College. The cor- 
ner-stone of the new building for the 
Academy connected with the College was 
laid with appropriate and interesting ex- 
ercises, consisting of a statement by 
President Eaton, address by D. S. Foster, 
Esq., Mayor of Beloit, historical review 
by Professor Wm. Porter, poem by Pro- 
fessor T. L. Wright, laying of the cor- 
ner-stone by J. W. Scoville, prayer by 
Principal A. W. Burr, and the singing of 
an original hymn. ‘The building is to be 
ealled Scoville Hall,in honor of J. W. 
Scoville, Esq., of Oak Park, IIl., through 
whose genervuus gift of $25,000 it is erect- 
ed. It was made a condition of the gift that 
the citizens of Beloit should give $10,000 
as a fund to provide for the proper care 
of the building, which sum was promptly 
pledged. 

The building is said to be the finest 
for its purpose west of New York. The 
plan, which bas already been adopted for 
other similar buildings, is the result of 
Principal Burr’s many years’ experience 
in this work and assiduous study of its 
needs, combined with the exceptional 
skill of the architect. 

The beauty and strength of the struct- 
ure are appropriate to the character of 
the work which this Academy has so long 
been doing. D. 


DESERT REGION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The Interior Department has issued 
what is styled an “ Album of Agricultural 
Statistics.” It is handsomely gotten up 
in quarto form like a school atlas, and by 
a series of colored diagrams is shown the 
character of the lands and the areas de- 
voted tovarious staple crops. Its brill- 
iantly colored maps give, by means of 
diagrams, the relative proportions in 
each State and Territory of the tillable 
and unproductive lands. The tillable 
lands include those in cultivation and 
those in grass and those in forest, while 
the unproductive area embraces swamps, 
rocky ledges, arid wastes and high plains 
in regions almost rainless and out of pres- 
ent reach of irrigation. Foremost in the 
ranks of the regions that are unproduct- 
ive and unfit to sustain an agricultural 
population comes Dakota, recently cut 
into two States. Of its total area 674 per 
cent., or largely more than half its entire 
area, is barren and dry, while only 2 per 
cent. is woodland. Most of the country 
is a vast open plain. After Dakota come 
the following : Arizona, with 48 per cent. 
of desert ; Kansas, with 45 per cent. of 
dry plains and 44 per cent. of timber ; 
Colorado, with 43 per cent. of arid plain 
and mountain, and 4 per cent. of timber ; 
Nebraska, with 41 per cent. of dry 
plains and 3 per cent. of timber land. 
Louisiana has 12 per cent. of unproduct- 
ive area, which is swamp, bearing cypress 
timber, while all the other 88 per cent. is 
tillable, more than half the State being 
in forest. Alabama has 11 per cent. of 
unproductive land, and 55 per cent. of 
timber. Arkansas has 10 per cent. of 
swamp,and 49 per cent. of forest. Geor- 

ia, with 10 per cent. of swamp and 58 of 
Sane Mississippi, with 9 per cent. of 
bad land and 58 per cent. of forest; North 
Carolina, with 9 per cent. of uncultivated 
land, and South Carolina with half as 
much more, show each more than half 
their joint area in timber, while Texas, 
Tennessee, and Virginia also make a good 
showing. 


HOW DO YOU DO, MR. KING? 


The special correspondent of “The 
Philadelphia Weekly Press ” sends a long 
account of a visit to King George I. of 
Greece, and tells the following anecdote : 
Speaking of his lack of formality, I was 
told to-day by an American lady residing 
in Athens as to how he received a party 
of rustic Americans, who were making a 
lightning trip through this part of the 
Mediterranean Sea. In straw hats and 
dusters this party walked up the steps of 
the palace and, upon being asked by the 
major domo at the front door as to what 
were their wishes, they replied that they 
had come to Athens and they wanted to 
see the king. They evidently looked upon 
his Majesty as one of the sights of the 
place, and were surprised when the officer 
told them that the king could not be 


to be grateful for the treatment.”’ 


Compound Oxygen 
prolonged my life.’’ 
M 


ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
sufferin 


ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
sent, free of cha 


Philadelphia, Pa.; or 120 Satter Street, San 


in 30 minutes by Sawyer’s Sick Headache Pow- 
ders. They are perfectiy harmless, pleasant to take, 
and leave no bad after effects. Contain no Antipyrin, 
Antifibrin, Cocaine, nor any other poisonous drug. 


to any real sufferer who will write to us at once. we 
will send ‘reea eae packa’e ofthe powders. This 
is to convince you 0 

solicited testimonials. 
Phillips. the ** Singin 
cost, and hundreds of Physicians. 


reached in this way, and that, if they 
would see him, it would have to be through 

the request of their minister. Just at this | 
moment King George passed through the | 
vestibule, and, seeing the altercation, 
asked what was the matter. He was told, | 
and he straightway ordered that the 
Americans be let in, and held out his hand 

to their leader. The chief grasped the 
hand of his Majesty with the grip of a 
vice and said, ‘‘ How do you do, Mr. King ? 
We are very glad to see you. We had 
but one day in Athens, and we did not 
want to go away without meeting the 
king.” The king led the party into the 
palace, and he chatted with them until the 
leader at last arose and held out his hand 
and said, ‘‘ We must be going, Mr. King, 
as we have lots more to see.’ 


—As a brother, much given to making 
long, dry speeches, arose, the moder- 
ator said : “ Be short, but brief.” —[ Rich- 
mond Religious Herald. 


SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 


The Hon. P. H. Jacobs, the well-known 
chemist, editor of the ‘‘ Poultry Keeper,” 
‘** Farmer’s Magazine,”’ and De- 
partment of the ‘ Philadelphia Record,”’ 
says: 7 
**T have examined carefully the Compound 
Oxygen manufactured by Drs. STARKEY & 
PALEN ; also their mode of treatment by inha- 
lation, and have noted the great benefit to 
those who have used it among personal 
friends. That it will give to the exhausted 
system renewed and permanent vitality is 
beyond doubt.”’ 

e are in a position to indorse the above 
by many instances. We subjoin the senti- 
ment of some of our patients who have been 
released from the clutch of that relentless ill, 
nervous prostration : 

BunkER Hitt, Ind., March 14, 1888. 

**T feel that I cannot say too much in praise 
of the Compound hong Treatment.”’ 

RS. FLORENCE BLvE. 

RocuestEr, N. Y., February 14, 1888. 

‘*It is nearly four years since I first used 
Compound Oxygen, and I have much reason 


CHARLES W. CusuHina, D.D. 


No. 33 Decatur Sr., Brooktyn, N. Y., 
June 4, L888. 

‘“*I was induced bya friend to try your 

reatment. The result 


was marvelous. I certainly feel that it has 


rs. E. H. HENDERSON. 
We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 


from consumption, asthma, bron- 


chitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 


chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 


e, to any one addressing 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 


Franciseo, Cal. 


olIGK HEADACHE 


CAN BE 


CURED 


FREE 


Trousands of un- 
Philip 
Pente- 


their merits. 
Recommended b 
Pilgrim,”’ Rev. Geo. F. 


Mention this paper. 


Great Relief 


S instantly afforded sufferers from 
Bronchitis, by the use of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. Either as an ano- 
dyne, to allay inflammation, or an ex- 
pectorant, to loosen and bring away the 
mucus, this preparation has no equal. 


‘*Last winter I contracted a severe 
sold, which, by repeated exposure, be- 
came quite obstinate. I was much 
troubled with hoarseness and bronchial 
irritation. After trying various medi- 
cines, without relief, I at last purchased 
a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. On 
taking this medicine, my cough ceased 
almost immediately, and I have been 
well ever since.’’—Rev. Thomas B. 
Russell, Secretary Holston Conference 
and P. E. of the Greenville Dist. M. E.C., 
Jonesboro, Tenn. 

**My mother was sick three years and 
very low with bronchitis. We feared 
nothing would cure her. One of my 
friends told me about Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. She tried it, has used eight 
bottles, and is now well.”—T. H. D. 
Chamberlain, Baltimore, Md. 


Aver's Gherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5 


atts 


Chlorides 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
troys Disease germs, prevents sickness 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 


Ely’s Cream Balm 


CATARRH 


ELY BROS., 56 Warren St.,N. Y. 


WILL CURE 


| Price 50 Cents. | 
Apply Balm into each nostril. 


I have used many kinds of 
cough medicine, but I believe 
Seth Arnold’s Cough Killer is 

SUPERIOR TO ALL. 
It relieved my cough at once 
and he] the children over a 
bad co) sveedily. Mrs. 
£. T. Willerd, 559 East 6th st., 
South Boston, Mass. 25c., 
50c., and 81 per bottle. 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 


PREVENTS 


CONSumPTION. 


Winter SanarTorium, 


electro-thermal, Turkish, Roman, pine d all hy- 
dropathic baths; electricity in all its forans : Dr 
Evans’s treatment of catarrh and 


eases by inhalation with rondensed 
hot air for pulmonary di 
from Octobe 


Sawyer Medicine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


seases; Massage, etc. O 
r 15 to June 1, with or without teeubonsed. 


H. J. CATE, M.D. 


AA Favorite with Physicians. 


HE reluctance with which the regular school of medi- 
practitioners are occasionally induced to prescribe 

what is popularly termed ‘a patent medicine,”’ is 

not, we fear, without good foundation. 
the English docter is, perhaps, 
brother in the States, yet with wonderful unanimity they 
unite in praising Beecham’s Pills, and 
stantly in their practice. 
article of rare and exceptional merit. 


f 
weak 


and energy. 


Special 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENG 


proprietary article in the world. For disordere 
ak stomach, poor digestion, and sick headache they 
are incomparable. They act like magic, 
immediately the keen edge of a 
plexion, and rousing the whole 


Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced into the 
United States through their agents, Messrs. B. ¥. 
ALLEN & CO., 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. Y., who, if 
your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a sample 
box on receipt of 25 cents. 


In this particular 
more conservative than his 


use them con- 

Beecham?’s Pills are, of course, an 
They have the largest sale 
liver, 


bringing back almost 
petite, restoring long lost com- 
uman frame to renewed health 


} IN BOTH THE OLD AND YOUNG, IT 13 
) UNEQUALLED. Avoid substitutions offered. | 


Some | 
Children | 
Growing } 
=> Too Fast 


become listless, fretful, without ener- 
gy, thin and weak. But you can for- 
tify them and build them up, by the | 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime and Soda. } 
They will take it readily, for it is al- | 
most as palatable as milk. And it | 
should be remembered that AS A PRE- 
VENTIVE OR CURE OF COUGHS OR COLDS, 


MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF TH’ 


River. The Direct Route to 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENP 
COUNCIL 


Spt 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 


ding Lines East and West of the Missouri 
— and from CHICAGO, 
ORT, DES MOINES, 
WATERTOWN, SIOUX 

LIs, ST. PAUL, ST. JOB- 
NW s 


of Througn Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) ny By 


daily botween CHICAGO, DES MOINE 
CIL BLUFFS MAHA, with 


DENVER, 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splen 


ao 


did Dining Hotels 


west of St. Josephand Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago an 


Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
points and Kansas City. 


d 
with THROUGH Re- 
g@ Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 

air Car and 


Through Ch 
Spirit Lake and Sioux 


Sleeper hetween Peoria, 
Falle via ck Island. The Favorite Line to 


Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 


facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 


tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, 


JOHN SEBASTIA 


Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHANCE FOR ALL 
To Enjoy a Cup of Perfect 
Tea. TRIAL ORDER 
of 344 pounds of Fine Tea, either 
Oolong, Japan, Imperial. Gun- 
owder, Young Hyson, Mixed, 
vglish Breakfast, or Sun Sun 
Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
$2.00. Be particular and state 
: what kind of Tea you want. 
Greatest induc+rment ever offered to get orders for 
our celetrated Teas, Coff-es.and Baking Powder. For 
fnil particulars aidress THE GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA CO., 31 and 32 Vesey St., N. Y. P. O. Box 289. 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


. 


Seis 
The soft, velvety coloring effect so desirable to 


house exteriors can only be produced and perma- 
nently held by the use of sone ae 


CABOT’S CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS 


Illustrated Catalogue of Creosoted Houses, 
th samples on wood, sent on application. 
Mention The Christian Union. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
j 
| trorexa, DENVER, COLORADO BPNGS 
a Car, rare and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
OL A EAD] | from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
gO! Din He ; and DODGE OITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
FEVERS) tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 
SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 
Reclin- 
| ing Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), anc 
ARNO 
— COUGH RILLER 
— 
a 
~ 


here, but if 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


S 


-INDIA AND CEYLON 


TEAS 


The most e ever to 
have superseded al all growths in the market cf 
Britain. Guaranteed abselutely pure. 


THE WORLD Gl GROWS NOTHING FINER. 


E. Rit» & York. 
WECHSLER & ABRAHAM, . Brooklyn. 
JOHN WANAMAKKEK, Philadelphia 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
CARSON hg & Chicago. 
No. 1 Quality, - per lb. 
No. 2 = 50c. 


Sold in one-half and one pound packages. | 
JOSEPH TETLEY & CO., 
31 Fencnurcn Street, Lonpon, Ene. 
New York Office, 27 & 29 White St. 


ORGAN 


FREE This seems absurd and We 

ws have not room to give 

15¢e., rt sam copy Pal the 
BOOK 


Ben 
Christmas Wanner to LAD 


WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half | &%* 
 dnch will be inserted in this 
column, for subscribers 
only, for 50 cents. 


A LADY owning an attractive country home near 
New York desires to take into her family one or 
more children to whom she would give a moth- 
er’scare. Highest social :eferences. Address M. 
E., office of Christian Union. 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN of refinement, with 
a thorough knowledge of housekeeping, care of 
children, and management of servants, desires a 
position. Address Box 306, New Haven, Conn. 


WANTED-—By a lady, a position as housekeeper, 
where she can make herself useful. 
preferred. Address Miss E., 129 Rutledge Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


WANTED-—A Christian lady, somewhat advanced 
in years (over 30, at least), as governess or com- 
panion in the home of a minister. One under- 
standing vocal music preferred. For particulars, 
address Western,” Christiau Union Office, N.Y. 


WANTED-—A position as nursery governess, by a 
lady of experience, who is willing to sew for and 
take entire charge of children. Best of references 
given. Address M. C. J., care Supt. Telephone 
Company, Richmond, Va. 


A MIDDLE-AGED LADY wishes a re-engage- 
ment as housekeeper. Accustomed to children 
and management of servants. Highest references 
given and required. Address Mrs. H., Stamford, 
Conn., care of Rev. Wm. Tatlock, D.D. 


FOR RENT.—A nicely furnished front parlor 
with bedroom adjoining, in a pleasant flat, desir- 
ably located in West 57th Street, New York. Two 
ladies, single gentleman. or gentleman and wife 
would find a comfortable home at very moderate 
terms. Meals furnishedif desire?, also use of 
piano. References exchanged. Address M. Me 8., 
care Christian Union. 


FOR SALE, or exchange for real estate 40.800 
acres, 11,000 sheep, in Texas. Grass the entire 
year. Sheep in Texas is a very profitable indus- 

desired. |Climate superb. W. G. Hawes, Colony, 
Kansas. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL.—A lady much accustomed 
to foreign travel with her own family, and speak- 
ing several languages, would take motherly charge 
of a young lady—or more— for a lengthened for- 
eign tour. Highest social references. Presenta- 
tion at Court if desired. Address ‘ Foreign 
Travel,’’ office of The Christian Union. 


A GENTLEMAN who has had over ten years’ 
successful experience as a traveler for fertilizers 
and agricultural implements, and who has an ex- 
tensive acquaintance among the farmers and trade 
in Eastern States, wishes an engagement. The 
highest references furnished. Address H. §., 
Hautboy Hill Farm, Cornwall Hollow, Conn. 


Q ALESHA WANTED to call upon clergy- 
men, architects, schoolteachers. Liberal salary 
and traveling expenses to the right man. Address, 
stating experience, Salesman, care of Christian Union. 


MARRIED. 
AyrEs—NosBie.—On Wednesday, October 
30, 1889, at the residence zs the bride’s par- 
sete, bride, sosisted 
oble, - er of the bride, assisted b 
the Rev. irgin, D. D., Marshall 
York Ci City, and Hast- 


Country | 


Fine residence in San Antonio included if 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC x 
MUTUAL: 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx. January 23, 1889. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Co-n- 
' pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
1888. 
1888, to sist Decembe 
r, 1888....... 

January, 71888 1,388,238 01 


Total Marine Premiums......... vestuutdce $5,253,404 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
3lst December, 1888..........-. $3,867,269 52 
d during same 
$1,998,897 36 
— and Ex- 
Company: has Stat allowing Assets, 


otherwise. . 2,469,000 00 | 


Loans and ot 
the Company, 


t. interest on the outstandin rtifi 
of profits i to the hold ete ov thon 
l ves on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 


Pn —s certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
med and to the oe A thereof, or their 
oa cenregeneel ves, on and after Tuesday the 
Fifth of re next, from which date all 1 Inter- 
theren The certifica to be 
duced at t the time po jem payment, and canceled 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year en 
3lst December, he for which certifi will 
on and after ‘Tuesday, the Seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


JAMES G. DE FOREST 
ARLES D. 


B. MIN TURN, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
BUR 


HAWLEY 
RLES H. MA 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President.” 


‘RUSSELL H. HOADLEY, 
RSHALL. 


= Anelegant 
exquisitely perfumed, 
laa removes all impuri- 

ties from the scalp, 
prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 


the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 


Price, 50 Cents. All Drugegzists. 
BARCLAY & CO., - - New York. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


— and work in American Mosaic 
Glass from the designs 
of 


CLAYTON & BELL, Bo corona to the Queen, London 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW YORK. 


IMPORTERS OF 


H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. | 


MoShane Bell Foundry 


on’ inest Grade 
Send for Price and 
McSHANX ¢ = ©o., 


CLINTON Hi. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


} 


CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


information, a 


MASON & HAMLIN 


The Cabinet Urgan was introduced in its present 
form by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. Other makers fol- 
lowed in the mauufacture of these instruments, but 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
ualled excellence of their organs, the fact that 
~ of the great World’s Exhibitions. since and 


Sreleidiiee that of Paris, 1867, 
in competition with best mak- 
tries, they have 
en the highest 


ers, of all 
invariabl 
honors. I 622108900 catalogues free. 
Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their Pianes, that they are. 
superior to all others. Ron, recognize the high. 
excellence achieved by other leading makers in the 
art of piano building. but still claim superiority. 
This they attribute solely to the remarkable im 
provement introvuced i them in the year 1882, 
and now known as the Mason & Hamiin Piano 


STRINGER,” by the use of which 
is secured the greatest possi- 
ble pority and refinement of 
tone, together with greatly in- 


creased capacity GRAND & UPRIGHT. for standing in 
tune and other important advantages. 

A circular, containing testimonials from three hun. 
dred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, together 
with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 

rianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 


MASON ¢ & HAMLIN ORGAN ANN PIANO Co. 
ORK. CHIC 


THE Ei EDWARD HARRISON 


Manufacturers 
HMarrison’s Standard Burr 
Stone Grinding and Flouring 4& 
Mills of all sizes and varieties, 


logue and mention this . 3 
The Edward Harriso 
New Haven. 


BEST&CO 


Wrinkles in Boys’ Clothing. 


A recent wrinkle in the ready-made elothing trade is 
to give with every bc y’s suit a piece of the same cloth 
for patching purposes."—N. Y. 


This is nota" recent urinkle"’ with us, ae we have 
been doing it for the past ten years, and we also put 
extra buttons in the pockets. But the est ** wrivkle”’ 
in our Boys’ Suits is the Patent Elastic Waistband in 
the pants, which prevents tearing off buttons, saves 
buttonholes, and enables us to make much better-fit- 
ting garments than can be worn with comfort without 
them. This is our exclusive patent—there are imita- 
tions, but nothing that answers the purpose as well. 
They are in all of our suits, including the lowest 
prieed ones. 


Our establishme nt offers unequaled facilities for the 
Outfitting of 
Boys, Girls, and Babies 


with everyt hing from Hats to Shoes, and absent buyers 
are served by mail as well as if they were in the store. 


Catalogues Furnished on Application. 
60 & 62 West 23d St., N.LY. 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council 


Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


andaall Pasific Coast Pointe. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West-.and Northwest. Itis the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and full 

apply to any Ticket Agent, or address 

the General ‘Passenger Agent, Chicago, Il. 

3.M. WHITMAN, 48.0. WICKER, &, P. WILSON, 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


A MONTH AND BOARD 

oe highest commission 

AYS’ CREDIT to 

our NEW BOOK. 

P. W. ZIEGLER, & co. 520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


litle higher in price, but of unrivatled quality 


" 


“OUR CONSTANT AIM is 
FINEST IN 


TO MAKE THEM TH 
THE WORLD.” 


‘ENTERPRISE MEAT CHOPPER 


MEAT CHOPPER from 
your Hardware Dealer 
send $2.00 to us and 
we will express by first 
fast train. @ 


UNEXCELLED 
FOR FOR 
CHOPPING CHOPPING 
Sausage Meat, Scrap Meat for 

amburg Stea 7, Tripe, 
Dyspeptics, — Cocoanut. 
Hash, ‘| Also for making 
Hog’s- Head Beef Tea for 
Cheese, Invalids, 
Chicken Salad, Pulverizing 
Peppers, Crackers, 
Chicken &c., &c. 
Croquettes,| 
&c., &c. SOLD BY ALL 
HARDWARE DEALERS 
If you cannot get this 


ENTERPRISE 


No, &, Family Size, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price, $2.00. 
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